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A SEPTENNIAL ADDRESS. 


We have now arrived at the seventh year of our existence ; and as at 
that first climacteric men cast their first teeth, and obtain those which 
are to last them for the remainder of their natural lives, it ought to be 
expected that in such a stage of maturity we should seriously look 
about us, and determine how to .arrange our future conduct. Our 
first teeth have been in general considered to be biting enough ; 
perhaps those which are now growing, though they may be firmer in 
hold, will not be so sharp of fang. 

Letting this metaphor, however, escape, we have to announce to 
our readers that, in some particulars, we are about to make alterations, 
which we hope will turn out to be improvements, in our general manage- 
ment. We are somewhat afraid that they will miss at the outset what 
we may safely call our old familiar faces—the peculiar feature of the 
Magazine—our monthly Gallery. But we cannot avoid seeing that 
our original compact of giving our readers sketches of illustrious 
literary characters can scarcely be kept up. Many complaints have 
reached us, that some of those whom we have occasionally presented 
do not fulfil the condition. For our own parts, we do not altogether 
acquiesce in the justice of these remonstrances. In future times, 
there will be no danger of a want of likenesses of the first-class 
men of our day. Byrons, and Scotts, and Wordsworths, will, without 
doubt, be perpetuated to posterity ; but the dii minorum gentium are 
not so certain of having their resemblances handed down. We are 
sure that the future Grainger will set more store upon the portraitures 
of those who are now considered somewhat as intruders into our 
Gallery, than upon our sketches of men whose names are famous. 

We must defer to taste —and, in deference to it, we intend to lie 
fallow in the ‘* Gallery” department for a time, hoping that a new 
crop will turn up fit for the industry of our labourers. But as it is 
only fair that, if we cut off one part of the entertainment, we should 
endeavour to provide another, we henceforward intend to give an 
additional half sheet of matter every month—very nearly an extra 
Magazine every year. We have lived too long among literary people 
to say that an amplification of our size is of necessity a thing to be 
approved —a new joint of a tail is of course an appendage, but it is 
not always an ornament; and in this, as in all other cases, we must 










iv A Septennial Address. 
throw ourselves on the consideration of our readers. They must run 
the risk whether the increased quantity is worth looking at or not; 
and, at all events, to borrow an illustration from the Christmas times in 
which we write, those who have been pleased with the original pudding, 
cannot be annoyed by an extra handful of the same materials. 

Circumstances, to which it is unnecessary to advert in this ad- 
dress, have drawn upon our Magazine of late a more than ordinary 
degree of attention, and we have sometimes experienced criticism 
of a very angry kind; for which we care very little, if any thing 
at all. Starting from the post with a full determination to express 
our opinions, such as they are, fairly and freely, we concede to those 
who do not like us the same liberty. Shabby jealousies, and the 
mean impulses of personal feeling, we utterly despise. Such motives 
hurt only those whom they actuate ; and as for the vulgar spatterings 
of dirt which are the regular consequences of a rattling and successful 
career through the literary mud, which we are in our course obliged 
to fling aside, we brush them off with careless hand. But we are not 
deaf to the recommendation or advice of friends, in any thing that will 
not touch our honour or independence ; and we have to announce that, 
without losing any of our old supporters, or without any slackening 
on their part of the zeal and friendship with which they have always 
entered into the interests of Rrcina, we have obtained the assistance 
of a new set of allies, with whom we intend to open the ensuing 
campaign. To make an allusion to the plaything which is now 
amusing the great babies of the world, we have lost none of our gas, 
but we are taking in a fresh stock of ballast. 

So furnished, therefore, we propose to soar with steadier flight. 
As for our principles, they remain as before. If we clung to Toryism, 
or Conservatism, in its darker days, when scarcely a ray, except what 
was kindled by our own sanguine temperaments illumined our efforts, 
it is not to be supposed that now, when the hour of triumph is at hand, 
we should desert it. And the hour of triumph is assuredly at hand, 
brought on not by any factious intrigue or place-hunting cabal, 
by no backstairs influence or demagogue brawling, but by the deep 
feeling now acting upon the minds of the people of England that 
delusion has had its day. The reflecting portion of our countrymen 
well knew, from the beginning, that the Jack Cade promises of ‘‘ ten 
hoops to the three-hooped pot,” or the threats of making it ‘‘ felony to 
drink small beer,” were chimerical. They knew that when the agitator 
vowed that ‘‘ in Cheapside should his palfrey go to grass,” his prophecy, 
if his professions were to be acted upon, was far more likely of com- 
pletion. But with the multitude, blown about by the wind, the case 
was different. They saw, in the magnificent promises of the Whigs, 
performances as magnificent; and, with all the bitterness of disap- 
pointment, they look with wrath upon those who have so egregiously 
gulled them. It is not the loss, say the misled rabble to the monster 
whom they have followed through dirt and puddle, but the infinite 
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disgrace. And it is no wonder that they mutiny. The history of the 
last years has sufficiently proved that the King, the Court, the Lords, 
the Church, the Universities, are hostile to the Whig tyranny. Late 
events have proved the deep disgust of the army and navy, both 
which services have been disgraced abroad and insulted at home. 
The people who in Ireland wish for union with Great Britain——those 
who in the colonies desire British connexion—the friends of England 
all over the world despise and detest them—and now the PEOPLE, 
roused from the oblivious drench that had overcome their senses, 
unite themselves in their awakened strength to their true friends and 
natural protectors, with an eager anxiety to repair their former in- 
justice. The Conservatives will be carried into power upon the 
shoulders of the PEOPLE. 

We shall not dwell upon pettier matters——the blundering of Pal- 
merston, the oscitancy of Glenelg, the mischievous ignorance of Rice, 
the dull incompetency of Pepys—we forget his title at the moment 
——the feeble pertness of Russell, or the general imbecility of the 
whole set; nor shall we at present point to the unconcealed views 
of destruction entertained by him who alone keeps them in place. 
It is sufficient for us that out they must go; and our politics will 
thereby be simplified, by the abolition of a paltry faction standing 
between parties which at least profess intelligible principles. We are, 
if nothing better, at least worldly-wise enough not to desert the side 
we had chosen in its defeat, at the moment when victory is in sight. 
We were 

** True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it was not shined upon.” 


And now that the sun has gleamed forth, we shall be found pointing 
with steady index to the old marks of ‘* Cuurcn anp Kine!” 
unalterable in any mood of fortune. 

Of our literary merits it behoves us not to speak. Our present 
Number is not exactly the specimen which we should wish to lay 
before our readers as a sample of our future Numbers, because much 
of it is occupied by a matter so personally interesting to ourselves, 
that we may be wrong as to the importance it may assume in the 
eyes of others. Yet we mistake if the case of Fraser and Berkeley 
will not be hereafter considered as something worthy of attention in 
the history of the press; and it is followed by an explanatory state- 
ment from the pen of Dr. Maginn, which, if it have no other merit, 
has at least that of being the first article in any magazine to which 
he has set his name, long as he has been concerned in writing 
for them. His is a name co-eval in the annals of British literature 
with the first developement of gigantic genius, combined with un- 
bounded learning, successfully applied to periodical criticism. And 
when the paltry topic on which his powers have been, in this instance 
perhaps “ unwisely,” though not ‘ unwell,” employed, shall have 
passed to kindred oblivion, still a chance of remote notoriety may be 
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reserved for such extracts from Berkeley Castle as (like grubs in 
amber) shall have been preserved in the indignant strictures of the 
Doctor. But, exclusively of our own concerns, we have to offer 
names of no small value in the periodical world, which will, we trust, 
be accepted favourably. Thomas Carlyle opens with his ‘* Diamond 
Necklace,” an article sparkling with gems. From the North, Baron 
Kalchenvogel chaunts forth the humours of the Modern Athens. The 
Sonnets of Sir Egerton Brydges will speak for themselves. Some of 
our pristine vigour may be seen in the Scourging Soliloquy on. the 
Annuals, in which these works are treated with the intense clemency 
which they deserve. Song and Story at once combine to laud Good 
old George the Third. Eustace the Monk, and the Monthly Nurse 
—old familiar storytellers—-enliven our pages ‘‘ with all the priest 
and all the nurse have told.” Need we refer to the Epiphany by 
Father Prout? or claim for our Political Papers the merit of that 
unbending attachment to principle, which has commanded, during 
past years, the attention of all parties, and the respect of those 
whose respect is worth having? We think not. Our bill of fare 
is unexceptionable ; and it shall be our duty and our pleasure to 
endeavour to make it better every month. 

But a truce to this self-praise. We have got through our 
apprenticeship with a tolerably fair character, and bespeak the 
business of customers without much fear or hesitation. No other 
changes than those which we have already indicated will be made 
in our conduct or management; and we proceed on our course 
with zeal as untiring, in 1837, as when, in 1830, we made our 
opening bow to the public under the signature of 


OLIVER YORKE. 


215 Regent Street, Dec. 29, 1836. 
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TIE DIAMOND NECKLACE, 


Cuarrenr I. 
Age of Romance. 


Tie age of Romance has not ceased ; 
it never ceases; it does not, if we will 
think of it, so much as very sensibly 
decline. “ The passions are repressed 
by social forms; great passions no 
longer shew themselves?” W hy, there 
are passions still great enough to re- 
plenish Bedlam, for it never wants 
tenants ; to suspend men from bed- 
posts, from improved-drops at the west 
end of Newgate. A passion that ex- 
plosively shivers asunder the Life it 
took rise in ought to be regarded as 
considerable : more, no passion, in the 
highest heyday of Romance, yet did. 
The passions, by grace of the Supernal 
and also of the Infernal Powers (for 
both have a hand in it), can never fail 
us. 

And then, as to “ social forms,” be 
it granted that they are of the most 
buckram quality, and bind men up 
into the pitifullest, straitlaced, common- 
place existence,—you ask, Where is the 
Romance? In the Scotch way one 
answers, Where is it not? That very 
spectacle of an Immortal Nature, with 
faculties and destiny extending through 
Kiernity, hampered and bandaged up, 
by nurses, pedagogues, posture-masters, 
and the tougues of innumerable old 
women (named “ firce of public opi- 


nion”); by prejudice, custom, want of 


ey; 
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knowledge, want of money, want of 
strength, into, say, the meagre Pattern- 
Figure that, in these days, meets you in 
all thoroughfares: a“ god-created Man,” 
all but abnegating thecharacter of Man ; 
forced to exist, automatised, mummy- 
wise (scarcely in rare moments audible 
or visible from amid his wrappages 
and cerements), as Gentleman or Gig- 
man ;* and so selling his birthright of 
Eternity for the three daily meals, poor 
at best, which Time yields :—is not this 
spectacle itself highly romantic, tragical, 
— if we had eyes to look at it? The 
high-born (highest-born, for he came 
out of Heaven) lies drowning in the 
despicablest puddles: the priceless gift 
of Life, which he can have but once, 
for he waited a whole Eternity to be 
born, and now has a whole Eternity 
waiting to see what he will do when 
born,—this priceless gift we see stran- 
gled slowly out of him by innumerable 
packthreads ; and there remains of the 
glorious Possibility, which we fondly 
named Man, nothing but an inanimate 
mass of foul loss and disappointment, 
which we wrap in shrouds, and bury 
underground,--surely with well-me srited 
tears. ‘To the Thinker here lies Tra- 
gedy enough ; the epitome and marrow 
of all Tragedy whatsoever. 

But so few are Thinkers? Aye, 
Reader, so few think; there is the 
rub! Not one in the thousand has 
the smallest turn for thinking; only for 


always considered him a respectable man,—W hat do you mean by respect- 
able? He kept a Gig.’—Thurtell’s Trial. 
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passive dreaming and hearsaying, and 
active babbling by rote. Of the eyes 

that men do glare withal so few can 

see. Thus is the world become such a 

fearful confused Treadmil!; and each 

man’s task has got entangled in his 

neighbour’s, and pulls it awry; and 

the Spirit of Blindness, Falsehood, and 

Distraction (justly named the Devil) 

continually maintains himself among 

us; and even hopes (were it not for the 

Opposition, which by God's grace will 

also maintain itself) to become su- 

preme. Thus, too, among other things, 

has the Romance of Life gone wholly 

out of sight; and all History, degene- 

rating intoempty invoice-lists of Pitched 

Battles and Changes of Ministry ; or, 

still worse, into “ Constitutional [is- 

tory,” or “ Philosophy of History,” or 

* Philosophy teaching by Experience,” 

is become dead, as the Almanacks of 
other years,— to which species of com- 

position, indeed, it bears, in several 

points of view, no inconsiderable af- 
finity. 

“ Of all blinds that shut up men’s 
vision,” says one, ‘ the worst is self.” 
How true! How doubly true, if self, 
assuming her cunningest, yet miser- 
ablest disguise, come on us, in never- 
ceasing, all-obscuring reflexes from the 
innumerable selves of others; not as 
Pride, not even as real Hunger, but 
only as Vanity, and the shadow of an 
imaginary Hunger (for Applause); un- 
der the name of what we call “ Re- 
spectability !” Alas now for our His- 
torian : to his other spiritual deadness 
(which, however, so long as he physic- 
ally breathes cannot be complete) this 
sad new magic influence is added! 
IIenceforth his Histories must all be 
screwed up into the “ dignity of His- 
tory.” Instead of looking fixedly at 
the Thing, and first of all, and beyond 
all, endeavouring to see it, and fashion 
a living Picture of it (not a wretched 
politico-metaphysical Abstraction of it), 
be has now quite other matters to look 
to. The Thing lies shrouded, invisi- 
ble, in thousandfold hallucinations, and 
foreign air-images: what did the 
Whigs say of it? What did the Tories ? 
The Priests? The Freethinkers ? Above 
all, what will my own listening circle 
say of me for what I say of it! And 
then his Respectability in general, as a 
literary gentleman ; his not despicable 
talent for philosophy!—Thus is our 
poor Historian's faculty directed mainly 
on two objects: the Writing and the 
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Writer, both of which are quite extra- 
neous ; and the Thing written of fares 
as we see. Can it be wonderful that 
Ilistories (wherein open lying is not 
permitted) are unromantic? Nay, our 
very Biographies, how stiff-starched, 
foisonless, hollow! They stand there 
respectable ; and what more? Dumb 
idols; with a skin of delusively painted 
wax-work ; and inwardly empty, or full 
of rags and bran. In our England espe- 
cially, which in these days is become the 
chosen land of Respectability, Life-writ- 
ing has dwindled to the sorrowfullest 
condition ; it requires a man to be some 
disrespectable,ridiculous Boswell before 
he can write a tolerable Life. Thus, too, 
strangely enough, the only Lives worth 
reading are those of Players, emptiest 
and poorest of the sons of Adam ; who 
nevertheless were sons of his, and bro- 
thers of ours; and by the nature of the 
case, had already bidden Respecta- 
bility good-day. Such bounties, in 
this as in infinitely deeper matters, does 
Respectability shower down on us. 
Sad are thy doings, O Gig; sadder 
than those of Juggernaut’s Car: that, 
with huge wheel, suddenly crushes asun- 
der the bodies of men; thou, in thy 
light-bobbing Long-Acre springs, gra- 
dually winnowest away their souls! 
Depend upon it, for one thing, good 
Reader, no age ever seemed the Age of 
Romance to itself. Charlemagne, let 
the Poets talk as they will, had his own 
provocations in the world: what with 
selling of his poultry and potherbs, 
what with wanton daughters carrying 
secretaries through the snow ; and, for 
instance, that hanging of the Saxons over 
the Weser-bridge (thirty thousand of 
them, they say, at one bout), it seems 
to me that the Great Charles had his 
temper ruffled at times. Roland of 
toncesvalles, too, we see well in think- 
ing of it, found rainy weather as well 
as sunny ; knew what it was to have 
hose need darning ; got tough beef to 
chew, or even went dinnerless; was 
saddle-sick, calumniated, constipated 
(as his madness too clearly indicates) ; 
and oftenest felt, I doubt not, that this 
was a very Devil's world, and he (Ro- 
land) himself one of the sorriest caitiffs 
there. Only in long subsequent days, 
when the tough beef, the constipation, 
and the calumny, had clean vanished, 
did it all begin to seem Romantic, and 
your Turpins and Ariostos found music 
iit. So, lsay,isitever’ And the more, 
as your true heio, your true Roland, is 
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ever unconscious that he is a hero: this 
is a condition of all greatness. 

In ourown poor Nineteenth Century, 
the writer of these lines has been for- 
tunate enough to see not a few glimpses 
of Romance; he imagines this Nine- 
teenth is hardly a whit less romantic 
than that Ninth, or any other, since cen- 
turies began. Apart from Napoleon, 
and the Dantons, and Mirabeaus, 
whose fire-words (of public speaking) 
and fire-whirlwinds (of cannon and 
musketry), which for a season darkened 
the air, are, perhaps, at bottom but su- 
perficial phenomena, he has witnessed, 
in remotest places, much that could be 
called romantic, even miraculous. Ile 
has witnessed overhead the infinite 
Deep, with greater and lesser lights, 
bright-rolling, silent-beaming, hurled 
forth by the Hand of God: around 
him, and under his feet, the wonder- 
fullest Earth, with her winter snow- 
storms and her summer spice-airs, and 
(unaccountablest of all) Aimself’ stand- 
ing there. He stood in the lapse of 
Time; he saw Eternity behind him, 
and before him. The all-encircling 
mysterious tide of Force, thousand- 
fold (for from force of Thought to force 
of Gravitation what an interval!) bil- 
lowed shoreless on; bore him too 
along with it,—he too was part of it. 
From its bosom rose and vanished, in 
perpetual change, the lordliest Real- 
Phantasmagory (which was Being) ; and 
ever anew rose and vanished ; and ever 
that lordliest many-coloured scene was 
full, another yet the same. Oak-trees 
fell, young acorns sprang: Men too, 
new-sent from the Unknown, he met, of 
tiniest size, who waxed into stature, 
into strength of sinew, passionate fire 
and light: in other Men the light was 
growing dim, the sinews all feeble; 
they sank, motionless, into ashes, into 
invisibility ; returned back to the Un- 
known, beckoning him their mute fare- 
well. Ie wanders still by the parting- 
spot; cannot hear ¢hem; they are far, 
how far!—It was a sight for angels, 
and archangels; for, indeed, God him- 
self had made it wholly. One many- 
glancing asbestos-thread in the Web 
of Universal-History, spirit-woven, it 
rustled there, as with the howl of mighty 
winds, through that “ wild-roaring 
Loom of Time.” Generation after 
generation (hundreds of them, or thou- 
sands of them, from the unknown Be- 
ginning), so loud, so stormful busy, 


rushed torrent-wise, thundering, down, 
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down; and fell all silent (only some 
feeble re-echo, which grew ever feebler, 
struggling up), and Oblivion swallowed 
them all. Thousands more, to the 
unknown Ending, will follow: and thou 
here (of this present one) hangest as a 
drop, still sungilt, on the giddy edge ; 
one moment, while the Darkness has 
not yet engulphed thee. O Brother! 
is that what thou callest prosaic; of 
small interest? Of small interest, and 
for thee? Awake, poor troubled sleeper ; 
shake off thy torpid nightmare-dream ; 
look, see, behold it, the Flame-image ; 
splendours high as Heaven, terrors 
deep as Hell: this is God’s Creation ; 
this is Man’s Life!—Such things has 
the writer of these lines witnessed, in 
this poor Nineteenth Century of ours ; 
and what are all such to the things he 
yet hopes to witness? Hopes, with 
truest assurance. ‘* I have painted so 
much,” said the good Jean Paul, in his 
old days, “ and I have never seen the 
Ocean ; the Ocean of Eternity I shall 
not fail to see !” 

Such being the intrinsic quality of 
this Time, and of all Time whatsoever, 
might not the Poet who chanced to 
walk through it find oljects enough to 
paint? What object soever he fixed 
on, were it the meanest of the mean, 
let him but paint it in its actual truth, 
as it swims there, in such environment; 
world-old, yet new, and never ending ; 
an indestructible portion of the mira- 
culous All,—his picture of it were a 
Poem. How much more if the object 
fixed on were not mean, but one al- 
ready wonderful ; the (mystic) “ actual 
truth” of which, if it lay not on the sur- 
face, yet shone through the surface, and 
invited even Prosaists to search for it! 

The present writer, who unhappily 
belongs to that class, has, nevertheless, 
a firmer and firmer persuasion of two 
things : first, as was seen, that Romance 
exists; secondly, that now, and for- 
merly, and evermore it exists, strictly 
speaking, in Reality alone. The thing 
that is, what can be so wonderful ; 
what, especially to us that are, can 
have such significance? Study Reality, 
he is ever and anon saying to himself; 
search out deeper and deeper its quite 
endless mystery : see it, know it; then, 
whether thou wouldst learn from it, 
and again teach; or weep over it, or 
laugh over it, or love it or despise it, 
or in any way relate thyself to it, thou 
hast the firmest enduring basis: ¢hat 
hieroglyphic page is one thou canst read 
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on for ever, find new meaning in for 
ever. 

Finally, and in a word, do not the 
critics teach us: “ In whatsoever thing 
thou hast thyself felt interest, in that or 
in nothing hope to inspire others with 
interest !”—In partial obedience to all 
which, and to many other principles, 
shall the following small Romance of 
the Diamond Necklace begin to come 
together. A small Romance, let the 
reader again and again assure himself, 
which is no brainweb of mine, or of 
any other foolish man’s ; but a fraction 
of that mystic “ spirit-woven web,” 
from the “ Loom of Time,” spoken of 
above. It is an actual Transaction that 
happened in this Earth of ours. Where- 
with our whole business, as already 
urged, is to paint it truly. 

For the rest, an earnest inspection, 
faithful endeavour has not been want- 
ing, on our part; nor (singular as it 
may seem) the strictest regard to 
chronology, geography (or rather, in 
this case, topography), documentary 
evidence, and what else true historical 
research would yield. Were there but 
on the reader’s parta kindred openness, 
a kindred spirit of endeavour! Be- 
shone strongly, on both sides, by such 
united twofold Philosophy, this poor 
opaque Intrigue of the Diamond Neck- 
lace became quite translucent between 
us; transfigured, lifted up into the se- 
rene of Universal History; and might 
hang there like a smallest Diamond 
Constellation, visible without telescope, 
—so long as it could. 


Cuapter II. 
The Necklace is made. 


Ilerr, or, as he is now called, Mon- 
sieur, Boehmer, to all appearance 
wanted not that last infirmity of nobie 
and ignoble minds—a love of fame ; he 
was destined also to be famous more 
than enough. Tis outlooks into the 
world were rather of a smiling cha- 
racter: he has long since exchanged his 
guttural speech, as far as possible, for a 
nasal one; his rustic Saxon fatherland 
for a polished city of Paris, and thriven 
there. United in partnership with 
worthy Monsieur Bassange, a sound 
practical man, skilled in the valuation 


* Except that Madame Campan (Mémoires, tome ii.) says the Necklace ‘* was 
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of all precious stones, in the manage- 
ment of workmen, in the judgment of 
their work, he already sees himself 
among the highest of his guild: nay, 
rather the very highest,—for he has 
secured (by purchase and hard money 
paid) the title of King’s Jeweller ; and 
can enter the Court itself, leaving all 
other Jewellers, and even innumerable 
Gentlemen, Gigmen, and small Nobi- 
lity, to langish in the vestibule. With 
the costliest ornaments in his pocket, or 
borne after him by assiduous shopboys, 
the happy Boehmer sees high drawing- 
rooms and sacred ruelles fly open, as 
with talismanic Sesame ; and the bright- 
est eyes of the whole world grow 
brighter: to him alone of men the Un- 
approachable reveals herself in mys- 
terious negligée ; taking and giving 
counsel. Do not, on all gala-days and 
gala-nights, his works praise him? On 
the gorgeous robes of State, on Court- 
dresses and Lords’ stars, on the diadem 
of Royalty ; better still, on the swan- 
neck of Beauty, and her queenly garni- 
ture from plume-bearing aigrette to 
shoebuckle on fairy-slipper,--that blind- 
ing play of colours is Boehmer’s doing : 
he is Jouaillier- Bijoutier de la Reine. 
Could the man but have been content 
with it! Ile could not: Icarus-like, he 
must mount too high; have his wax- 
wings melted, and descend prostrate, — 
amid a cloud of vain goose-quills. One 
day, a fatal day (of some year, proba- 
bly, among the Seventies of last Cen- 
tury),* it struck Boehmer: Why should 
not I, who, as Most Christian King’s 


Jeweller, am properly first Jeweller of 


the Universe,—make a Jewel which the 
Universe has not matched! Nothing 
can prevent thee, Boehmer, if thou 
have the skill to do it. Skill or no 
skill, answers he, I have the ambition: 
my Jewel, if not the beautifullest, shall 
be the dearest. Thus was the Diamond 
Necklace determined on. 

Did worthy Bassange give a willing, 
ora reluctant consent? In any case he 
consents; and co-operates. Plans are 
sketched, consultations held, stucco 
models made; by money or credit the 
costliest diamonds come in; cunning 
craftsmen cut them, set them: proud 
Boelimer sees the work go prosperously 
on. Proud man! Behold him on a 





intended for Du Barry,” one cannot discover, within many years, the date of its 


manufacture. 
when her king died. 


Du Barry went “ into half-pay” on the 10th of May, 1774,—the day 
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morning after breakfast : he has stepped 
down to the innermost workshop, be- 
fore sallying out; stands there with his 
laced three-cornered hat, cane under 
arm; drawing on his gloves: with nod, 
with ni isal-guttural word, he gives judi- 
cious confirmation, judicious abnega- 
tion, censure and approval. A still joy 
is dawning over that bland, blond face 
of his; he can think (while in many a 
sacred boudoir he visits the Unapproach- 
able) that an opus magnum, of which 
the world wotteth not, is progressing. 
At length comes a morning when care 
has terminated, and joy can not only 
dawn but shine; the Necklace, that 
shall be famous and world-famous, 
is made. 

Made we call it, in conformity with 
common speech: but properly it was 
not made; only, with more or less spi- 
rit of method, arranged and agglo- 
merated. What “ spirit of method” 
lay in it, might be made; nothing more. 
But to tell the various Histories of those 
various Diamonds, from the first mak- 
ing of them; or even (omitting all the 
rest) from the first digging of them in 
the far Indian mines! How they lay, 
for uncounted ages and aeons (under 
the uproar and splashing of such Deu- 

calion Deluges, and Hutton Explo- 
sions, with steam enough, and Werner 
Submersions), silently imbedded in the 
rock ; nevertheless (when their hour 
came) emerged from it, and first beheld 
the glorious Sun smile on them, and 
with their many-coloured glances smiled 
back on him. How they served next (let 
us say) as eyes of Heathen Idols, and 
received worship. How they had then, 
by fortune of war or theft, been knocked 
out; and exchanged among camp-sut- 
tlers for a little spirituous liquor, and 
bought by Jews, and worn as signets on 
the fingers of tawny or white Majesties ; 
and again been lost, with the fingers too, 
and perhaps life (as by Charles the Rash, 
among the mud-ditches of Nancy), in 
old-forgotten glorious victories: and so, 
through innumerable varieties of for- 
tune,—had come at last to the cutting- 
wheel of Boehmer; to be united, in 
strange fellowship, with comrades also 
blown together from all ends of the 
Earth, each with a Iistory of its own ! 
Could these aged stones (the youngest of 
them Six Thousand years of age, and up- 
wards) but have spoken,—dhere were an 
Experience for Philosophy to teach by. 
But now, as was said, by little caps of 
gold (which gold also has a history), 
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and daintiest rings of the same, they 
are all, being so to speak, enlisted 
under Boehmer’s flag,— made to take 
rank and file, in new order; no Jewel 
asking his neighbour whence he came; 
and parade there for a season. Fora 
season only ; and then—to disperse, and 
enlist anew ad infinitum. In such in- 
explicable wise are Jewels, and Men 
also, and indeed all earthly things, 
jumbled together and asunder, and 
shovelled and wafted to and fro, in our 
inexplicable chaos of a World. This 
was what Boehmer called making his 
Neeklace. 

So, in fact, do other men speak, and 
with even less reason. How many 
men, for example, hast thou heard talk 
of making money; of making say a 
million and a half of money? Of 
which million and a half, how much, 
if one were to look into it, had they 
made? The accurate value of their 
Industry ; not a sixpence more. Their 
making, then, was but, like Boehmer’s, 
a clutching and heaping together ;—- 
by-and-by to be followed also by a 
dispersion. Made? Thou too vain 
individual ! were these towered ashlar 
edifices ; were these fair bounteous 
leas, with their bosky umbrages and 
yellow harvests ; and the sunshine that 
lights them from aboy e, and the granite 
rocks and fire-reservoirs that support 
them from below, made by thee? I 
think, by another. The very shilling 
that thou hast was dug (by man’s 
force) in Carinthia and Paraguay ; 
smelted sufficiently ; and stamped, as 
would seem, not without the advice of 
our late Defender of the Faith, his Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth. Thou hast it, 
and holdest it; but whether, or in what 
sense, thou hast made any farthing of it, 
thyself canst not say. Ifthe courteous 
reader ask, What things, then, are 
made by man? I will answer him, 
Very few indeed. A Heroism, a Wis- 
dom (a god-given Volition that has 
realised itself) is made now and then ; 
for example, some five or six Books 
(since the Creation) have been made. 
Strange that there are not more; for 
surely every encouragement is held out. 
Could I, or thou, happy reader, but 
make one, the world would let us keep 
it (unstolen) for Fourteen whole years, 
—and take what we could get for it. 

But, in a word, Monsieur Boehmer 
has made his Necklace, what he calls 
made it: happy man is he. Froma 
Drawing, as large as reality, kindly 
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furnished by “ Taunay, Printseller, of 
the Rue d’Enfer ;”* and again, in late 
years, by the Abbé Georgel, in the 
Second Volume of his Mémoires, cu- 
rious readers can still fancy to them- 
selves what a princely Ornament it was. 
A row of seventeen glorious diamonds, 
as large almost as filberts, encircle, not 
too tightly, theneck,a first time. Looser, 
gracefully fastened thrice to these, a 
three-wreathed festoon, and pendants 
enough (simple pear-shaped, multiple 
star-shaped, or clustering amorphous) 
encircle it, enwreath it, a second time. 
Loosest of all, softly flowing round from 
behind, in priceless catenary, rush down 
two broad threefold rows ; seem to 
knot themselves (round a very Queen of 
Diamonds) on the bosom; then rush on, 
again separated, as if there were length 
in plenty ; the very tassels of them were 
a fortune for some men. And now, 
lastly, two other inexpressible threefold 
rows, also with their tassels, unite them- 
selves (when the Necklace is on, and at 
rest) into a doubly inexpressible sirfold 
row ; stream down (together or asunder) 
over the hind-neck,— we may fancy, 
like lambent Zodiacal or Aurora- 
Borealis fire. 
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All these on a neck of snow 
slight-tinged with rose-bloom, and 
within it royal Life: amidst the blaze 
of lustres ; in sylphish movements, 
espiegleries, coquetteries, and minuet- 
mazes; with every movement a flash 
of star-rainbow colours, bright almost 
as the movements of the fair young 
soul it emblems! A glorious orna- 
ment; fit only for the Sultana of the 
World. Indeed, only attainable by 
such; for it is valued at 1,800,000 
livres ; say in round numbers, and ster- 
ling money, between eighty and ninety 
thousand pounds. 


Cuapter III. 
The Necklace cannot be sold. 


Miscalculating Boehmer! The Sul- 
tana of the Earth shall never wear 
that Necklace of thine; no neck, 
either royal or vassal, shall ever be 
the lovelier for it. In the present 
distressed state of our finances (with 
the American War raging round us), 
where thinkest thou are eighty thousand 
pounds to be raised for such a thing? 
In this hungry world, thou fool, these 
five hundred and odd Diamonds, good 


* Frontispiece of the “ Affaire du Collier, Paris, 1785 ;” wherefrom Georgel’s 


Editor has copied it. This ‘ Affaire du Collier, Paris, 1785,” 


is not properly a 


Book ; but a bound Collection of such Law-Papers ( Mémoires pour, &c.) as were printed 


and emitted by the various parties in that famed ‘* Necklace Trial.” 
Papers, bound into Two Volumes quarto ; 


These Law- 
with Portraits, such as the Printshops 


yielded them at the time ; likewise with patches of MS., containing Notes, Pasquin- 
ade-songs, and the like, of the most unspeakable character occasionally ,— constitute 
this “ Affaire du Collier ;” which the Paris Dealers in Old Books can still procure 
there. It is one of the largest collections of Falsehoods that exists in print; and, 





unfortunately, still, after all the narrating and history there has been on the subject, 
forms our chief means of getting at the truth of that Transaction. ‘The First Volume 


contains some Twenty-one Mémoires Pour: not, of course, Historical statements of 


truth ; but Culprits’ and Lawyers’ statements of what they wished to be believed ; 
each party /ying according to his ability to lie. To reach the truth, or even any honest 
guess at the truth, the immensities of rubbish must be sifted, contrasted, rejected : 
what grain of historical ev idence may lie at the bottom is then attainable. Thus, 


as this Transaction of the Diamond Necklace has been called the “ L argest Lie of 


the Eighteenth Century,” so it comes to us borne, not unfitly, on a whole ‘illimitable 
dim Chaos of Lies ! 

Nay, the Second Volume, entitled Suite de l’ Affaire du Collier, is still stranger. 
It relates to the Intrigue and Trial of one Bette d’Etienville, who represents 
himself as a poor lad that had been kidnapped, blindfolded, introduced to beautiful 
Ladies, and engaged to get husbands for them ; as setting out on this task, and gra- 
dually getting “quite bewitched and bewildered ;—most indubitably, going on to 


bewitch and bewilder other people on all bands of him: the whole in consequence of 


this “‘ Necklace Trial,” and the noise it was making! Very curious. The Lawyers 
did verily busy themselves with this affair of Bette’s ; there are scarecrow Portraits 
given, that stood in the Printshops, and no man can know whether the Originals 
ever so much as existed. It is like the Dream ofa Dream. ‘The buman “mind 
stands stupent ; ejaculates the wish that such Gulph of Falsehood would close itself, 
— before general Delirium supervene, and the Speech of Man become mere incre- 
dible, meaningless jargon, like that of choughs and daws. Even from Bette, how- 
ever, by assiduous sifting, one gathers a particle of truth here and there. 
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ouly for looking at, are intrinsically 
worth less to us than a string of as 
many dry Irish potatoes, on which a 
tamishing Sansculotte might fill his 
belly. Little knowest thou, laughing 
Jouaillier-Bijoutier, great in thy pride 
of place, in thy pride of savoir-faire, 
what the world has in store for thee. 
Thou laughest there; by-and-by thou 
wilt laugh on the wrong side of thy 
face mainly. 


While the Necklace lay in stucco 
efligy, and the stones of it were still 
“circulating in Commerce,” Du Barry’s 
was the neck it was meant for. Un- 
happily, as all dogs (male and female) 
have but their day, her day is done; 
and now (so busy has Death been) she 
sits retired, on mere half-pay, without 
prospects, at Saint-Cyr. A generous 
France will buy no more neck-orna- 
ments for her: —O Heaven! the Guil- 
lotine-axe is already forging (North, in 
Swedish Dalecarlia, by sledge-hammers 
and fire ; South, too, by taxes and ¢ail/es) 
that will sheer her neck in twain! 

But, indeed, what of Du Barry! A 
foul worm ; hatched by royal heat, on 
foul composts, into a flaunting butterfly ; 
now dis-winged, and again a worm! 
Are there not King’s Daughters and 
Kings’ Consorts ; is not Decoration the 
first wish of a female heart,—often also 
(if the heart is empty) the last?) The 
Portuguese Ambassador is here, and 
his rigorous Pombal is no longer Mi- 
nister: there is an Infanta in Portugal, 
purposing by Heaven’s blessing to wed. 
—NSingular! the Portuguese Ambassa- 
dor, though without fear of Pombal, 
praises, but will not purchase. 

Or why not our own loveliest Marie- 
Antoinette, once Dauphiness only ; 
now every inch a Queen: what neck 
in the whole Earth would it beseem 
better? It is fit only for her.—Alas, 
Boehmer! King Louis has an eye for 
diamonds; but he, too, is without 
overplus of money: his high Queen 
herself answers queenlike, “* We have 
more need of Seventy-fours than of 
Necklaces.” Laudatur et alget !—Not 
without a qualmish feeling, we apply 
next to the Queen and King of the 
Two Sicilies.* In vain, O Boehmer ! 
In crowned heads there is no hope for 
thee. Nota crowned head of them can 
spare the eighty thousand pounds. The 
age of Chivalry is gone, and that of 
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Bankruptcy is come. A dull, deep, 
presaging movement rocks all thrones : 
Bankruptcy is beating down the gate, 
and no Chancellor can longer barricade 
her out. She will enter; and the 
shoreless fire-lava of Democracy is at 
her back! Well may Kings, a second 
time, “ sit still with awful eye,” and 
think of far other things than Neck- 
laces. 

Thus for poor Boehmer are the 
mournfullest days and nights ap- 
pointed ; and this high-promising year 
(1780, as we laboriously guess and 
gather) stands blacker than all others 
in his calendar. In vain shall he, on 
his sleepless pillow, more and more 
desperately revolve the problem ; it is 
a problem of the insoluble sort, a true 
“irreducible case of Cardan :” the 
Diamond Necklace will not sell. 


Cuapter IV. 
Affinities : the Two Vixed-ideas. 


Nevertheless, a man’s little Work lies 
not isolated, stranded ; a whole busy 
World (a whole native-element of mys- 
terious, never-resting Force) environs 
it; will catch it up; will carry it for- 
ward, or else backward : always, infal- 
libly, either as living growth, or at 
worst as well-rotted manure, the Thing 
Done will come to use. Often, accord- 
ingly, for a man that had finished any 
little work, this were the most interest- 
ing question: In such a boundless 
whirl of a world, what hook will it be, 
and what hooks, that shall catch up 
this little work of mine ; and whirl if 
also,— through such a dance? A ques- 
tion, we need not say, which, in the 
simplest of cases, would bring the 
whole Royal Society to a nonplus.— 
Good Corsican Letitia! while thou 
nursest thy little Napoleon, and he 
answers thy mother-smile with those 
deep eyes of his, a world-famous 
French Revolution, with Federations 
of the Champ de Mars, and September 
Massacres, and Bakers’ Customers en 
queue, is getting ready: many a Dan- 
ton and Desmoulins; prim-visaged, 
Tartuffe-looking Robespierre (as yet 
all schoolboys); and Marat weeping 
(and cursing) bitter rheum, as_ he 
pounds horse-drugs,—are preparing 
the fittest arena for hii ! 


Thus, too, while poor Boehmer is 


* See Mémoires de Campan, ii, 1—26, 
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busy with those Diamonds of his, 
picking them “ out of Commerce,” 
and his craftsmen are grinding and 
setting them; a certain ecclesiastical 
Coadjutor and Grand Almoner, and 
prospective Commendator and Cardi- 
nal, is in Austria, hunting and giving 
suppers ; for whom mainly it is that 
Boehmer and his craftsmen so employ 
themselves. Strange enough, once 
more! The foolish Jeweller at Paris, 
making foolish trinkets; the foolish 
Ambassador at Vienna, making blun- 
ders and debaucheries: these Two, all 
uncommunicating, wide asunder as the 
Poles, are hourly forging for each other 
the wonderfullest hook-and-eye ; that 
will hook them together, one day,— 
into artificial Siamese-Twins, for the 
astonishment of mankind. 

Prince Louis de Rohan is one of 
those select mortals born to honours, 
as the sparks fly upwards; and, alas, 
also (as all men are) to troubles no less. 
Of his genesis and descent much might 
be said, by the curious in such matters ; 
yet, perhaps, if we weigh it well, in- 
trinsically little. He can, by diligence 
and faith, be traced back some hand- 
breadth or two (some century or two) ; 
but after that, merges in the mere 
“ blood-royal of Brittany ;” long, long 
on this side of the Northern Immigra- 
tions, he is not so much as to be sought 
for ;—and leaves the whole space on- 
wards from that, into the bosom of 
Eternity, a blank, marked only by one 
point, the Fall of Man! However, 
and what alone concerns us, his kin- 
dred, in these quite recent times, have 
been much about the Most Christian 
Majesty ; could there pick up what was 
going. In particular, they have had a 
turn of some continuance for Cardinal- 
ship and Commendatorship. Safest 
trades these, of the calm, do-nothing 
sort: in the do-something line, in Ge- 
neralship, or such like (witness poor 
Cousin Soubise, at Rossbach *), they 
might fare not so well. In any case, 
the actual Prince Louis, Coadjutor at 
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Strasburg, while his uncle, the Car- 
dinal-Archbishop, has not yet deceased, 
and left him his dignities, but only 
fallen sick, already takes his place 
on one grandest occasion : he, thrice- 
happy Coadjutor, receives the fair, 
young, trembling Dauphiness, Marie- 
Antoinette, on her first entrance into 
France ; and can there, as Ceremonial 
Fugleman, with fit bearing and sem- 
blance (being a tall man, of six-and- 
thirty), do the needful. Of his other 
performances up to this date, a refined 
Hlistory had rather say nothing. 

In fact, if the tolerating mind will 
meditate it with any sympathy, what 
could poor Rohan perform? Perform- 
ing needs light, needs strength, and a 
firm clear footing; all of which had 
been denied him. Nourished, from 
birth, with the choicest physical spoon- 
meat, indeed ; yet, also, with no better 
spiritual Doctrine and Evangel of Life 
than a French Court of Louis the Well- 
beloved could yield ; gifted, moreover 
(and this, too, was but a new perplexity 
for him), with shrewdness enough to 
see through much, with vigour enough 
to despise much ; unhappily, not with 
vigour enough to spurn it from him, 
and be for ever enfranchised of it,—he 
awakes, at man’s stature, with man’s 
wild desires, in a World of the merest 
incoherent Lies and Delirium ; himself a 
nameless Massof delirious Incoherences, 
—covered over, at most (and held-in a 
little), by conventional Politesse, and a 
Cloak of prospective Cardinal’s Plush. 
Are not Intrigues, might Rohan say, 
the industry of this our Universe ; nay, 
is not the Universe itself, at bottom, 
properly an Intrigue? A Most Christ- 
ian Majesty, in the Parc-aux-cerfs : 
he, thou seest, is the god of this lower 


world ; our war-banner (in the fight of 


Life), and celestial En-touto-nika, is a 
Strumpet’s Petticoat: these are thy 
gods, O France !-—What, in such sin- 
gularcircumstances, could poor Rohan’s 
creed and world-theory be, that he should 
“perform” thereby? Atheism? Alas, 


* Here is the Epigram they made against him on occasion of Rossbach,—in 
that ‘* Despotism tempered by Epigrams,” which France was then said to be :— 


** Soubise dit, la lanterne a la main, 
J’ai beau chercher, ot diable est mon armée ? 
Elle était la pourtant hier matin : 
Me l’a-t-on prise, ou laurais-je égarée ?)— 
Que vois-je, 6 ciel! que mon ame est ravie! 
Prodige heureux! la voila, la voila!— 
Ah, ventrebleu! qu’ est-ce donc que cela? 
Te me trompais, c’est l’armée ennemie ?”’—-LACRETELLE, ii. 206, 
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no; not even Atheism: only Machia- 
velism ; and the indestructible faith that 
“ ginger is hot in the mouth.” Get 
ever new and better ginger, therefore ; 
chew it ever the more diligently : ’tis 
all thou hast to look to, and that only 
for a day. 

Ginger enough, poor Louisde Rohan ; 
too much of ginger! Whatsoever of it, 
for the five senses, money, or money’s 
worth, or backstairs diplomacy, can 
buy; nay, for the sixth sense, too, the 
far spicier ginger: Antecedence of thy 
fellow-creatures,— merited, at least, by 
infinitely finer housing than theirs. 
Coadjutor of Strasburg, Archbishop of 
Strasburg, Grand Almoner of France, 
Commander of the Order of the IIoly 
Ghost, Cardinal, Commendator of St. 
Wast d’Arras (one of the fattest bene- 
fices here below): all these shall be 
housings for Monseigneur: to all 
these shall his Jesuit Nursing-mother 
(our vulpine Abbé Georgel), through 
fair court-weather and through foul, 
triumphantly bear him,—and wrap 
him with them, fat, somnolent, Nurse- 
ling as he is.—By the way, a most 
assiduous, ever-wakeful Abbé is this 
Georgel ; and wholly Monseigneur’s. 
He has scouts dim-flying, far out, 
in the great deep of the world’s busi- 
ness; has spider-threads that over- 
net the whole world; himself sits in 
the centre ready to run. In vain 
shall King and Queen combine against 
Monseigneur: “I was at M. de Mau- 
repas’ pillow before six,”—-persuasively 
wagging my sleek coif, and the sleek 
reynard-head under it; I managed it 
all for him. Tlere, too, on occasion 
of Reynard Georgel, we could not but 
reflect what a singular species of crea- 
ture your Jesuit must have been. Out- 
wardly, you would say, a man; the 
smooth semblance ofa man: inwardly, 
to the centre, filled with stone! Yet 
in all breathing things, even in stone 
Jesuits, are inscrutable sympathies : 
how else does a Reynard Abbé so 
loyally give himself, soul and body, 
to a somnolent Monseigneur ;— how 
else does the poor Tit, to the neglect of 
its own eggs and interests, nurse up a 
huge lumbering Cuckoo ; and think its 
pains all paid, if the soot-brown Stu- 
pidity will merely grow bigger and 
bigger !—Enough, by Jesuitic or other 
means, Prince Louis de Rohan shall 
be passively kneaded and baked into 
Commendator of St. Wast and much 
else ; and truly such a Commendator 
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as hardly, since King Thierri (first of 
the Fuinéans) founded that Establish- 
ment, has played his part there. 

Such, however, have Nature and Art 
combined together to make Prince 
Louis. A figure thrice-clothed with 
honours; with plush, and civic and 
ecclesiastic garniture of all kinds; but 
in itself little other than an amorphous 
congeries of contradictions, somnolence 
and violence, foul passions, and foul 
habits. It is by his plush cloaks and 
wrappages mainly, as above hinted, that 
such a figure sticks together (what we 
call,‘ coheres”’) in any measure; were it 
not for these, he would flow out bound- 
lessly on all sides. Conceive him fur- 
ther, with a kind of radical vigour and 
fire (for he can see clearly at times, 
and speak fiercely); yet left in this 
way to stagnate and ferment, and lie 
overlaid with such floods of fat mate- 
rial,— have we not a true image of the 
shamefullest Mud-volcano, gurgling 
and sluttishly simmering, amid con- 
tinual steamy indistinctness (except, 
as was hinted, in wind-gusts); with 
occasional terrifico-absurd Mud-explo- 
sions ! 

This, garnish it and fringe it never 
so handsomely, is, alas, the intrinsic 
character of Prince Louis. A shame- 
ful spectacle: such, however, as the 
world has beheld many times; as it 
were to be wished (but is not yet to 
be hoped) the world might behold no 
more. Nay, are not all possible deli- 
rious incoherences, outward and inward, 
summed up, for poor Rohan, in this 
one incrediblest incoherence, that he, 
Prince Louis de Rohan, is named 
Priest, Cardinal of the Church? A 
debauched, merely libidinous mortal, 
lying there quite helpless, dis-solute 
(as we well say); whom to see Church 
Cardinal (that is, symbolical Hinge, or 
main Corner, of the Invisible Holy in 
this World) an Inhabitant of Saturn 
might split with laughing,—if he did 
not rather swoon with pity and horror ! 

Prince Louis, as ceremonial fugle- 
man at Strasburg, might have hoped 
to make some way with the fair young 
Dauphiness ; but seems not to have 
made any. Perhaps, in those great 
days, so trying for a_fifteen-years’ 
Bride and Dauphiness, the fair An- 
toinette was too preoccupied : perhaps, 
in the very face and looks of Prospec- 
tive- Cardinal Prince Louis, her fair 
young soul read, all unconsciously, 
an incoherent Roué-ism (bottomless 
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Mud-volcano-ism) ; from which she 
by instinct rather recoiled. 


Ilowever, as above hinted, he is 
now gone, in these years, on Embassy 
to Vienna: with ‘ four-and-twenty 
pages ” (if our remembrance of Abbé 
Georgel serve) “ of noble birth,” all in 
scarlet breeches; and such a retinue 
and parade as drowns even his fat re- 
venue in perennial debt. Above all 
things, his Jesuit Familiar is with him. 
For so every where they must manage : 
Eminence Rohan is the cloak, Jesuit 
Georgel the man or automaton within 
it. Rohan, indeed, sees Poland a-par- 
titioning ; or rather Georgel, with his 
“‘ masked Austrian ” traitor, “ on the 
ramparts,” sees it for him: but what 
can he do? He exhibits his four-and- 
twenty scarlet pages (who “ smuggle ” 
to quite unconscionable lengths) ; rides 
through a Catholic procession, Pro- 
spective-Cardinal as he is, because it 
is too long, and keeps him from an 
appointment; hunts, gallants; gives 
suppers, Sardanapalus-wise, the finest 
ever seen in Vienna. Abbé Georgel 
(as we fancy it was) writes a Despatch 
in his name “ every fortnight ;”—men- 
tions, in one of these, that “ Maria 
Theresa stands, indeed, with the hand- 
kerchief in one hand, weeping for the 
woes of Poland; but with the sword 
in the other hand, ready to cut Poland 
in sections, and take her share.” * 
Untimely joke; which proved to Prince 
Louis the root of unspeakable chagrins ! 
For Minister D’Aiguillon (much against 
his duty) communicates the Letter to 
King Louis; Louis to Du Barry, to 
season her souper, and laughs over it : 
the thing becomes a court-joke; the 
filially-pious Dauphiness hears it, and 
remembers it. Accounts go, moreover, 
that Rohan spake censuringly of the 
Dauphiness to her Mother: this, pro- 
bably, is but hearsay and false ; the 
devout Maria Theresa disliked him, 
and even — him, and vigorously 
laboured for his recal. 

Thus, in rosy sleep and somnam- 
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bulism, or awake only to quaff the full 
wine-cup of the Scarlet Woman (his 
mother), and again sleep aud somnam- 
bulate, does the Prospective-Cardinal 
and Commendator pass his days. Un- 
happy man! This is not a world that 
was made in sleep ; that it is safe to 
sleep and somnambulate in. In that 
“ Joud-roaring Loom of Time” (where 
above nine hundred millions of hungry 
Men, for one item, restlessly weave and 
work), so many threads fly humming 
from their ‘* eternal spindles ;” and 
swift invisible shuttles, far darting, to 
the Ends of the World,—complex 
enough! At this hour, a miserable 
Boehmer in Paris (whom thou wottest 
not of) is spinning, of diamonds and 
gold, a paltry thrum that will go nigh 
to strangle the life out of thee. 


Meanwhile Louis the Well-beloved 
has left (for ever) his Parc-auz-cerfs ; 
and, amid the scarce-suppressed hoot- 
ings of the world, taken up his last 
lodging at St. Denis. Feeling that it 
was all over (for the small-pox has the 
victory, and even Du Barry is off), he, 
as the Abbé Georgel records, “ made 
the amende honorable to God” (these 
are his Reverence’s own words) ; had 
a true repentance, of three days’ stand- 
ing; and so, continues the Abbé, 
“ fell asleep in the Lord.” Asleep in 
the Lord, Monsieur l’Abbé! If such 
a mass of Laziness and Lust fell asleep 
in the Lord, who, fanciest thou, is it 
that falls asleep—elsewhere? Enough 
that he did fall asleep; that thick- 
wrapt in the Blanket of the Night, 
under what keeping we ask not, he 
never through endless Time can, for 
his own or our sins, insult the face 
of the Sun any more ;—and so now 
we go onward, if not to less degrees of 
beastliness, yet, at least and worst, to 
clieering varieties of it. 

Louis XVI. therefore reigns (and 
under the Sieur Gamain, makes locks) ; 
his fair Dauphiness has become a 
Queen. Eminence Rohan is home 
from Vienna; to condole and congra- 


* Mémoires de VAbbé Georgel, ii. 1—220. Abbé Georgel, who has given, in the 
place referred to, a long solemn Narrative of the Necklace Business, passes for the 
grand authority on it: but neither will he, strictly taken up, abide scrutiny. He is 
vague as may be; writing in what is called the ‘* soaped-pig”’ fashion: yet some- 
times you do catch him, and hold him, There are hardly above three dates in his 
whole Narrative. He mistakes several times; perhaps, once or twice, wilfully mis- 
represents, alittle. The main incident of the business is misdated by him, almost a 
twelvemonth. It is to be remembered that the poor Abbé wrote in exile; and with 


cause enough for prepossessions and hostilities. 
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tulate. He bears a Letter from Maria- 
Theresa; hopes the Queen will not 
forget old Ceremonial Fuglemen, and 
friends of the Dauphiness. Heaven 
and Earth ! The Dauphiness Queen will 
not see him; orders the Letter to be 
sent her. The King himself signifies 
briefly that he “ will be asked for when 
wanted !” 

Alas! at Court, our motion is the 
delicatest, unsurest. We go spinning, 
as it were, on teetotums, by the edge 
of bottomless deeps. Rest is fall; so 
is one false whirl. A moment ago, 
Eminence Rohan seemed waltzing with 
the best: but, behold, his teetotum has 
carried him over ; there is an inversion 
of the centre of gravity; and so now, 
heels uppermost, velocity increasing as 
the time, space as the square of the 
time,—he rushes, 

On a man of poor Rohan’s somno- 
lence and violence, the sympathising 
mind can estimate what the effect was. 
Consternation, stupefaction, the total 
jumble of blood, brains, and nervous 
spirits ; in ear and heart, only universal 
hubbub, and louder and louder singing 
of the agitated air. A fall comparable 
to that of Satan! Men have, indeed, 
been driven from Court; and borne it, 
according to ability. A Choiseul, in 
these very years, retired Parthianlike, 
with a smile or scowl; and drew half 
the Court-host along with him. Our 
Wolsey, though once an Ego et Rex 
meus, could journey, it is said, without 
strait-waistcoat, to his monastery ; and 
there telling beads, look forward to a 
still longer journey. The melodious 
too soft-strung, Racine, when his King 
turned his back on him, emitted one 
meek wail, and submissively—died. 
But the case of Coadjutor de Rohan 
differed from all these. No loyalty 
was in him that he should die; no 
self-help, that he should live ; no faith, 
that he should tell beads. His is a 
mud-volcanic character ; incoherent, 
mad, from the very foundation of it. 
Think, too, that his Courtiership (for 
how could any nobleness enter there ?) 
was properly a gambling speculation : 
the loss of his trump Queen of Hearts 
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can bring nothing but flat, unredeemed 
despair. No other game has he, in this 
world,— or in the next. And then the 
exasperating Why? the How came it? 
For that Rohanic, or Georgelic, sprighit- 
liness of the “ handkerchief in one 
hand, and sword in the other” (if, in- 
deed, that could have caused it all), 
has quite escaped him. In the name 
of Friar Bacon’s Head, what was it? 
Imagination, with Desperation to drive 
her, may fly to all points of Space ;— 
and return with wearied wings, and no 
tidings. Behold me here: this, which 
is the first grand certainty for man in 
general, is the first and last and only 
one for poor Rohan. And then his 
Here! Alas, looking upwards, he can 
eye, from his burning marle, the azure 
realms, once his ; and Cousin Countess 
de Marsan, and so many Richelieus, 
Polignacs, and other happy angels, 
male and female, all blessfully gyrating 
there; while he—! 

Nevertheless hope, in the human 
breast, though not in the diabolic, 
springs eternal. The outcast Rohan 
bends all his thoughts, faculties, prayers, 
purposes, to one object ; one object he 
will attain, or go to Bedlam. How 
many ways he tries: what days and 
nights of conjecture, consultation ; 
what written unpublished reams of 
correspondence, protestation, back- 
stairs diplomacy of every rubrick ! 
How many suppers has he eaten ; 
how many given,—in vain! It is his 
morning song, and his evening prayer. 
From innumerable falls he rises; only 
to fall again. Behold him even, with 
his red stockings, at dusk, in the Gar- 
en of Trianon: he has bribed the 
Concierge ; will see her Majesty in 
spite of Etiquette and Fate; perad- 
venture, pitying his long sad King’s- 
evil, she will touch him, and heal him. 
In vain (says the Female Historian, 
Campan).* The Chariot of Majesty 
shoots rapidly by, with high-plumed 
heads in it; Eminence is known by 
his red stockings, but not looked at, 
only laughed at, and left standing like 
a Pillar of Salt. 

Thus through ten long years (of new 


* Madame Campan, in her Narrative, and, indeed, in her Memoirs generally, 
does not seem to intend falsehood: this, in the Business of the Necklace, is saying a 
great deal, She rather, perhaps, intends the producing of an impression ; which 
may have appeared to herself to be the right one. But, at all events, she has, here 
or elsewhere, no notion of historical rigour ; she gives hardly any date, or the like; 
will tell the same thing, in different places, different ways, &c. ‘There is a tradition 
that Louis X VILL. revised her Mémoires before publication. She requires to be read 
with scepticism everywhere ; but yields something in that way. 
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resolve and new despondency, of flying 
from Saverne to Paris, and from Paris 
to Saverne) has it lasted ; hope deferred 
making the heart sick. Reynard Georgel 
and Cousin De Marsan, by eloquence, 
by influence, and being “at M. de 
Maurepas’ pillow before six,” have 
secured the Archbishoprick, the Grand- 
Almonership ; the Cardinalship (by the 
medium of Poland); and, lastly, to 
tinker many rents, and appease the 
Jews, that fattest Commendatorship, 
founded by King Thierri the Donothing 
—~perhaps with a view to such cases. 
All good ! languidly croaks Rehan ; yet 
all not the one thing needful ; alas, the 
Queen’s eyes do not yet shine on me. 
Abbé Georgel admits (in his own 
polite, diplomatic way) that the mud- 
volcano was much agitated by these 
trials; and in time quite changed. 
Monseigneur deviated into cabalistic 
courses, after elixirs, philtres, and the 
philosopher’s stone; that is, the vol- 
canic steam grew thicker and heavier : 
at last by Cagliostro’s magic (for Cag- 
liostro and the Cardinal by elective 
affinity must meet), it sank into the 
opacity of perfect London fog! So, 
too, if Monseigneur grew choleric ; ; 
wrapped himself up in reserve, spoke 
roughly to his domestics and de- 
pendents,—were not the _ terrifico- 
absurd mud-explosions becoming more 
frequent? Alas, what wonder? Some 
nine-and-forty winters have now fled 
over his Eminence (for it is 1783), 
and his beard falls white to the shaver ; 


but age for him brings no “ benefit of 


experience.” 
fixed-idea ! 
Foolish Eminence! is the Earth 
grown all barren and of a snuff colour, 
because one pair of eyes in it look on 
thee askance? Surely thou hast thy 
Body there yet; and what of Soul 
might from the first reside in it. Nay, 
a warm, snug Body, with not only five 
senses (sound still, in spite of much 
tear and wear), but most eminent 
clothing besides ;— clothed with au- 
thority over much, with red Cardinal’s 
cloak, red Cardinal's hat; with Com- 
mendatorship, Grand-Almonership (so 
kind have thy Fripiers been), and 
dignities and dominions too tedious to 
name. The stars rise nightly, with 
tidings (for thee, too, if thou wilt listen) 
from the infinite Blue; Sun and Moon 
bring vicissitudes of season ; dressing 
green, with flower-borderings, and cloth 
of gold, this ancient ever-young Earth 


Ile is possessed by 
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of ours, and filling her breasts with 
all-nourishing mother’s milk. Wilt 
thou work? The whole Encyclopedia 
(not Diderot’s only, but the Almighty’s) 
is there for thee to spread thy broad 
faculty upon. Or, if thou have no fa- 
culty, no Sense, hast thou not (as al- 
ready suggested) Senses, to the number 
of five? What victuals thou wishest, 
command ; with what wine savoureth 
thee, be filled. Already thou art a false 
lascivious Priest ; with revenues of, say, 
a quarter ofa million sterling ; and no 
mind tomend. Eat, foolish Eminence ; 
eat with voracity,—leaving the shot till 
afterwards! In all this the eyes of 
Marie Antoinette can neither help thee 
nor hinder. 

And yet what is the Cardinal, dis- 
solute, mud-volcano though he be, 
more foolish herein, than all Sons of 
Adam? Give the wisest of us once a 
“ fixed-idea,”—which, though a tem- 
porary madness, who has not had ?— 
and see where his wisdom is! The 
Chamois-hunter serves his doomed 
seven years in the Quicksilver Mines ; 
returns salivated to the marrow of the 
backbone; and next morning,— goes 
forth to hunt again. Behold Cardalion, 
King of Urinals ; with a woful hi lad 
to his mistress’ eyebrow! Ile blows 
out, Werter-wise, his foolish existence, 
because she will not have it to keep ;— 
heeds not that there are some five 
hundred millions of other mistresses 
in this noble Pianet; most likely much 
such as she. O foolish men! They 
sell their Inheritance (as their Mother 
did hers), though it is Paradise, for a 
crotchet : will they not, in every age, 
dare not only grape-shot and gallows- 
ropes, but Hell-fire itself, for better 
sauce to their victuals? My friends, 
beware of fixed-ideas. 


Ilere, accordingly, is poor Boehmer 
with one in his head too! He has 
been hawking his “ irreducible case of 
Cardan” (that Necklace of his) these 
three long years, through all Palaces 
and Ambassadors’ Hotels, over the old 
“nine Kingdoms” (or more of them 
that there now are): searching, sifting 
Earth, Sea, and Air, for a customer. 
To take his Necklace in pieces, and so, 
losing only his manual labour and ex- 
pected glory, dissolve his fixed-idea, 
and fixed diamonds, into current ones : 
this were simply casting out the Devil 
—from himself; a miracle, and per- 
haps more! For he too has a Devil, 
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or Devils: one mad object that he 
strives at; that he too will attain, or 
go to Bedlam, Creditors, snarling, 
hound him on from without; mocked 
Hopes, lost Labours, bear-bait him 
from within: to these torments his 
fixed-idea keeps him chained. In six- 
and-thirty weary revolutions of the 
Moon, was it wonderful the man’s 
brain had got dried a little ? 

Behold, one day, being Court-Jewel- 
ler, he too bursts, almost as Rohan had 
done, into the Queen’s retirement, or 
apartment ; flings himself (as Campan 
again has recorded) at her Majesty’s 
feet ; and there, with clasped uplifted 
hands, in passionate nasal-gutturals, 
with streaming tears and loud sobs, 
entreats her to do one of two things : 
Either to buy his Necklace; or else 
graciously vouchsafe him her royal 
permission to drown himself in the 
River Seine. Her Majesty, pitying 
the distracted, bewildered state of the 
man, calmly points out the = third 
course: Dépécez votre Collier (take 
your Necklace in pieces) ;— adding, 
withal, in a tone of queenly rebuke, 
that if he would drown himself, he at all 
times could, without her furtherance. 

Ah, had he drowned himself, with the 
Necklace in his pocket; and Cardinal 
Commendator at his skirts! Kings, 
above all, beautiful Queens, as far- 
radiant Symbols on the pinnacles of 
the world, are so exposed to madmen, 
Should these two fixed-ideas that beset 
this beautifullest Queen, and almost 
burst through her Palace-walls, one 
day unite, and this not to jump into 
the River Seine;—what maddest re- 
sult may be looked for ! 


Cuarrer V. 
The Artist. 


If the reader has hitherto (in our 
too figurative language) seen only the 
figurative hook and the figurative eye, 
which Boehmer and Rohan, far apart, 
were respectively fashioning for each 
other, he shall now see the cunning 
Milliner (an actual, unmetaphorical 
Milliner) by whom these two indi- 
viduals, with their two implements, 
are brought in contact, and hooked 
together into stupendous artificial 
Siamese-Twins ; — after which the 
whole nodus and solution will natu- 
rally combine and unfold itself. 
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Jeanne de St. Remi, by courtesy 
or otherwise, Countess, styled also 
of Valois, and even of France, has 
now (in this year of Grace 1783) 
known the world for some seven-and- 
twenty summers ; and had crooks in 
her lot. She boasts herself descended, 
by what is called natural generation, 
from the Blood-Royal of France : 
Henri Second, before that fatal tour- 
ney-lance entered his right eye, and 
ended him, appears to have had, 
successively or simultaneously, four 
—unmentionable women: and so, in 
vice of the third of these, came a cer- 
tain Henri de St. Remi into this world ; 
and, as High and Puissant Lord, ate 
his victuals and spent his days, on an 
allotted domain of Fontette, near Bar- 
sur-Aube, in Champagne. Of High 
and Puissant Lords, at this Fontette, 
six other generations followed; and 
thus ultimately, in a space of some two 
centuries,— succeeded in realising this 
brisk little Jeanne de St. Remi, here 
in question. But, ah, what a falling 
off! The Royal Family of France has 
well-nigh forgotten its left-hand col- 
laterals ; the last High and Puissant 
Lord (much clipt by his predecessors), 
falling into drink, and left by a scan- 
dalous world to drink his pitcher dry, 
had to alienate by degrees his whole 
worldly Possessions, down almost to 
the indispensable, or inexpressibles ; 
and die at last in the Paris Hotel-Dieu ; 
glad that it was not on the street. So 
that he has indeed given a sort of 
bastard Life-royal to little Jeanne, and 
her little brother; but not the smallest 
earthly provender to keep it in. The 
mother, in her extremity, forms the won- 
derfullest connexions ; and little Jeanne, 
and her little brother, go out into the 
highways to beg.* 

A charitable Countess Boulainvil- 
liers, struck with the little bright-eyed 
tatterdemalion from the carriage win- 
dow, picks her up; has her scoured, 
clothed ; and rears her, in her fluctuat- 
ing, miscellaneous way, to be, about the 
age of twenty, a nondescript of Mantua- 
maker, Soubrette, Court-beggar, Fine- 
lady, Abigail, and Scion-of-Royalty. 
Sad combination of trades! The Court, 
after infinite soliciting, puts one off with 
a hungry dole of little more than thirty 
pounds a-year. Nay, the audacious 
Count Boulainvilliers dares (with what 
purposes he knows best) to offer some 


* Vie de Jeanne Comtesse de Lamatte (by Herself), Vol. 1. 
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suspicious presents!* Whereupon his 
good Countess (especially as Mantua- 
making languishes) thinks it could not 
but be fit to go down to Bar-sur-Aube ; 
and there see whether no fractions of that 
alienated Fontette Property, held, per- 
haps, on insecure tenure, may, by terror 
or cunning, be recoverable. Burning 
her paper patterns ; pocketting her pen- 
sion (till more come), Mademoiselle 
Jeanne sallies out thither, in her twenty- 
third year. 

Nourished in this singular way, al- 
ternating between saloon and kitchen- 
table, with the loftiest of pretensions, 
meanest of possessions, our poor High 
and Puissant Mantua-maker has real- 
ised for herself a “ face not beautiful, 
yet with acertain piquancy ;” dark hair, 
blue eyes; and a character, which the 
present writer, a determined student of 
human nature, declares to be undeci- 
pherable. Let the Psychologists try it! 
Jeanne de Saint-Remi de Valois de 
France actually lived, and worked, and 
was : she has even published, at various 
times, three considerable Volumes of 
Autobiography, with loose Leaves (in 
Courts of Justice) of unknown num- 
ber ;+ wherein he that runs may read,— 
but not understand. Strange Volumes ! 
more like the screeching of distracted 
night-birds (suddenly disturbed by the 
torch of Police-Fowlers), than the arti- 
culate utterance of a rational unfea- 
thered biped. Cheerfully admitting 
these statements to be all lies ; we ask, 
How any mortal could, or should, so 
lie? 

The Psychologists, however, commit 
une sore mistake: that of searching, in 
every character named human, for some- 
thing like a Conscience. Being mere 
contemplative recluses, for most part, 
and feeling that Morality is the Heart of 
Life, they judge that with all the world 


* He was of Hebrew descent: 
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it is so. Nevertheless, as practical men 
are aware, Life can go on in excellent 
vigour, without crotchet of that kind. 
What is the essence of Life? Voli- 
tion? Go deeper down, you find a 
much more universal root and charac- 
teristic: Digestion. While Digestion 
lasts, Life cannot, in philosophical lan- 
guage, be said to be extinct: and Di- 
gestion will give rise to Volitions 
enough; at any rate, to Desires (and 
attempts) which may pass forsuch. He 
who looks neither before nor after, any 
further than the Larder, and State- 
room (which is properly the finest com- 
partment of the Larder), will need no 
World-theory (Creed, as it is called), 
or Scheme of Duties : lightly leaving the 
world to wag as it likes with any theory 
or none, his grand object is a theory 
(and practice) of ways and means. 
Not goodness or badness is the type of 
him; only shiftiness or shiftlessness. 
And now, disburthened of this ob- 
struction, let the Psychologists consider 
it under a bolder view. Consider the 
brisk Jeanne de Saint-Remi de Saint- 
Shifty as a Spark of vehement Life (not 
developed into Will of any kind, yet 
fully into Desires of all kinds) cast 
into such a Life-element as we have 
seen. Vanity and Ilunger; a Princess 
of the Blood, yet whose father had sold 
his inexpressibles; uncertain whether 
foster-daughter of a fond Countess, 
with hopes sky-high, or supernumerary 
Soubrette, with not enough of mantua- 
making: in a word, Gigmanity dis- 
gigeed ; one of the saddest, pitiable, un- 
pitied predicaments of man! She is of 
that light unreflecting class, of that 
light unreflecting sex: varium semper 
et mutabile. And then her Fine-Lady- 
ism, though a purseless one: capri- 
cious, coquettish, and with all the finer 
sensibilities of the iat now in the 


grandson of the renowned Jew iid: whom 


Louis XV., and even Louis X1V., used to “ walk with in the Royal Garden,” when 
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rackets, now in the sullens; vivid in 
contradictory resolves ; laughing, weep- 
ing without reason,—though these acts 
are said to be signs of reason. Consi- 
der, too, how she has had to work her 
way, all along, by flattery and cajolery ; 
wheedling, eaves-dropping, namby pam- 
bying: how she needs wages, and 
knows no other productive trades. 
Thought can hardly be said to exist in 
her; only Perception and Device. 
With an understanding lynx-eyed for 
the surface of things, but which pierces 
beyond the surface of nothing; every 
individual thing (for she has never 
seized the heart of it) turns up a new 
face to her every new day, and seems 
athing changed, a different thing. Thus 
sits, or rather vehemently bobs and 
hovers her vehement mind, in the mid- 
dle ofa boundless many-dancing whirl- 
pool of gilt-shreds, paper- clippings and 
windfalls,— to which the revolving 
chaos of my Uncle-Toby’s Smoke-jack 
was solidity and regularity. Reader! 
thou for thy sins must have met with 
such fair Irrationals; fascinating, with 
their lively eyes, with their quick snap- 
pish fancies ; distinguished in the high- 
er circles, in Fashion, even in Litera- 
ture: they hum and buzz there, on 
graceful film-wings ;—searching, never- 
theless, with the wonderfullest skill, for 
honey ; “ untameable as flies !” 

Wonderfullest skill for honey, we 
say; and, pray, mark that, as regards 
this Countess de Saint-Shifty. Her 
instinct-of-genius is prodigious ; her 
appetite fierce. In any foraging spe- 
culation of the private kind, she, un- 
thinking as you call her, will be worth 
a hundred thinkers. And so of such 
untameable flies the untameablest, 
Mademoiselle Jeanne, is now buzzing 
down, in the Bar-sur-Aube Diligence ; 
to inspect the honey-jars of Fontette ; 
and see and smell whether there be any 
flaws in them. 

Alas, at Fontette, we can, with sen- 
sibility, behold straw-roofs we were 
nursed under; farmers courteously offer 
cooked milk, and other country messes: 
but no soul will part with his Landed 
Property, for which (though cheap) he 
declares hard money was paid. The 
honey-jars are all close, then ?—How- 
ever, a certain Monsieur de Lamotte, a 
tall Gendarme, home on furlough from 
Lunéville, is now at Bar ; pays us at- 
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tentions ; becomes quite particular in 
his attentions,— for we have a face 
“with a certain piquancy,” the liveliest 
glib-snappish tongue, the liveliest kit- 
tenish manner (not yet hardened into 
cat-hood), with thirty pounds a-year, 
and prospects. M. de Lamotte, in- 
deed, is as yet only a private sentinel; 
but then a private sentinel in the Gen- 
darmes : and did not his father die 
fighting “ at the head of his company,” 
at Minden? Why not in virtue of our 
own Countess-ship dub him too 
Count; by left-hand collateralism, get 
him advanced !—Finisbed before the 
furlough is done! The untameablest 
of flies has again buzzed off; in wed- 
lock with M. de Lamotte; if not to get 
honey, yet to escape spiders; and so 
lies in garrison at Lunéville, amid co- 
quetries and hysterics, in Gigmanity 
disgigged—disconsolate enough. 

At the end of four long years (too 
long), M. de Lamotte, or call him now 
Count de Lamotte, sees good to lay 
down his fighting-gear (unhappily still 
only the musket), and become what is 
by certain moderns called “ a Civilian :” 
not a Civil-Law Doctor; merely a Ci- 
tizen, one who does not live by being 
killed. Alas! cold eclipse has all 
along hung over the Lamotte house- 
hold. Countess Boulainvilliers, it is 
true, writes in the most feeling manner ; 
but then the Royal Finances are so de- 
ranged! Without personal pressing 
solicitation, on the spot, no Court- 
solicitor, were his Pension the mea- 
grest, can hope to better it. At Luné- 
ville the sun, indeed, shines ; and there 
is a kind of Life; but only an un- 
Parisian, half or quarter Life: the very 
tradesmen grow clamorous, and no cun- 
ningly devised fable, ready money 
alone, will appease them. Comman- 
dant Marquis d’Autichamp* agrees with 
Madame Boulainvilliers that a journey 
to Paris were the project ; whither, 
also, he himself is just going. Per- 
fidious Commandant Marquis! His 
plan is seen through: he dares to pre- 
sume to make love to a Scion-of-Roy- 
alty; or to hint that he could dare to 
presume to do it. Whereupon, in- 
dignant Count de Lamotte, as we said, 
throws up his commission, and down 
his fire-arms; without further delay. 
The King loses a tall private sentinel ; 
the World has a new blackleg : and 


* He is the same Marquis @’ ‘Johann, who was to ‘ sltuon Lyons,” and raise 


the Siege of Lyons, in Autumn, 1793, but could not do it. 
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Monsieur and Madame de Lamotte 
take places in the Diligence for Stras- 
burg. 

Good Foster-mother Boulainvilliers, 
however, is no longer at Strasburg : she 
is forward at the Archepiscopal Palace 
in Saverne ; on a visit there, to his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Commendator Grand- 
Almoner Archbishop Prince Louis de 
Rohan! Thus, then, has Destiny at 
last brought it about. Thus, after 
long wanderings, on paths so far sepa- 
rate, has the time come (in this late year 
1783), when, ofall the nine hundred 
millions of the Earth’s denizens, these 
pre-appointed Two behold each other! 

The foolish Cardinal, since no sub- 
lunary means, not even bribing of the 
Trianon Concierge, will serve, has 
taken to the superlunary: he is here, 
with his fixed-idea; and volcanic va- 
porosity, darkening, under Caglios- 
tro’s management, into thicker and 
thicker opaque,—of the Black-Art it- 
self. To the glance of hungry genius 
Cardinal and Cagliostro could not but 
have meaning. A flush of astonish- 
ment, a sigh over boundless wealth 
(for the mountains of debt lie invisible) 
in the hands of boundless. Stupidity ; 
some vague looming of indefinite hope : 
all this one can well fancy. But, alas, 
what, to a high plush Cardinal, isa now 
insolvent Scion-of-Royalty,—though 
with a face of some piquancy? ‘The 
good Foster-mother’s visit, in any case, 
can last but three days ; then, amid old 
nambypambyings, with effusions of the 
nobler sensibilities, and tears of pity 
(at least for oneself), Countess de La- 
motte, and husband, must off with her 
to Paris, and new possibilities at Court. 
Only when the sky again darkens, can 
this vague looming from Saverne look 
out, by fits, as a cheering weather-sign. 


Cuaprer VI. 
Will the Two Fived-ideas unite ? 


However, the sky, according to cus- 
tom, is not long in darkening again. 
The King’s finances, we repeat, are in 
so distracted a state! No D’Ormes- 
son, no Joly de Fleury, wearied with 
milking the already dry, will increase 
that scandalous Thirty Pounds of a 
Scion-of-Royalty by a single doit. Ca- 
lonne himself, who has a willing ear 
and encouraging word for all mortals 


* Campan. 
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whatsoever, ouly with difficulty, and 
by aid of Madame of France,* raises it 
to some still miserable Sixty-five. Worst 
of all, the good Foster-mother Boulain- 
villiers, in few months, suddenly dies: 
the wretched widower, sitting there, 
with his white handkerchief, to receive 
condoleuces, with closed shutters, mor- 
tuary tapestries, and sepulchral cres- 
sets burning (which, however, the in- 
stant the condolences are gone, he 
blows out, to save oil), has the audacity 
again, amid crocodile tears, to—drop 
hints !+ Nay, more, he (wretched man 
in all senses) abridges the Lamotte ta- 
ble ; will besiege virtue both in the 
positive and negative way. The La- 
mottes, wintry as the world looks, can- 
not begone too soon. 

As to Lamotte the husband, he, for 
shelter against much, decisively dives 
down to the “ subterranean shades of 
Rascaldom ;” gambles, swindles ; can 
hope to live, miscellaneously, if not by 
the Grace of God, yet by the ‘Oversi vht 
of the Devil,— for a time. Lamotte 
the wife also makes her packages; and 
waving the unseductive Count Bou- 
lainvilliers Save-all a disdainful fare- 
well, removes to the Belle Image in 
Versailles ; there within wind of C ourt, 
in attic apartments, on poor water- 
gruel board, resolves to await what can 
betide. So much, in few months of 
this fateful year 1783, has come and 
gone. 

Poor Jeanne de Saint-Remi de La- 
motte Valois, Ex-Mantuamaker, Scion- 
of-Royalty! What eye, looking into 
those bare attic apartments, and water- 
gruel platters of the Belle Image, but 
must, in spite of itself, grow dim with 
almost a kind of tear for thee! ‘There 
thou art, with thy quick lively glances, 
face of a certain piquancy, thy gossa- 
mer untameable character, snappish 
sallies, glib all-managing tongue; thy 
whole incarnated, garmented, and so 
sharply appetent * spark of Life ;”’ cast 
down alive into this World, without 
vote of thine (for the Elective Franchises 
have not yet got that length) ; and 
wouldst so fain live there. Paying 
scot-and-lot ; providing, or fresh-scour- 
ing, silk court-dresses ; “ always keep- 
ing a gig!’ Thou must hawk and 
shark to and fro, from anteroom to 
anteroom ; become a kind of terror to 
all men in place, and women that in- 
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fluence such; dance not light Ionic 
measures, but attendance merely ; have 
weepings, thanksgiving effusions, aulic, 
almost forensic, eloquence: perhaps 
eke out thy thin livelihood by some 
coquetries, in the small way ;—and so, 
most poverty-stricken, cold-blighted, 
yet with young keen blood struggling 
against it, spin forward thy unequal 
feeble thread, which the Clotho-scissars 
will soon clip! 

Surely, now, if ever, were that 
vague looming from Saverne welcome, 
as a weather-sign. How doubly wel- 
come is his plush Eminence’s per- 
sonal arrival;—for with the earliest 
spring he has come in person, as he 
periodically does ; vaporitic, driven by 
his fixed-idea. 


Genius, of the mechanical practical 
kind, what is it but a bringing together 
of two Forces that fit each other, that 
will give birth to a third? Ever, from 
Tubalcain’s time, Iron lay ready ham- 
mered ; Water, also, was boiling and 
bursting : nevertheless, for want of a 
genius, there was as yet no Steam- 
engine. In his Eminence Prince Louis, 
in that huge, restless, incoherent Being 
of his, depend on it, brave Countess, 
there are Forces deep, manifold ; nay, 
a fixed-idea concentrates the whole 
huge Incoherence as it were into one 
Force: cannot the eye of genius dis- 
cover its fellow? 

Communing much with the Court- 
valetaille, our brave Countess has more 
than once heard talk of Boehmer, of 
his Necklace, and threatened death by 
water: in the course of gossiping and 
tattling, this topic from time to time 
emerges; is commented upon with 
empty laughter,—as if there lay no 
further meaning in it. To the common 
eye there is indeed none: but to the 
eye of genius? In some moment of 
inspiration, the question rises on our 
brave Lamotte: were not ¢his, of all 
extant Forces, the cognate one that 
would unite with Eminence Rohan's ? 
Great moment, light-beaming, _fire- 
flashing ; like birth of Minerva; like 
all moments of Creation! Fancy how 
pulse and breath flutter, almost stop, 
in the greatness: the great not Divine 
Idea, the great Diabolic Idea is too 
big for her.—Thought (how often must 
we repeat it?) rules the world; Fire 
and, in a less degree, Frost; Earth and 
Sea (for what is your swiftest ship, or 
steamship but a Thought —embodied 
VOL. XV, NO. LXXXY. 
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in wood?); Reformed Parliaments, 
rise and ruin of Nations,— sale of Dia- 
monds: all things obey Thought. 
Countess de Saint Remi de Lamotte, 
by power of Thought, is now a made 
woman. With force of genius she re- 
presses, crushes deep down, her Un- 
divine Idea; bends all her faculty to 
realise it. Prepare thyself, Reader, 
for a series of the most surprising Dra- 
matic Representations ever exhibited 
on any stage. 


We hear tell of Dramatists, and 
scenic illusion how “ natural,’’ how il- 
lusive it was: if the spectator, for some 
half-moment, can half-deceive himself 
into the belief that it was real, he de- 
parts doubly content. With all which, 
and much more of the like, I have no 
_—. But what must be thought of 
the Female Dramatist who, for eighteen 
long months, can exhibit the beauti- 
fullest Fata-morgana to a plush Cardi- 
nal, wide awake, with fifty years on his 
head ; and so lap him in her scenic il- 
lusion that he never doubts but it is all 
firm earth, and the pasteboard Coulisse- 
trees are producing Hesperides apples ? 
Could Madame de Lamotte, then, have 
written a Hamlet? I conjecture, not. 
More goes to the writing of a Hamlet 
than completest “ imitation” of all 
characters and things in this Earth ; 
there goes, before and beyond all, the 
rarest understanding of these, insight 
into their hidden essences and har- 
monies. Erasmus’s Ape, as is known 
in Literary History, sat by while its 
Master was shaving, and “ imitated” 
every point of the process; but its own 
foolish beard grew never the smoother. 

As in looking at a finished Drama, 
it were nowise meet that the spectator 
first of all got behind the scenes, and 
saw the burnt-corks, brayed-resin, thun- 
der-barrels, and withered hunger-bitten 
men and women, of which such heroic 
work was made: so here with the 
reader. A peep into the side-scenes 
shall be granted him, from time to 
time. But, on the whole, repress, O 
reader, that too insatiable scientific cu- 
tiosity of thine ; let thy aesthetic feeling 
first have play; and witness what a 
Prospero’s-grotto poor Eminence Ro- 
han is led into, to be pleased he knows 
not why. 

Survey first what we might call the 
stage-lights, orchestra, general struc- 
ture ofthe theatre, mood and condition 
of the audience. The theatre is the 
c 
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World, with its restless business and 
madness ; near at hand rise the royal 
Domes of Versailles, mystery around 
them, and as background the memory 
of a thousand years. By the side of 
the River Seine walks, haggard, wasted, 
a Jouaillier-Bijoutier de la Reine, with 
Necklace in his pocket. The audience 
is a drunk Christopher Sly in the fittest 
humour. A fixed-idea, driving him 
headlong over steep places, like that of 
the Gaderenes’ Swine, has produced a 
deceptibility, as of desperation, that will 
clutch at straws. Understand one other 
word : Cagliostro is prophesying to him! 
The Quack of Quacks has now for years 
had him in leading. Transmitting 
“ predictions in cipher ;” questioning, 
before Hieroglyphic Screens, Columbs 
in a state of Innocence, for elixirs of 
life, and philosophers’ stone ; _unveil- 
ing, in fuliginous, clear-obscure the 
(sham) majesty of Nature ; he isolates 
him more and more from all un- 
possessed men. Was it not enough 
that poor Rohan had become a disso- 
lute, somnolent-violent, ever-vapoury 
Mud-voleano; but black Egyptian 
magic must be laid on him! 

If, perhaps, too, our Countess de La- 
motte, with her blandishments,— for 
though not beautiful, she “ has a certain 
piquancy,”et cetera?— Enough, his poor 
Eminence sits in the fittest place, in the 
fittest mood : a newly-awakened Chris- 
topher Sly; and with his “ small ale,” 
too, beside him. Touch, only, the lights 
with fire-tipt rod ; and let the orchestra 
soft-warbling strike up their fara-lara 
fiddle-diddle-dee ! 


Cuap. VIL. 
Marie-Antoinette. 


Such a soft-warbling fara-lara was it 
to his Eminence, when (in early Janu- 
ary of the year 1784) our Countess 
first, mysteriously, and under seal of 
sworn secrecy, hinted to him that, with 
her winning tongue and great talent as 
Anecdotic Historian, she had worked a 
passage to the ear of Queen’s Majesty 
itself.* Gods! Dost how bring with 
thee airs from Heaven? Is thy face 
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yet radiant with some reflex of that 
Brightness beyond bright ?—Men with 
fixed-idea are not as other men. To 
listen to a plain varnished tale, such as 
your Dramatist can fashion; to ponder 
the words; to snuff them up, as 
Ephraim did the east-wind, and grow 
flatulent and drunk with them: what 
else could poor Eminence do? His 
poor somnolent, so swift-rocked soul 
feels a new element infused into it; 
turbid resinous light, wide-coruscating, 
glares over the ‘ waste of his imagina- 
tion.” Is he interested in the mys- 
terious tidings? Hope has seized 
them; there is in the world nothing 
else that interests him. 

The secret friendship of Queens is 
not a thing to be let sleep: ever new 
Palace Interviews occur ;—yet in deep- 
est privacy; for how should her Ma- 
jesty awaken so many tongues of Prin- 
cipalities and Nobilities, male and fe- 
male, that spitefully watch her? Above 
all, however, “‘ on the 2d of February,” 
that day of “ the Procession of blue 
Ribands,”+ much was spoken of; some- 
what, too, of Monseigneur de Rohan ! 
— Poor Monseigneur, hadst thou ¢hree 
long ears, thou’dst hear her. 

But will she not, perhaps, in some 
future priceless Interview, speak a good 
word for thee? Thyself shalt speak it, 
happy Eminence; at least, write it: 
our tutelary Countess will be the bearer! 
—On the 21st of March goes off that 
long exculpatory imploratory Letter : 
it is the first Letter that went off from 
Cardinal to Queen ; to be followed, in 
time, by “ above two hundred others ;” 
which are graciously auswered by 
verbal Messages, nay, at length by 
Royal Autographs on gilt paper,——the 
whole delivered by our tutelary Count- 
ess.{ The tutelary Countess comes 
and goes, fetching and carrying ; with 
the gravity of a Roman Augur, inspects 
those extraordinary chicken-bowels, 
and draws prognostics from them. 
Things are in fair train: the Dau- 
phiness took some offence at Mon- 
seigneur, but the Queen has nigh for- 
gotten it. No inexorable Queen ; ah 
no! So good, so free, light-hearted ; 
only sore beset with malicious Polig- 


* Compare Rohan’s Mémoires Pour (there are four of them), in the Affaire du 
Collier, with Lamotte’s four. They go on in the way of controversy, of argument, 


and res} onse. 


+ Lamotte’s Mémoires Justificatifs (London, 1788). 
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nacs and others ;—at times, also, short 
of money. 


Marie Antoinette, as the reader well 
knows, has been much blamed for want 
of Etiquette. Even now, when the 
other accusations against her have sunk 
down to oblivion and the Father of Lies, 
this of wanting Etiquette survives her ; 
--in the Castle of Ham, at this hour,* 
M. de Polignac and Company may be 
wringing their hands, not without an 
oblique glance at her for bringing them 
thither. She indeed discarded Eti- 

uette ; once, when her carriage broke 
dee, she even entered a hackney- 
coach. She would walk, too, at Tria- 
non, in mere straw-hat, and, perhaps, 
muslin gown! Hence, the Knot of Eti- 
quette being loosed, the Frame of Society 
broke up; and those astonishing “ Hor- 
rors of the French Revolution” super- 
vened. On what Damocles’ hairs 
must the judgment-sword hang over 
this distracted Earth! Thus, however, 
it was that Tenterden Steeple brought 
an influx of the Atlantic on us, and so 
Godwin Sands. Thus, too, might it be 
that because Father Noah took the li- 
berty of, say, rincing out his wine-vat, 
his Ark was floated off, and a World 
drowned, — Beautiful Highborn that 
wert so foully hurled low! For, if thy 
Being came to thee out of old Haps- 
burg Dynasties, came it not also (like 
my own) out of Heaven? Sunt lachry- 
me rerum,et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
Oh, is there a man’s heart that thinks, 
without pity, of those long months and 
years of slow-wasting ignominy ;—of 
thy Birth, soft-cradled in Imperial 
Schonbrunn, the winds of heaven not to 
visit thy face too roughly, thy foot, to 
light on softness, thy eye on splendour ; 
and then of thy Death, or hundred 
Deaths, to which the Guillotine and 
Fouquier Tinville’s judgment-bar was 
butthemercifulend? Look éhere,O man 
born of woman! The bloom of that fair 
face is wasted, the hair is gray with care ; 
the brightness of those eyes is quench- 
ed, their lids hang drooping, the face is 
stony, pale, as of one living in death. 
Mean weeds (which her own hand has 


* A.D. 1851. 
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mended) attire the Queen of the World. 
The death-hurdle, where thou sittest, 
pale, motionless, which only curses 
environ, must stop: a people, drunk 
with vengeance, will drink it again in 
full draught; far as the eye reaches, a 
multitudinous sea of maniac heads; 
the air deaf with their triumph-yell } 
The Living-dead must shudder with 
yet one other pang ; her startled blood 
yet again suffuses with the hue of 
agony that pale face, which she hides 
with her hands. There is, then, no 
heart to say, God pity thee? O think 
not of these; think of Him whom thou 
worshippest, the Crucified, —who, also, 
treading the wine-press alone, fronted 
sorrow still deeper; and triumphed over 
it, and made it Holy; and built of it a 
‘ Sanctuary of Sorrow,” for thee and all 
the wretched! Thy path of thorns is 
nigh ended. One long last look at the 
Tuileries, where thy step was once so 
light,—where thy children shall not 
dwell. The head is on the block ; the 
axe rushes— Dumb lies the World ; 
that wild-yelling World, and all its 
madness, is behind thee. 

Beautiful Highborn that wertso foully 
hurled low! Rest yet in thy innocent 
gracefully heedless seclusion (unin- 
truded on by me), while rude hands 
have not yet desecrated it. Be the cur- 
tains, that shroud in (if for the last time 
on this Earth) a Royal Life, still sacred 
tome. ‘Thy fault, in the French Revo- 
lution, was that thou wert the Symbel 
of the Sin and Misery of a thousand 
years; that with Saint-Bartholomews, 
and Jacqueries, with Gabelles and Dra- 
gonades, and Pares-aux-cerfs, the heart 
of mankind was filled full,—and foamed 
over, into all-involving madness. To 
no Napoleon, to no Cromwell wert 
thou wedded ; such sit not in the high- 
est rank, of themselves ; are raised on 
high by the shaking and confounding of 
all the ranks. As poor peasants, how 
happy, worthy had yetwobeen! But by 
evil destiny ye were made a King and 
Queen of ; and so both once more—are 
become an astonishment and a by-word 
to all times. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





+t Weber: Mémoires concernant Marie-Antoinette (London, 1809), tome iii., 
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BARON KALCHENVOGEL AT EDINBURGH. 


Let not the reader imagine that we* 
are about to perpetrate sarcasm or in- 
nuendo against our friends of the north, 
if we commence this paper by observ- 
ing that modern Athenians have certain 
peculiarities of character, which appear 
to us excessively odd! 

At the same time, these eccentrici- 
ties are, no doubt, very amiable, and 
arise from principles which, on being 
analysed, would redound to the na- 
tional honour. Among such remark- 
able traits of popular feeling is the im- 
portance they attach to birth, rank, and 
distinction of all kinds. Est modus in 
rebus. No disposition or propensity is, 
in itself, very remarkable, unless it be 
developed to an unusual degree ; aud we 
cannot help suspecting that the spirit 
of “ tuft-hunting” mounts at Edin- 
burgh to the superlative. 

In extraordinary perfection, also, do 
they possess the bump of individuality 
or inquisitiveness, and, on this point, 
resemble the inhabitants of a small 
town not far from the northern capital, 
wherein, once on a time, we remarked, 
at a stationer’s shop, the hand-bill of a 
quack-doctor advertising evening lec- 
tures. 

“ This is a strange production,” said 
we; “every sentence is ungramma- 
tical, and the words are mis-spelled. Is 
it possible that such an impostor draws 
an audience?” 

“ Ow ay”—said an old lady who 
kept the shop—‘*“ he had the grand 
room at the King’s Arms filled at sax- 
pence a head ; for, you see, our town’s- 
folk kenned, weel eneugh, that he was 
an impostor, but they gaéd out o’curi- 
osity, to hear how siccan a chap wad 
come through.” 

Taunt mieux pour Monsieur le Doc- 
teur! In truth, the result was better 
than if his hand-bills had been got up 
in classic style. 

But this is a digression; and we 
spoke of tuft-hunting, a pursuit which, 
at the modern Athens, is frequently 


adopted on principles that in cockney- 
land are unknown. Here, even at the 
present enlightened era, the title of 
lord, baron, or chevalier, is by no 
means looked on with contempt; but, 
from the moment we ascertain that his 
lordship has neither money nor influ- 
fluence, the halo that before surround- 
ed his coronet, fades directly ‘* into the 
light of common day,” and, instead of 
being honoured, he is much more likely 
to meet with insult, than if he had kept 
his title, however ancient, in absolute 
abeyance. The blood of the Planta- 
genets and Tudors may glow in his 
veins, but it will not protect him. 

Among modern Athenians, however, 
he would be very differently treated. 
By their perfervidum genium, their 
imagination and their respect for the 
descendant of a great clan, whenceso- 
ever originating, they are often led be- 
yond the bounds of prudence, so that 
even strangers get credit for merits 
which are not always realised. In 
London, certain members of society 
(whose fellowship we would rather 
avoid) look reverentially on a tuft or 
coronet, because it occasionally serves 
as an “ open sesame” at the doors of a 
gilded saloon that otherwise would be 
closed against them ; moreover, because 
they hope, by the aid of its lustre, to 
find out some of the high-ways or bye- 
ways to wealth; but in Scotland tufts 
are hunted and valued for their own 
sakes, even though the wearer is known 
to be as poor as a church-rat. How, 
then, dare we censure those of the 
north for avarice ? 

At Edinburgh a foreign marquess or 
baron may boldly descend from his lodg- 
ing in the “ flat” of an elevated “ land” 
in an obscure street, nor needs to dread 
the rears. effects of a promenade 
round the Calton Hill during an east 
wind, though conscious that his yearly 
income scarcely sanctions even the 
purchase of a “ sawt herring” and 
pound of potatoes for dinner. Not- 


* A correspondent has here adopted the plural pronoun where the first person 
would have been more appropriate. But let it pass. No one will think of ascribing 


his remarks, either on Edinburgh or London, to the pen of Otiven Yor«e, 
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withstanding this, he is a marquess or 
baron séill (which, practically, would 
not be the case in London); and, if 
he has any acquaintances, doubtless 
he meets with some one walking ab- 
solutely to gain an appetite, who, 
after discussing the news of the day 
and state of the weather, concludes 
with — 

** My dear marquess, if you are not 
better engaged, will you do me the 
very great honour of taking a family 
dinner with us to-day? I cannot 
promise you such wines or such a 
cuisine as you are, no doubt, accus- 
tomed to at Naples or Milan, but can, 
at least assure you of a hearty wel- 
come. Only may I be pardoned the 
freedom of one remark; we like to 
dine punctually at six.” 

Precisely as the hour strikes, he, of 
course, makes his appearance, and, 
according to his host's predictions, 
finds in the “ family dinner” an en- 
tertainment such as he unquestion- 
ably never beheld, and never will 
behold, either at Naples or Milan! 
At the top of the table, shin-of-beef 
soup, one spoonful of which con- 
tains more nutriment than three 
pounds of maccaroni; at the bottom, 
an enormous cod’s-head and shoulders 
stewed with oysters: then roast leg of 
mutton with currant-jelly sauce ;_hoil- 
ed turkey and ham, minced collops and 
broiled sweetbreads: third course, jel- 
lies, blancemange, Italian cream, and 
puddings: the wine being old East 
India madeira; port, vintage 1822, 
ten years in bottle; chateau margot ; 
red and white hermitage; these po- 
tables accompanying a dessert of 
oranges, apples, pears, nuts, keplins, 
and devilled biscuits: the hostess now 
and then apologising to the marquess, 
who, of course, eats like a Trojan, 
that the fare is not so choice nor so 
abundant as she would willingly place 
before one of his high degree. Yet all 
the while, both she and her husband 
perfectly know that (in her own verna- 
cular) the noble marquess “ has not a 
ae bawbee to rub against another.” 

Now, if any of our northern friends 
chooses to say that this all proceeds 
from the genuine spirit of hospitality 
to strangers, which, indeed, prevails at 
Edinburgh to a degree not exceeded 
in any other country, we shall only, 
in the humblest manner, venture to 
hint our dissent from that proposition. 
Without a tuft, gentle reader, you 
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may, indeed, meet with hospitality and 
kindness in Scotland; yet, we doubt 
greatly if you will arrive at the proper 
family dinner with the stewed cod’s 
head, the third course of blancmange, 
and the red and white hermitage. To 
obtain these requires a tuft; but we 
do most decidedly assert, that a slen- 
der and small one will suffice, You 
do not need it to be long and strong 
to make your entrée, but a tuft, of 
some sort or another, you must have, 
otherwise there will be no chance. 

Of the effects of this disposition 
among the Edinburgians, we remem- 
ber some rather ludicrous examples. 
About the year 1816, there appeared 
in the northern capital a most learned 
and dignified character, who had en- 
graved on his cards, “ Baron Anthonio 
Benvolio Kalchenvogel de Kalchenvo- 
gel dans le Carniolique!” The baron 
was in stature more than six feet,—a 
most erect and military-looking per- 
sonage, so much so, indeed, that, in- 
stead of bending forward, like a stu- 
dent, his head and shoulders made 
almost a curve backward as he walked ! 
His garb was extraordinary. He wore 
a sort of oil-skin cloak, made short, 
after the Spanish fashion. He had wide 
trousers of an excessively stout, red- 
dish-brown cloth; a coat and waist- 
coat that were altogether indescribable ; 
and, by way of cwirass (being a catho- 
lic), he wore unalterably an antique 
silver cross, which, he said, contained 
reliques of inestimable. price. His eyes, 
weakened, perhaps, by intense study, 
were shielded by a pair of green spec- 
tacles, and his features, set off with 
moustaches and whiskers, wore an ex- 
pression, not merely of courage, but 
defiance, contrasting oddly with his 
voice and manners, which were ex- 
ceedingly polite, humble, and conci- 


liatory. 


The baron arrived in bad plight at 
Edinburgh, nor was the purpose with 
which he came (that of teaching mo- 
dern languages) likely to ensure any 
brilliant success. | However, as his 
card imported, he was a man of high 
birth. Baron was a good title, as 
times then went in the north, when our 
intercourse with the continent had 
scarcely begun, and Athenians had no 
other barons to reckon on except the 
worshipful four of the exchequer court, 
all of whom were old and ‘* dozened,” 
and knew nothing of the world—at 
least nothing of foreign parts,. But, as 
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I have said, our new diguitary arrived 
at Edinburgh in bad plight. He had 
little or no money. His only suit con- 
sisted of the Spanish cloak, red trou- 
sers, and nondescript coat, above 
mentioned; and all his effects were 
comprised in a wallet containing a 
few books and old letters. Conse- 
quently, the baron’s only available pro- 
perty was ofa kind that would have 
turned to no account any where in this 
world, except at Edinburgh. This was, 
imprimis, his title, Anthonio Benvolio, 
Baron of Kalchenvogel, in Carniola! 
Secondly, a pretended knowledge of 
all modern languages, and an extraor- 
dinary ability to teach them. Thirdly, 
a narrative of his own shipwreck, 
whereby he lost immense property, a 
chest of specie, and collection of family 
archives, which could never be re- 
placed. There was, moreover, the story 
of his having been seven days and nights 
at sea in an open boat, with only one 
keg of water and ‘another of biscuit 
for ten persons; how they cast lots, 
and ate one another; how he felt the 
most invincible repugnance to this 
kind of diet, yet, by superior strength 
and patience, assisted by a small por- 
tion of opium and tobacco, was ena- 
bled to hold out, till, finally, he was 
left solus, the “last man,” and was 
fished up by the crew of a Jamaica 
vessel (the Peggy Wemyss), in which 
he came safely to Greenock. The 
sonorous title, his own talents, and 
this excellent story, formed the triad, 
or stock in trade, whereon the baron 
proposed to subsist for some time in 
Edinburgh, nor, as the result proved, 
had he been over sanguine in his cal- 
culations. 

Of course, the main difficulty was 
at starting; but here he had, in one 
respect, rather under than over-rated 
his advantages. He had, previously, 
no adequate conception in how high 
regard at that period a good teacher of 
modern languages would be held at 
Edinburgh, or how easy it would be, 
for a short time, at least, to delude the 
most sagacious of its inhabitants by 
mere pretension. Johnson’s animad- 
versions on the Scotch are generally 
acrimonious and false; yet, his remark 
in regard to their academic acquire~ 
meuts, was not altogether without 
foundation, when he elegantly said, 
“ Every Scotchman has a mouthful, 
but no one a bellyful, of learning.” 
There have, it is true, been noble and 
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far-famed exceptions to this dogma; 
but, in the radical and critical know- 
ledge of languages, whether dead or 
living, modern Athenians either are, or 
used to be, rather deficient. They can 
all read Latin and Greek, but they do 
not compose well in either; and very 
few can, with celerity and precision, 
even read the untranslated literary pro- 
ductions which exist in French, Italian, 
German, Hungarian, Russian, Danish, 
Dutch, Swedish, Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Hindoo, Persic, Arabic, Turkish, Chi- 
nese, Armenian, modern Greek, Polish, 
Sanscrit, and other dialects, all of which 
the Baron de Kalchenvogel perfectly 
understood. Besides, among the few 
who affect to cultivate such pursuits, 
the usual patience and perseverance 
of the Scotch seem to be wanting, 
and their studies are only superficial. 
They like to talk about their acquire- 
ments, and to collect books, but they 
do not write well in any of the said 
languages, nor, of course, can they 
express themselves fluently in conver- 
sation, nor comprehend readily what 
is addressed to them. Had the Baron 
de Kalchenvogel been thoroughly 
aware of all this, he might have com- 
menced with even greater spirit and 
confidence than he did. 

The baron first entered Edinburgh 
by the genteel and lively district of 
the West Port, where he took up his 
quarters at an inns (as Mr. Galt 
would call it) not far from the plea- 
sant abode afterwards honoured by 
the residence of the renowned Messrs. 
Hare and Burke. Notwithstanding his 
talents and high birth, the landlady, 
who had not much reliance in either, 
was not altogether willing to receive 
him as a lodger; however, he con- 
trived to ingratiate himself so much 
in conversation with some of her esta- 
blished cronies, that, at last, a room in 
her house was accorded to him. 

The first step was of great import- 
ance, for if it proved a failure, the 
loss of time might have very painful 
results. As a teacher of languages, 
wholly dependent on his own title and 
talents, whither should he betake him- 
self to gain that sanction and patron- 
age which, at the outset, are indispens- 
able? Among the learned professions 
it must be sought, of course; but 
which of them should be chosen? 
There were the members of the uni- 
versity, those of the College of Jus- 
tice, and the clergy. On mature re- 
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flection, the last seemed the most ad- 
visable; but the baron had been born 
and bred among Catholics, and how 
could he expect a favourable reception, 
except from the clergy of his own com- 
munity, who, at Edinburgh, formed 
ouly a narrow and, comparatively, in- 
significant sect? Yet, no matter! even 
this disadvantage might be turned to 
account, and if only he could, as a 
stranger, obtain their “ good word,” 
the effects would no doubt spread. 
He, therefore, made his toilette as well 
as he could; turned his old leathern 
stock; flung on his Spanish cloak 
with a most independent air, and 
marched out, inquiring his way to 
the Catholic chapel. On his. arrival 
there, he was informed that the bishop 
was so ill asto be coufined to bed, and 
could not receive any visitors. 

“« Tant mieux, peut-étre!” said the 
baron, who spoke French fluently, at 
least, if not correctly ; “ but is there no 
clergyman at home ?” added he. 

“ Arragh, sure enough, there is,” 
answered the servant, who happened 
to be Irish; * Father Macphail is at 
home, an please you.” 

“ Say to his reverence, then,” replied 
the baron, “ that a distressed foreigner 
wishes for a few minutes’ audience.” 

In this first move our hero was pre- 
eminently fortunate. Father Macphail 
was a kind-hearted Scotsman, of rather 
obtuse intellect, who, in the absence of 
his superior, made it a rule to be polite 
to every visitor, and who was much 
more inclined to believe a nonsensical 
story, than, by cross-questioning, to 
detect imposition. At the moment of 
the baron’s arrival, this reverend gen- 
tlemen was drawing on his great coat, 
having been called out on professional 
duty, and, contrary to his usual prac- 
tice, assumed somewhat of a gruff de- 
meanour towards the intruder. 

* Our doors are never closed,” said 
he, ** against any one in distress, whe- 
ther foreigner or native ; but if ye want 
help, ye hae come to the wrang house 
to get it. The Catholics in Edinburgh 
are an impoverished congregation ; the 
very wa’s of the chapel are no paid for, 
and we have no cash to spare.” 

“ You tink I come to beg?” said 
the baron, drawing himself up to his 
full height, and adopting at once a 
foreign accent —“ no soche a ting! 
De name of de Kalchenvogel never 
shall be associé with Bettler/—I am 
shipwrack, dat is true; [ am seven 
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days and nights dans an open boat 
wid one box bisquee and one bottle 
water pour ten personnes. I lose all 
my proprieté. I am thrown on the 
shores d’Ecosse, and have hope that 
ven my name and rank shall be 
known, je trouverai employ for some 
short time as maitre des langues.” 

“ Stop, friend,” interposed Mr. Mac- 
phail; “ then all you want is to be 
recommended asa teacher of languages. 
But we cannot recommend people that 
we do not know. What languages do 
you profess ?—Can you, for example, 
teach German or Spanish ?” 

“ Meine mutter-sprachen,” answered 
the baron, with alacrity. “ My moder 
and fader tongues! I am Baron Kal- 
chenvogel, in Austria. My fader, cela 
s'entend, was German, and he mar- 
tied a Spanish widow, who had been 
the wife of an Italian marquis.” 

“ Have you any letters or certifi- 
cates to prove all this?” 

* Allerdings,—I1 would say, certain- 
ment; dat is, so much lettres as de 
sea-water and le tempéte not destroy, 
I have apporté von small packete for 
certification.” 

The good priest, who was in a great 
hurry, ran with the letters to the 
bishop, who at once pronounced that 
they were genuine, but advised his col- 
league to beware of deciding in the 
baron’s favour, without some further 
investigation, as it was quite possible 
that genuine documents might have 
got into improper hands. 

Mr. Macphail, however, had made 
up his mind how to act. Chance had 
so greatly favoured the baron, that a 
young advocate of literary pretensions 
had, only the day before, expressed, at 
the bishop’s house, his particular wish 
to find out a competent professor of 
German and Spanish, and the kind- 
hearted priest immediately wrote a 
few lines to Hugh Macorkindale, Esq. 
of Macorkindale, in Charlotte Square, 
as an introduction for the baron, not 
forgetting, however, the qualifying and 
prudential clause, that he had present- 
ed himself for the first time, and as an 
utter stranger, that very morning, and, 
as yet, there had been no certain means 
of proving whether his story were true 
or false. 

This letter he sealed and put into 
the hands of the baron, telling him that 
it was addressed to a young gentleman 
of good fortune, who was particularly 
desirous of learning Italian, Mr. Mac- 
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phail believing all the while that, in 
this language at least, if not in Spanish, 
his friend, Macorkindale, was tho- 
roughly versed, so that if the baron 
were incompetent to teach, his preten- 
sions would, at the very outset, be ex- 
posed. 

Away marched the baron, who soon 
found out the house in Charlotte 
Square, but could not gain admittance 
till he had sent in his card with the 
priest’s letter of introduction, after 
which he was directly summoned to a 
private audience. On his entrance, 
after a very low bow, he, as usual, 
drew himself up with an air of prodi- 
gious dignity, at the same time adjust- 
ing his green spectacles. 

* Pollaria matinia hebdomoradavia, 
signor?” said the baron, speaking very 
quick, but in a loud, firm tone. 

* Sedeas domine!” answered the 
student, still poring on the priest’s let- 
ter, and conceiving that Latin was the 
best language he could adopt, in re- 
return for this altogether unknown 
tongue. 

* Muchas gratias; arra cardia para 
di mi tosa,” said the baron, taking a 
chair. 

« Baron,” observed the student, — 
“your plan will never succeed at 
Edinburgh, unless you can talk Eng- 
lish.” 

“Your pardon, sar, I can speak 
Anglish ver well, and understand all 
vat you say. I took liberté to address 
you in Italian, because Signor Mac- 
phail, he tell a me you are a great lofer 
of that language.” (The baron hoped 
and trusted that his new acquaintance 
knew not a syllable of it.) “ Ah, la 
lingua Toscana che bellissima !” 

“T am not quite ignorant of Italian, 
itis true,” said the eruditus ; but have 
not had so much practice as to speak 
it fluently. Parlo in lingua Italiana 
molto poco !!” 

*€ Ah, bravissimo !” cried the baron ; 
*¢ you pronounce ver vell. I can per- 
ceive you have sharp ear for les langues. 
With a few more lessons on my new 
systéme, you shall gain the true Toscan 
accent.” 

“ But at present,” resumed the stu- 
dent, “ it was of a Spanish master 
that 1 found myself most in need.” 

“ Hidalhocho apothamente de barcha 
heydanhoidon pocho maradanthanan- 
do!” exclaimed the baron. “ Dere is 
no language I know better!” 

In this instance the learned profes- 
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sor had, indeed, spoken nearly the 
plain truth. However, nothing that he 
could utter would have been more 
agreeable to his intended pupil, who 
answered with alacrity — 

** T have a good hour to spare before 
my horses are brought to the door. 
Come, let us begin at once. I have 
the works of Lopez de Vega, Calderon, 
and all the rest, only want the help of 
a native teacher to enable me to read 
them.” 

“ Ver well,” replied the professor ; 
“T am half-Spaniard, half-German, 
half-Italian — all tree as good as natif. 
But dere is von great stombling-stone, 
von difficulté for the maitre des lan- 
gues ven peoples wish to raise what 
you call superstructure before they lay 
the foundation! Vill you permit a 
me von question? Can de language 
exist widout sound ?” 

*¢ Of course written language may—” 

“ Ah ba, ba, bah! Pardon my 
liberté ; but de writing is only de arti- 
ficial sympols by which it is conveyed 
to peoples at a distance from de foun- 
tain-head. Now, ven I talk to you 
vat never vas wrttten, and-never vill 
be written, can I talk widout sound ?” 

“No, I should suppose not,” said 
Macorkindale, staring at him. 

‘* Ah, ah! ver well! Therefore, on 
the sonnd depends ver moche. In 
Spanish you have first to learn the 
Moorish sound of de lettres, for dere 
is great nombre of Moorish words in 
Spain ; and if you do not begin at the 
beginning, and learn de propre accent, 
you will never be grand maitre des 
langues.” 

“ Well, this may all be very philo- 
sophical,” said the advocate; “ but 
surely, the letters of the alphabet are 
the same in Lopez de Vega as any 
where else, and you can find them in 
this quarto book as well as in the 
primer.” 

“ Ah, ba, bah! No soche a ting. 
You find de lettres in that great book, 
but you find de sentencesalso ; den you 
wish to understand de sentences, and 
you cannot understand noting at all ! 
[ vill make for you von Spanish gram- 
mar, den you shall understand.” 

*“ No need of that trouble; I have 
half a dozen Spanish grammars al- 
ready,” said the student. 

* Ah so, so, so, soh !” exclaimed the 
baron, taking up one out of a load 
which the eruditus laid before him; 
“ how rich you are in books,—although 
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my systéme is better as dese !—But 
vow you shall hear. Pray read—”’ 

‘A, b, c, d, e, f, gikolumnopy- 
kew—” said the impatient scholar. 

“ Ah ba, ba, bah! Dat will never 
do,” answered the professor. “ Only 
take my advice; in von short month— 
dat is after von month, you shall read 
de works of Lopez de Vega and Cal- 
deron, as facilement as I read the 
a, b c, at dis moment, mais il faut avoir 
de la patience. You must follow de 
systéme, otherwise no good can be 
done. Now, for example, s'il vous 
plait, say, Awh /” 

“ Awh!” 

“ Ver vell. 

“ Bay!” 

“A Non,—pardon ; Baych !” 

** Baich.’ 

“ Bravo! Now, Kech-hay !” 

“ Kekkay !” 

“ Stronger, s'il vous plait; Kech- 
Hay !” 

In such manner did this most pro- 
mising of teachers occupy the time 
of his wondering pupil, till, finally, the 
latter entirely lost patience, and ex- 
claimed 

* Do let me read a page in some 
Spanish author, even if I am not al- 
lowed to unravel the sense. 

“* Allerdings — wid all my heart,” 
said the baron, making a wry face ;— 
“ but let it be for pastime only. You 
must not think to translate such works 
before you are thoroughly versed in 
the grandes principes de la langue, 
But open the book any where you like ; 
it is all the same to me. So, so, so, 
soh! Ha, dis will do ver vell; beau- 
tiful! Now, will you please to read ?” 

The pupil did so, as well as he 
could, the baron correcting his pro- 
nunciation. 

“ You no understand?” said the 
baron. 

** Several words, of course, but can- 
not make out a clear sentence.” 

“ Den I shall expligue — 


Now, Baych !” 





‘ The beautiful refulgence of those eyes 

Is brighter far than the sun, 

The moon, and the fixed stars. 

As Phaeton once fell down, 

Out of the sun’s fiery car, 

So am I struck to earth 

By the very dazzling light 

Of your gloriously beaming counte- 
nance!” 


“That is rather a confused meta- 
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phor, baron,” observed the Laird of 
Macorkindale. 

“Ha, ha!, Dat is true; but you 
shall see! Lopez de Vega was great 
man — one ver great poet. He had 
occasionellement de delire, de l’ecstase 
de la génie.” 

The baron now proceeded with. his 
version, making every stanza more 
transcendental and unintelligible than 
another, till at length he too appeared 
to have worked himself into the ecstase 
of an improvvisatore, and vociferated 
with a degree of the os rotundum which 
was almost terrifically imposant. 

Upon the whole, the success of this 


Jirst lecture wus immense. The student, 


indeed, wondered very much that 
Lopez de Vega could ever write such 
nonsense, but hoped to find better ma- 
terials in the next canto. Finally, and 
after the ponies were brought to the 
door, he listened, with great interest, 
to the story of the horrible shipwreck, 
also the seven days’ voyage in an open 
boat, the lot-drawing, the canibalism, 
the opium and tobacco, with number- 
less etceteras ; and this interview con- 
cluded by his requesting the distressed 
baron’s acceptance of a five-pound 
bank-note as payment in advauce for 
ten lessons. Moreover, without soli- 
citation, he promised to use his best 
endeavours among his literary friends, 
so that they might be induced to take 
tickets on the same terms, and this 
promise he did not forget. 

From that hour in which the Laird 
of Macorkindale had been completely 
bammed, the fortunes of Baron Kal- 
chenvogel flourished at Edinburgh. No 
one knew better than he the value of 
a five-pound note, and he had con- 
trived to take a respectable lodging in 
St. James’s Square, and obtain all 
requisite comforts, before he even con- 
verted the Royal Bank paper into 
argent comptant. Moreover, he pub- 
lished directly a conspicuous adver- 
tisement in the Courant and Caledo- 
nian Mercury, importing that the 
Baron de Kalchenvogel would be for 
a short time in town, and that all 
those who wished for instruction in 
the modern languages of Europe and 
Asia (of which he gave a list in double 
columns), had better apply to him 
without delay. “The young” (so the 
baron concluded) ‘ would be initiated 
on sound principles, and adults (query, 
dolts?) improved. References of the 
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HIGHEST RESPECTABILITY would be 
given.” 

By dancing, fiddling, painting, sing- 
ing, play-acting, ventriloquism, preach- 
ing, legerdemain, fire-eating, story- 
telling, quack-doctoring, dressing, bow- 
ing, strutting, and other accomplish- 
ments, great effects have, no doubt, 
been produced ere now ; but the notion 
of a large town being absolutely taken 
by a tall man in red breeches and tat- 
tered coat, with green spectacles on his 
nose, on the mere strength of his pre- 
tensions to teach languages of which 
(excepting French and German) he him- 
self scarcely knew a syllable, was, and 
remains something unexampled and 
inexplicable! The plan succeeded, 
however, even to the astonishment of 
the baron himself, who, after all, had 
some good qualities, which not only 
gained, but deserved the approbation 
of the Edinburgians. Der Herr von 
Kalchenvogel was naturally possessed 
of Herculean strength and powers of 
endurance ; he could dine equally wel! 
on turtle-soup and lime-punch, or on 
a bunch of raw onions, with bread, 
salt, and small beer; in a word, he 
was hardy and temperate, and at what- 
ever hour of the day or night his stu- 
dents desired his attendance, he would 
punctually trudge through the deep 
snow or driving sleet, delighted, no 
doubt, if his scholar had played truant, 
or was unwilling to receive the lesson 
for which he had already paid. “ Hoe 
ponamus lucro,” said the baron to him- 
self—for he had a smattering of 
Latin. 

Within less than ten days, the fame 
of the Kalchenvogel had got com- 
pletely abroad, so that even high dig- 
nitaries of the Athenian sphere sent 
him their cards, and desired his pro- 
fessional attendance. By unanimous 
suffrage he was pronounced to be a 
learned and extraordinary man, eccen- 
tric, no doubt, in his habits of life and 
mode of teaching, yet, moreover, a 
pious and good man ; for, though not 
a member of the national church (and 
how could this be expected of him), 
he appeared very religious, and never 
failed in his devotions at the Catholic 
chapel. In conformity with this well- 
sustained part of his character, he had 
mounted at his own apartments a large 
crucifix and a skull, which last had 
been presented to him by one of his 
pupils, who was a medical student, 
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and, when found at home, the baron 
had always a large book open before 
him, his green spectacles on his nose, 
and a jug of water with a crust of 
bread on the table, for he was a pro- 
fessed enemy to luxury, and said that 
bread and water, and hard study, were 
the elements on which he subsisted 
in this world. All this was so very 
strange, and, in theatrical phraseology, 
so effective, that even “ wise men of 
the east,” who had not yet learned to 
live on bread and water,— literary 
savants, professors of the University, 
masters of the High School, and mem- 
bers in all grades of the “ College of 
Justice,” were not ashamed to say 
that they took lessons from that very 
singular and erudite personage, the 
Baron de Kalchenvogel ! 

On various occasions, it is true, the 
baron ran direful risks of exposure, 
and sometimes was exposed, but his 
admirable adroitness and good luck 
together saved him from entire demo- 
lition. In the course of one month, 
by the mere disposal of cards, divided 
into twelve compartments, as tickets 
for so many lessons, he pocketed 
about fifty pounds, the whole of which 
treasure was saved; for the baron, 
meanwhile, contrived to live on credit, 
which may be done in Scotland under 
circumstances that would here render 
it impracticable. 

It happened, oddly and _ ridicu- 
lously enough, that, although the Laird 
of Macorkindale (who was in reality 
a hard student) did not fail to dis- 
cover, in the course of a few days, 
that his pretended teacher knew no- 
thing, but had palmed on him impu- 
dent romances of his own as bond fide 
translations, and although the said laird 
did not hesitate to stigmatise his friend 
with the green spectacles as an im- 
postor, yet he could no more stop 
the successful career of the Kalchen- 
vogel, than the persecuted creator of 
Frankenstein could arrest the “ go- 
ings-on” of that mischievous spectre. 
Many others had been, like Macorkin- 
dale, bammed, who were not so willing 
as he to confess their ignorance ; there- 
fore, in defence of their own dignity, 
gave the professor a good character. 
The baron had been eminently fortu- 
nate in avoiding collision with natives 
of those countries in which he pretend- 
ed to have lived ; and as to the ani- 
madversions nade on him by the few 
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other professors des langues modernes 
who were then to be found in Edin- 
burgh, these were ascribed to sheer 
envy and jealousy of superior merit. 

As a matter of course, the red trou- 
sers, oil-skin cloak, and tattered coat, 
had been laid aside; and, after the 
first week, the baron paraded in a very 
respectable and fashionable costume. 
Yet, notwithstanding his appearance 
and title, there was somewhat in his 
manners and address which prevented 
most people from inviting him to their 
convivial parties. It was, moreover, 
a peculiarity of the baron, that he ra- 
ther disliked social meetings, and wish- 
ed to devote his whole time to his pro- 
fession. He boasted often that he never 
dined ; in other words, he could carry 
about with him a box of eatables and 
pocket-pistol loaded with brandy, by 
which appliances he could obtain a 
comfortable banquet in five minutes, 
whenever he felt fatigued. Thus the 
entire day was at his command, and, 
from seven in the morning till eleven 
at night, ¢he Kalchenvogel was con- 
stantly occupied. 

No story, however brief, can be com- 
plete without a heroine. It so hap- 
pened that in one of the numerous 
houses to which the baron had heen 
introduced as a teacher, there were no 
less than five young ladies, who had 
lately come into possession of inde- 
ayer fortunes, that is to say, each 
vad two thousand pounds, which, by 
the clear optics of Athenians, was 
strangely magnified into and fixed at 
ten thousand. So the join* capital 
must have been fifty thousand instead 
of ten! Their father had been, and 
still was, a respectable tradesman, 
who, by his own industry and parsi- 
mony, was known to have amassed 
considerable wealth, and to whom, for 
the very reason that he had no need of 
it, a distant relation chose to leave a 
good fortune, with separate portions 
for the daughters, as above-mentioned. 

It was exceedingly proper that young 
ladies so wealthy should also be ac- 
complished, and the baron, who was 
among the most modest and correctly 
behaved of men, was employed to give 
them some initiatory lectures on 
French and Italian, on which, more 
suo, he promised them immense pro- 
ficiency, if only they would have pa- 
tience to follow his particular systeme 
for one whole month. 

The five Misses Boddel, however, 
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notwithsianding their accredited wealth, 
did not move regularly in the beau- 
monde of Athens, for papa and mamma 
(setting aside the rank in life of the 
former) were not gifted with very pre- 
possessing manners or address. And 
though the baron was, of course, treat- 
ed merely as a teacher, and not asa 
convivial visitor, yet, a man of such 
rank in the house of the Boddels was, 
of course, looked on as a sort of 
comet,— in German phraseology, a 
merkwiirdige erscheinung ! 

“ Set them up, indeed!” as Mrs. 
Gow, the grocer’s wife, observed— 
** Nansy and Jenny Boddel to hae a 
forenger baron, and no less, teaching 
them to parley voo. But I never seed 
no gude come o’forengers. Wha kens 
what he may teach them? He's a 
stalwart chap, yon!” 

Mrs. Gow’s insinuations, however, 
were misapplied to the baron, whe 
thought no more about the Misses 
Boddel, with their imputed ten thou- 
sand each, than he did about his other 
scholars, and only desired that they 
would take his duodecimary cards, and 
pay for them. Moreover, two of the 
young ladies had already fixed on their 
cavalieri serventi; but, alas! the other 
three were still on the out-look. 

That any one of this amiable family 
should take it into her head to form an 
attachment for her Italian master, was 
an idea which had not for a moment 
entered the baron’s pericranium. He 
looked not for such partiality, and 
had no particular wish to be encum- 
bered with a wife. However, so it 
happened! Among these young ladies 
was one named Celestina—-an appel- 
lation certainly not bestowed on account 
of her musical propensities, for in that 
respect she was not eminent. But this 
demoiselle had quite as much fortune 
as any of her sisters ; and, as she her- 
self sometimes very elegantly expressed 
it, was “ made of as good flesh and 
blood as they.” Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, Celestina found herself gene- 
tally in the back-ground, and by no 
means stood the same chance of being 
respectably and rapidly mated.- For 
every event or circumstance there must 
be a cause, and the truth was, that 
whilst the others were tall and well- 
proportioned, Celestina was ofa dumpy 
figure; they were dark complexioned, 
but she had red hair; their teeth were 
even, but hers were buckies ; they had 
good eyes in their heads, but she squint- 











ed. Further, they were douce, quiet, 
cool-blooded maidens, while, au con- 
traire, Celestina was rather susceptible, 
and not a little inclined to be coquet- 
tish and. frisky. .To the great amaze- 
ment of her guardians, this delightful 
creature seemed to take a liking for her 
Italian studies, whilst her sisters made 
no progress whatever. She got her 
nouns and verbs by heart; and even 
wrote exercises, so that the baron was 
obliged to admit he never had a more 
promising scholar. Often did her sisters 
play truant, but of this fault she never 
was accused; and, on the whole, it 
became almost a point of consideration 
with her immediate guardians, whether 
it might not be best to allow Celestina 
to become a baroness, if she were so 
inclined, for it seemed extremely 
doubtful if she would ever attract a 
respectable, that is to say, a rich hus- 
band. 

The baron himself scarcely knew 
what to make of the good fortune thus 
urged upon him, but would much ra- 
ther have remained in the enjoyment 
of his fifty pounds per month, earned 
by trotting through wind and rain, and 
pretending to teach languages in which 
he could scarcely read a page, than be 
reduced to the certainty of an almost 
equal amount of income, yet clogged 
with such a wife as signora Celestina. 
However, she turned out so excessively 
loving, had so many ways of demon- 
strating her partiality which elude de- 
scription, so cajoled the baron and 
keckled at him, that he was obliged to 
grin, par force, whenever he came in 
her way, and to admit that she was a 
very witty and entertaining personage. 

Such “ goings-on” had their inevi- 
table results,— pray do not misunder- 
stand us, madam — but where such 
young ladies as Miss Celestina are at 
work, there will almost always be 
mischief. Now, one evening, after a 
long and successful career, the baron 
fell, unexpectedly, into a  direful 
scrape! Celestina had missed her 
lesson in the morning, and insisted on 
having it after tea. The Misses Bod- 
del were all going to a grand evening 
party, and when the Kalchenvogel ar- 
rived were all at their toilettes, excep'- 
ing Celestina, who was already pre- 
pared to start, with her flounces full 
blown, and looking as round as a 
peony, yet as fair ( Hibernice dictum) 
“as a daisy or a musheroon!’ She 
took her lesson with alacrity, and in 
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return, presented him with a card of 
invitation to the grand party, which 
was to take place at the house ofa lady 
and gentleman who received éout le 
monde, who had fiddlers, dancers, 
singers, and company of all grades 
and professions, strangely mingled, at 
least three times a-week, always wind- 
ing up with an elaborate supper. 
Whatever might be the baron’s. actual 
wishes, to refuse was out of the ques- 
tion; he could not violate the rules of 
politeness, and he must go, were it 
only to manifest his gratitude to Celes- 
tina, and respect for her amiable rela- 
tions. 

At commencement, this evening 

seemed most propitious. The baron, 
indeed, did not excel much in conver- 
sation or music, and there happened 
to be less dancing than usual; but by 
some strange chance he at. length 
found himself comfortably set down 
to a quiet rubber of whist, with old 
Mrs. Dowffington for his partner, at- 
tending sufficiently to his cards, yet 
with imagination quite awake to. his 
new prospects, seeing himself pro- 
phetically in the snug enjoyment of 
five hundred per annum, being the in- 
terest of his mtended bride’s fortune, 
and freed from all the anxieties and 
toils of his recent pursuits. The Kal- 
chenvogel played whist well; he and 
Mrs. Dowffington were considerable 
ainers, and shewed no disposition to 
eave the card-table. At length, how- 
ever, supper was emphatically an- 
nounced, and a general move was the 
consequence. 

We have neither time nor space to 
moralise, otherwise might conclude 
our brief narrative with a long sermon. 
Alas! on this very evening, when the 
baron, for the first time, believed that 
his wanderings were at an end, and 
that wealth and honours were thrust 
upon him,—at that moment, too, when 
Celestina impatiently looked for his 
attendance in her way to the salle a 
manger, at this critical juncture of af- 
fairs did perfidious Fortune give a new 
turn to her wheel, and the Kalchenvo- 
gel, instead of being on firm ground, 
had arrived at the brink of inevitable 
destruction ! 

Through that whole evening there 
had been present a certain grand dig- 
nitaire,—a native of the sister isle, 
named Sir Theodosius D’ Egmont — 
who had served both in the army 
and in the corps diplomatique, with 
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his left arm in a sling, and with a 
brilliant cross appended to his button- 
hole. Very often it was observed 
that Sir Theodosius fixed his eyes on 
the baron, as he sat at the card-table, 
with a marked and sinister expression : 
but no one thought proper to ask any 
questions. However, in the confusion 
which followed on the breaking up of 
the card-tables, these dignitaries met, 
fora moment, and looked each other 
full in the face. That moment effected 
the baron’s demolition! He could 
not stand the glare of the chevalier’s 
eyes, whose countenance, meanwhile, 
exhibited a grin of sarcastic triumph 
and delight. In a low voice, for he 
would not disturb the company, Sir 
Theodosius pronounced the words — 
* Der schurke, der Canaillenvogel ! 
Ist es miglich dass er sich hier be- 


Jinde?” 


What meaning these cabalistic words 
actually conveyed to the baron, no one 
then could tell, nor has any one since, 
with perfect accuracy, discovered. 
However, his countenance fell; his 
figure lost its usual perpendicularity 
and proportions almost like a disor- 
ganised fautoccino. He made no answer 
to the gibberish (so the bystanders 
deemed it) which the chevalier address- 
ed to him, but retreated gradually till 
he had made his way to the open door, 
throngh which he instantly bolted, 
never more to be seen in the ranks of 
Edinburgh society, or even in the 
streets. The professor des toutes langues 
de I’ Europe et de U Orient was — 
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‘* Like the foam on the wave, 

Like the snow on a river, 

Like the ripple on the lake, 
Gone AND For Ever!” 


On finding that her swain had abso- 
lutely played truant, Miss Celestina all 
of a sudden fainted at the supper- 
table, but was soon recovered by means 
of a tumbler of plotty, administered 
hot and hot by Sir Theodosius. Some 
one enquired what had become of the 
Baron Kalchenvogel ? 

* Baron Kalchenvogel, indeed!” 
exclaimed Sir Theodosius. “ The 
name, at least, though not the title, 
well becomes him. He is the greatest 
rascal, without exception, that ever 
escaped the gallows: the son of a 
worthy and creditable schoolmaster at 
Dublin, who broke his father’s heart, 
then enlisted as a private soldier, rose 
to the rank of serjeant, and deserted 
under circumstances which rendered 
being shot far too lenient a sentence. 
Thereafter he wandered all over the 
world, like a vagabond, as he is; got 
employment on the Continent as a 
courier, in which capacity I last knew 
him, when he was turned off for swind- 
ling and theft. No, no; the green spec- 
tacles and inordinate moustaches, were 
quite ineffectual against my recogni- 
tion. A more worthless and impudent 
impostor never palmed himself on civil- 
ised society. Baron Kalchenvogel ! 
Why, he has about the same preten- 
sions to the rank of baron as I have to 
that of Kuan or Tarrary.” 
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SONNETS, WRITTEN IN THE CHARACTER OF TASSO. 


BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, BART, 


I, 


I wILt not grieve me that my God has given 
Such wildering fancies to my flushing brain, 
Because I know it is a light from heaven ; 
And with it comes that glorious, golden train, 
Of visions, that adorn my muse’s strain. 
But, as by blasts of winds, I yet am driven 
From realm to foreign realm ; and I have striven 
Against the current, but have striven in vain: 
If my imagination rules my heart, 
And I cannot o’ercome the forms I see, 
It is a spell, by which I so impart 
The power of verse the world assigns to me :— 
Not master of my spirit for an hour, 
Bright beings joy, or furies me devour! 


IT, 


My eye is wandering, and bebolds from far 
The storm that gathers in the distant sky ; 
And when I see a cloud across the star, 
That from my birth has told my destiny, 
Its warning vainly I essay to fly. 
There is a spirit bears me on her car, 
And none the rolling of its wheels can bar, 
Where’er the point to which her rule may lie. 
My friends would sober me, and call my mind 
To be more ductile to my reason’s guide ; 
But, in their calmness, though they mean it kind, 
They know not how, is mood my muse’s tide. 
But not for all that reason’s guide can give, 
Would I without the Muses’ favour live. 


Iil. 


My Leonora! though thou shinest high 
Above my reach, as my birth’s star benign, 
Yet to my sight not vainly dost thou shine ! 

Each morn and evening I my prayers apply 

To thee devoutly, and the deepening sigh. 
Though in my hopeless passion still I pine, 
In my mad grief there is a joy divine ; 

And of that passion willing would I die. 

Hour after hour I watch ; and if a smile 
May seem by chance upon my gloom to ray, 

It in a moment can my pangs beguile, 

And drive the clouds of my despair away : 

When at thy feet I kneel, ’tis heavenly bliss 

If but thy garment’s hem my lips can kiss ! 


IV. 
Thy brother frowns upon me as a worm ; 
But I am not of low materials made : 
A mighty fire is in my purple blood, 
And in my brain is Heaven’s gold light array’d. 
I have a haughty mind, and courage firm ; 
But, more than all, from my heart’s spring shall bud 
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Flowers of Elysian garden's round display’d, 
Thy brother’s cruel insults to upbraid. 
High as thy state and ancestry, thy soul 
Knows well, that, greater than all human pride, 
Is the immortal fancy that can roll 
Through the heart's veins — the Muse’s mighty tide. 
I feel that to the highest I may aspire, 
And shrink not humbled from my wild desire. 


V. 


Sometimes, my Leonora, I perceive, 
Thou — even thou — hast also thy fail pride 
Of human weakness; and I see a scorn 
At my devotion scowl upon thine eye ; 
And then, with what a pang profound I grieve! 
And for my rashness I myself deride, 
Who was not to a royal station born : 
Yet strive, like Phaéton, to mount the sky. 
But still thou dost me wrong; for on my birth 
Heaven has bestowed the grandeur of man’s race, 
And given me gifts above the sons of earth, 
And blazed my temples with ethereal grace. 
Oh! with thy princely eyes but search my veins — 
Not in their azure flow are earthly stains! 
VI. 
It is not madness that afflicts my brain ! 
It is the fervour of creative power, 
That vulgar eyes misconstrue, and thus fear. 
They praise the music, but would break the lyre. 
This miscalled madness ’tis that gives the strain: 
’Tis only when the thoughts to fury tower 
That we can move the heart and strike the ear ; — 
Imagination springs alone from fire. 
Mangle the fibres of my mortal part, 
Still from the fragment some harmonious sound 
Of heavenly tone may seem awhile to dart, 
Till they lie still and scattered on the ground. 
But heaped in dust the chords will die at last — 
Then Anger’s self will grieve when all the music ’s past. 


VIL. 


They turn me mad with cruelty and chains, 

Then for my madness double all their ire : 

It is the fury of demoniac fire ! 

What human being ever knew my pains ? 

Did Hell before such malice e’er inspire? 
Was e’er such torture given to human veins ? 
And this to him, whom Nature framed to know, 
By finest fibres, the acutest wo ! 

And this to him, whom not a crime has soiled ! 

And this to him, who, for his country’s fame, 
From earliest boyhood has unconquered toiled, 

And gained a glorious and unspotted name ! 
The very prison trembles with my shrieks, 

And hardest stones themselves my torment breaks ! 


VII. 


A dog would die in this damp lurid vault, 
Whose darkness Heaven’s blest air can visit not : 
But fiends come chattering, and hefore me halt, 
And with their leprous touch my body blot. 
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Sonnets, in the Character of Tasso. [January, 


The blackness with the flame of hell they light, 
And through the gloom the smoke of brimstone waves ; 
They ope the depths of Satan to the sight, 
Where wretches buried lie in scorching graves. 
I pray to die; but yet I dare not die 
When such ineffable tortures meet my view : 
I would not in the fiery furnace lie, 
Where guilt and truth alike the flames pursue.— 
I am a proof, that, in this wretched state, 
Virtue is most exposed to ills of fate. 


1X, 


Ah, Leonora! Leonora! yet 
By fits thine image comes to light my breast: 
I cannot that seraphic smile forget ; 
Nor those deep sighs that in thy heart are press’d. 
In dreams sometimes, amid the raving roar 
Of my tempestuous fancy, comes the form 
Of thy sweet Coaming person ; then no more | 
Blacken the billows, but subsides the storm : 
Calm, but exhausted, to a deathlike sleep 
I sink, till hours of stillness bring my frame 
Some slight relief; and then I wake to weep, 
And, as a charm, pronounce thy hallowed name. 
Involuntary, “ Leonora !” sighs 
Upon my lips, and then my spirit dies. 





Xx. 
But ne’er will vengeance help the cruel hand ; 
And never can thy supplicating prayers 
And tears thy brother’s anger’d bosom melt — 
Anger’d I know not why. I kneel, and vow 
I cannot guess what faults my cries withstand : 
No secret sigh of guilt my conscience bears. 
Thou, also, as | hope, hast often knelt, 
And at his feet bent low the mournful brow, 
To beg for merey to thy shrieking slave, 
And striven his fury in thy tears to drown ; 
Or prayed that he would lay me in my grave, 
And draw upon my grave a spotless crown. 
’Tis strange, and mystical beyond all thought, 
That life should be in me with woes so speechless fraught. 
XI. 
No more can I the web of fiction weave ; 
My selfish agonies are too severe — 
Imagination’s fire is quenched and dead, 
And actual torment shrivels up my brain! 
Light woes, by fiction’s force, me may deceive ; le 
Of griefs imagined precious is the tear ; 
But round the flames that scorch us will not spread 
The shadows that a faéry veil sustain. 
I beat my brow against the dripping wall ; 
Upon the lank and loathsome ground I roll ; 
Upon the spirits of the dead I call, 
To seize my body and to save my soul ! 
There is no mercy in the human heart :— 
Perchance the very fiends may take my part ! » 


1837.] 
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A SCOURGING SOLILOQUY ABOUT THE ANNUALS. 


Sin Isaac Pennineoron and Sir Bu- 
sick Harwood were contemporaries at 
Cambridge (Lady H.and Miss H. were 
contemporaries of mine); the first was 
Regius Professor of Physic and Senior 
Fellow of St. John’s; the second dis- 
charged the important duties, now so 
elaborately executed by Professor 
Clarke, of Anatomical Professor and 
Fellow of Downing. Both possessed 
some reputation, and both despised 
each other. Sir Busick was, on one 
occasion, called in by the friends ofa 
patient who had been under the care 
of Sir Isaac, without obtaining any re- 
lief. Sir Busick, not approving of the 
treatment which had been adopted, in- 
quired the name of the physician pre- 
viously in attendance. ‘Sir Isaac 
Pennington,” was the reply. “ He!” 
exclaimed Sir Busick; “ if he were 
to descend into a patient’s sto- 
mach with a candle and lantern, he 
would not be able to name the com- 
plaint.” Such is the story told by 
that rare Johnian, who has given us 
so many NuTs to crack; and should 
any reader please to observe, that it 
has no connexion with the ANNUALS, 
I would delicately hint to him, as the 
baron says in Peter Simple, that he is 
mistaken. It was my misfortune to 
pass the long vacation under the 
care of a Neapolitan physician, who 
was nearly introducing me to a road 
which Belluomini is beginning to 
make us acquainted with in Eng- 
land. By the way, there will be some- 
thing peculiarly appropriate in the la- 
dies’ phrase of a “ killing man,” when 
applied to this worthy /Zsculapian. 

It was while in the act of reclining, 
for the first time after so long an inter- 
val, upon my water-couch, that the 
anecdote recurred to my memory. 
The water-couch is an improvement 
upon the water-bed of Dr. Arnott, 
and forms a delightful chair ; —some- 
thing like sitting upon the wings of a 
dove. Whewell is writing his [History 
of the Inductive Sciences upon one ; 
and declares that it helps him along 
wonderfully. Here, then, I sit to hold 
my first levee on my return from Italy, 
and a large party, all with introduc- 
tions from my friend, James Fraser, and 
carriage-paid, are assembled to wel- 
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come me. Mr. Ritchie, from his tour 
in Ireland in search of the Picturesque 
and Romantic; Lady Blessington, 
from the Gore, Kensington, with her 
Book of Beauty; Miss Landon, from 
Chelsea; Mr. Caunter, from India, 
with a message from Timur Beg; Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, from the Continent, where 
she has been travelling with Fanny 
Corbaux, and a numerous suite, col- 
lecting Pictorial Groups; Mr. Roscoe, 
from Spain, &e. &c. Was that a 
knock? I thought I had sported my 
door — Come in! “ Dinner, sir.” 
How very satisfactory !—just at the 
moment. Well, after all, Gyps are 
very useful animals. What could 
Crabbe mean by calling a Fellow of 
a College “a monster?” Methinks, 
an ignorant manufacturing town in 
Wiltshire, like » need not have 
induced the LL.B. to turn up his nose 
at us. A monster, indeed! Why, there 
is no situation in life so favourable to 
the developement of the mental and 
bodily charms — look at me, for ex- 
ample (which the reader will find it 
rather difficult to do)—what a bill of 
fare for a matrimonial advertisement 
in the Post! “ Appearance prepos- 
sessing —manners elegant —high ho- 
nours —age twenty-five.” Now, all 
this is owing to my Fellowship. Then, 
again, how easily, and without effort, 
every luxury is lifted into my rooms, 
as by magic. [ trace upon a slip of 
paper such a comniand as this — 





** Stewed eels, roast chicken, Peter- 
house pudding — celery and gru- 
yére, at five.—T.G. 

St. John’s, Dec, 14.” 


and at five up comes the box. Gyp 
waits, and I descend. To-day, in- 
deed, will be unusually brilliant, for 
I shall carry down four ladies in my 
arms. The Ladies Blessington and 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley, will sit on 
one side, both in crimson; Miss Lan- 
don and Mrs. Hall, in superb green 
and vermilion, embroidered with gold, 
on the other. 


[Here there is an unfortunate hiatus 
in the soliloquy which I have in vain 
sought to fill up»— Devil. ] 

D 
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BOOK OF BEAUTY.* 


The Book of Beauty is not unworthy 
of its name: “The Marchioness of 
Abercorn and Child,” after Landseer, 
is admirable—“ and Dog” ought to be 
added, for a more humanlike instinct 
was never seen in canine race. Land- 
seer’s animals are all alive. I can’t 
say much for Mr. Parris’s “ Lucilla,” 
but his “ Minna” is charming—full of 
spirit and coquetry. The most beauti- 
ful portrait, however, in the book, is 
“ Juliet,” by Bostock; it is richly 
sunny and intellectually voluptuous. 
Such a face as that would make a sens- 
ation even at Cambridge: I shall be 
at Verona all night! The literary con- 
tents, as might be expected from the 
Countess, are playful and amusing. 
Sir William Gell’s remarks upon the 
** Romantic History of the Moors in 
Spain,” demand higher praise. The 
“* Honey Moon,” by Lady Blessing- 
ton; a “* Scenein the Life of Nourma- 
hal,” by Miss Landon; and “ Fran- 
cesca Pignatelli,” a Neapolitan story, 
by the Hon. K. B. Craven, please me 
most. The poetry wants fire; but 
there is sweetness enough in the lines 
accompanying the picture of Lady 
Abercorn to deserve quotation. 


** Madonna, 


‘* L’ effigie é questa— 
Tu né begli occhi che di luce onesta 
Ardono sotto nero et sottil arco ; 
‘lu nella faccia amabile et modesta, 
Quasi per yetro, che alla vista € varco.” 
Cxiementi Bonn. 


Maponrna! in that land where thou 
Hast priest and pilgrim round thee 
kneeling, 
And shrines, where youth and beauty 


ow, 
To thee, the beautiful! appealing ; 

Oft on those lineaments divine, 
By Guido’s glowing pencil fired, 

I’ve gaz’d, and lingering in thy shrine, 
Confessed the spell thy look inspired. 


But here, as fair a form I trace 

As e’er by Guido’s touch was given ; 
And bere as sweet a cherub’s face 

As Raphael ever caught from heaven : 





* Heath’s Book of Beauty, with Nineteen beautifully finished Engravings. 
London, 1837. Longman and Co. 


Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 
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And both so like to Thee and thine — 
Ah! frown not, if the pilgrim raises 
His homage to an earthly shrine, 
And breathes an avé while he gazes. 


For when hath painter’s sunny dream, 
Or poet’s rapt imagination, 

Or scuiptor, e’er embodied theme 
So like a shrine for adoration ? 

With looks of heaven’s own liquid blue— 
Bright tints that so reflect each other ! 

’Twas thus from Grecian chisel grew 
Her holiest idol--* Child and Mother.’ 


Type of thine own maternal Rose ! 
With peerless cheek and guileless 


bosom, 
And rich in all that Heaven bestows— 
Thy bud shall ripen into blossom, 
The breeze, that fans thine infant brow, 
Shall only breathe to banish sadness ; 
And every spring that clothes the bough 
Shall wake for thee its song of glad- 
ness ! 


Each hope fulfilled —each care repaid— 
A flowery path expands before thee ; 
And she—the Russell’s ‘ sainted shade,’+ 

Shall cast her hallowing mantle o’er 
thee ! 
The ‘ watchword’ of thine ancient linet 
Shall best instruct thee in thy duty ; 
And prove its mighty spell in thine — 
The spell of Virtue linked with 
Beauty.” 


I have a regard for Lord Abercorn,on 
account of school recollections ; let me 
advise him to rise earlier—one o'clock 
is really too late for breakfast. Let 
him read what Mr. Smith announces 
concerning the Sun and Moon, though 
it is apparent that Mr. Smith’s Day has 
nothing to do with Martin. 


** Sun and Moon. By James Smith, Esq. 


‘ Dear brother, quit with me the sky !’ 
(Thus spoke the Queen of Night,) 

* And, radiant, walk the earth, while I 
Dispense my milder light. 

On Malta’s Rock I'll take my stand, 
To calm the seaman’s fears ; 

And you shall brilliantly command 
O’er barbarous Algiers.’ 

Each godhead straight on earth alights 
With such a potent blaze, 

That Malta long was ruled by Nights, 
And Algiers long by Days.” 





+ The celebrated Lady Rachel Russell. 


+ The motto of the Hamiltons of Abercorn Sola nobilitas virtus. 
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KEEPSAKE.” 


The Keepsake opens with a very 
agreeable dramatic interlude, by Lady 
Dacre,—“ Thursday Morning, or the 
Bachelor’s House.” Now I entertain 
a great respect for the authoress of the 
Chaperon and think her criticism of 
the animal in Eugene Aram, under 
which Mr. Bulwer has written “ cat,” 
very admirable. ‘“ Mr. Bulwer’s cat,” 
said her Jadyship to me one evening, 
“isa dog.” IT bowed an assent. But 
in the present sketch, while the charac- 
ter of the Old Bachelor, Sir Geoffrey, 
is capitally drawn, that of Emma is 
miserably designed, and might have 
emanated from Acton Priory. No 
woman, under the circumstances, could 
have behaved in such a manner toa 
recovered lover. The dramatis per- 
sone are Sir Geoffrey, an old bache- 
lor; Henry, his nephew; Mr. Defoil, 
a jeweller; Emma, betrothed to Sir 
Geoffrey ; Mrs. Kindways, her friend. 
The first scene gives us a téte-d-téte 
between the old bachelor and his 
nephew. 


“ Sir G. Well, well, I have heard 
enough of your campaigns, Harry, I 
want some little account of yourself. I 
must tell you, a report reached me at 
your outset from Paris—-eh ? 

‘* Henry. A thousand reports may have 
reached you, uncle, 

** Sir G. You know what I allude to 
—a pretty blue-eyed Opera Dancer. 

“ Henry. Oh, little Stephanie! Iran 
a man through the body for her, 

‘* Sir G. Through the body, Henry ! 
Odds my life, and wern’t you hanged for 
it, you dog ? 

“ Henry. You see, sir. 

“ Sir G. What, the man survived ? 

“ Henry. He did; for I only pierced 
his bust. 

“Sir G. Bust! the devil! the seat 
of the heart, the lungs—every thing 
most vital. How could he survive! 
The surgeon was sent for instantly, I 
presume, 

“* Henry. No; but the tailor was. 

* Sir G. The tailor, to stitch up a mor- 
tal wound? 

* Henry. It was only the bust, as I 
told you.” 1 

“ Sir G. Explain yourself, you pup- 
Py — 

‘* Henry. Why, Monsieur Alcide af- 
fected to be a modern Hercules. Nature 
had done but half her work; she had 





"The Keepsake. 
1857, Longman and Co, 


Edited by the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
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given the length but not the breadth ; 
and in those pectoral muscles, provided 
My the tailor, I plunged my vengeful 
blade, Our seconds then interfered, we 
shook hands, and I relinquished Ste 
phanie to him next day.” 


Here I must leave the wanderings of 
the story, and introduce the reader to 
the room where Emma is fainting, 
Sir Geoffrey supporting her, Mrs. 
Kindways threatening hysterics, and 
Henry looking inexpressible things. 
It may be necessary to premise, that 
the Old Bachelor, in his numerous 
queries, alludes to some affairs of the 
heart in which his nephew has been 
engaged. 


“ Henry. Oh, dear uncle— she is 
my—my— my— my—— 

* Sir G. Your what ? 
phanie, I hope? 

* Henry. Oh, no, no— 

“* Sir G. Why, she a’n’t your Ama- 
zon, sure? 

“* Henry. No, indeed, uncle. 

‘* Sir G. The devil! She can’t be the 
third Miss Smilesbury — 

“ Henry. Far from it, far from it~ 

‘*SirG. Your slight resemblance, 
then? 

“ Henry. Nor that, nor that. The 
adored reality. 

“ SirG, What! hey! your first love, 
your schoolboy fancy ? 

“* Henry. The first, the only woman I 
ever did, ever could love. 

“* Sir G. Love! love! love your aunt, 
you dog! It is not right—it is very 
wicked, sir, to be in love with one’s 
aunt, It is contrary to the canon law, 
sir. 

“* Henry. She is not my aunt yet. 

‘“* Sir G. But she will be, to-morrow. 
Every thing is ready; the rooms are all 
furnished, the curtains up, the carpets 
down. Let me tell you, this is a very 
awkward business--a very awkward 
one. Gadso! it is well I discovered it 
to-day, however—(gives a puff, and fans 
himself with his hat). Faith, I think the 
room is close. 

“ Henry (at Emma’s feet). Emma! my 
beloved Emma ! 

« Sir G. Hush! such expressions are 
criminal, sir! God bless my soul! 
what is to be done?’ How am I to keep 
him entirely out of Highwood House? 
My natural heir! the property entailed 
upon him. Besides, all this does not 
promise well for the peace and quietness 
I looked forward to in an orderly well- 


Not your Ste- 





London, 
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furnished house—(to Henry) — There, 
there, leave her in the chair till she 
comes to herself again,—(By this time 
Henry and Mrs. Kindways have placed 
Emma ‘in the chair. Henry advances 
with eagerness). 

“ Heury. Hear me, hear me, dear 
uncle. 

‘* Sir G, Hold yourtongue—hold your 
tongue, you puppy! TI haveit all in my 
head. How should you know what is 
best in this dilemma? Listen to me— 
(takes him aside.) If I could prevail on 
her to let you stand in my shoes, Harry ; 
and if you were to marry this — (looking 
at her)—very troublesome young lady 
in my stead. 

** Henry. Dear uncle! 

** SirG. Do you think, Harry, I say ; 
do you think you could persuade her to 
submit to the change? 

** Henry. Perhaps —(Going to Emma, 
and kneeling at her feet) —Emma! my 
own Emma! Look, it is I —it is your 
Henry ! 

“ Emma—(reviving). Ah! is it you? 
How came you here? Leave me, leave 
me, I conjure you! Go,— fly,—let me 
never see you more. 

ws Henry. Talk not so, my beloved 
Emma. You are restored to me — you 
are mine again! 

«« Emma. No, Henry, no. It is too 
late. I must—I will marry Sir Geof- 
frey ? 

« Sir G. There, now,— who would 
have thought it? After all, she is as 
wilful as the rest of her sex !” 


Whoever wishes to know how this 
intricate affair terminates, must consult 
the volume—taking care to make early 
application, as only a limited number, 
Ke. &e 

But to return to the Keepsake. Hail 
to the author of the “ School of the 
Ifeart!” for he reminds me of Cam- 
bridge. 


** Sonnet. By the Rev. Charles Alford. 


Friend of my heart, here in my close 
green bower 
I wait thy coming ; slender clematis, 
And the rank ivied vine, with late 
primroses, 
And the classic tea-tree, with small pur- 
ple flower, 
Are here ; and foxglove, with its bearded 
bell, 
Haunt of the passing bee; and thy 
delight, 
The lily ‘of the valley, purest white, 
Rising, like naked nymph from ocean’s 
shell. 


* Finden’s Tableaux. 


[January, 


Nor wanting is Canova’s art divine ; 
On the rade trunk, native in earth 
below, 
The god of gladness, garlanded with 
vine, 
And Ariadne re-assured from wo ; 
And the full noon, by leafy screen de- 
layed, 
Has spread the pebbled floor with fickle 
shade,” 


OF the rest of the poetry in the 
volume what can I say? even this 
claret (it is Rowe’s best) can with diffi- 
culty impart a zest to it. It is very 
much like my friend Whewell’s Prize 
Poem about Boadicea; and might be 
used with advantage in the way of 
Impositions, to prevent mistakes — I 
mean College Impositions. But it 
harmonises happily with the prose. I 
wish I could say something agreeable 
of the Lady Emmeline’s rhymes — but 
they want life, character, and nature. 
There is an invocation to the Spirit 
Land, elaborated in the most refined 
tone of Mrs. Hemans’ affectation ; no- 
thing can be more melancholy; No- 
vember fog, Waterloo Bridge, and 
Section F, No. 156, darken the page 
as you are reading. Where the Spirit 
Land may be situated, I don’t pretend 
to know, unless America be intended, 
and there we are assured that since 
the introduction of temperance socie- 
ties, a great reduction has taken place 
in the consumption of whisky. There 
are, also, some melodious strains (not 
Sapphics) by one of the euphonous 
family of the Smiths (Lydia), all about 
a Night Watch at sea; though not 
quite so correct, I fancy, as some of 
Basil Hall’s. I would recommend to 
Miss Smith an Italian tour; her name 
is a fortunate omen; let her think of 
Penelope! Indeed, the South pre- 
sents, at the present moment, a very 
favourable matrimonial opening ; it is 
even affirmed that patents of nobility 
will, in future, be granted only to 
those persons who are in possession of 
an unincumbered Peet of twenty 
pounds per annum. [ write the sum 
in full, marvellous as it may appear. 


FPINDEN’S TABLEAUX.* 


Really, Mrs. 8. C. your journey has 
been a charming one ; both to yourself 
and your readers, 

Finden’s Tableaux are designed to 


A series of Thirteen Scenes of National Character, 
Beauty, and Costume, Edited by Mrs. 8, C. Hall. 


London, 1837. Tilt. 
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illustrate, by pictorial groups, the cha- 
racter and costume of all nations. 
The idea was a happy one, and its 
execution, for the most part, admira- 
ble. Here, the pencil of the artist has 
room to develope its creations without 
compressing a face into deformity, as 
we observe in the smaller class of 
illustrated Annuals. Among the Pic- 
torial Groups which have particularly 
pleased me, may be mentioned two 
Albanian lovers. 


“* The wild Albanian, kirtled to his knee, 

With shawl-girt head, and ornamented 
" gun; 

And gold-embroidered garments, fair to 
see.” 


Childe Harold. 


The girl holding a bunch of flowers 
in her hand — very pleasantly translat- 
ed, by Leigh Hunt, into a love-letter: 
a few of the flowers, I think, were 
picked at Hampstead. Such a line 
as 


“* He and his bonny bride will busk it.” 


is not quite so delicately amatory as 
some of Anacreon’s. ‘ Poland” pre- 
sents us with an exile and his daugh- 
ter, very charmingly drawn, and ex- 
cellently engraved, to which Allan 
Cunningham has added a very spirit- 
ed ballad. Te has evitewtly buckled 
on his claymore for the occasion, and 
it may be desirable, after such a di- 
thyrambic, not to select St. Peters- 
burg for the summer holydays. Ver- 
bum sat—Under the guidance of my 
friend, Miss Corbaux (I have passed 
many a pleasant evening with her in 
Surrey), we reach Arabia, where we 
behold a lovely woman, most elegant- 
ly disarrayed, with a superb jug in 
her hand, kneeling at a well. Now, 
Fanny ought to know, that a houri 
like this would never be permitted to 
burn her colourless cheeks in any such 
employment. She would be reclining 
upon a silken couch, with a jewelled 
pipe in her hand, and a slave with a 
peacock fan over her head. I thought 
that Silk Buckingham had been more 
diffusive of Oriental learning. The 
title of the picture ought to be—“ An 
Arab lady at Almack’s.” The “ Visier 
purchasing a female slave,” (Turkey) 
is very beautiful ; Mr. Robins, though, 
would have made more of her, I guess. 
In the accompanying lines, Mr. Laman 
Blanchard waxes eloquent upon the 
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delights of a domestic hearth in the 
Westminster Road; and now that 
omnibuses traverse that mystical re- 
gion, I doubt not that the charities 
of life will be found to exist there. It 
is said, that even in Greenland the 
mothers love their children, —a ‘sur- 
prising fact — but vouched by eminent 
travellers. My theory of domestic 
comfort, however, rather differs from 
this gentleman’s; and if any thing 
could induce me to abandon my agree- 
able locale at John’s, it would be 
a café at Damascus. Seventy-two 
houris, also, made of musk, furnish 
an additional temptation to adopt the 
tnrban, which is really very be- 
coming. But this is a digression. 
Mr. Blanchard writes in a very feeling 
manner; but I would just take the 
liberty of saying, that fountains don't 
sing in Turkey, although the one in 
the Temple probably may; I should 
also be glad to see the following verse 
explained :— 


‘* The gorgeous East flings round ‘ bar- 
baric gold and pearl ’— 

Price poor for her, sweet slave! not 
worth one precious curl ; 

Yet that curl must be given, as only Love 
bestows, 

Who round life’s lightest things his own 
rich magic throws.” 


At Cambridge, all candidates for the 
Porson are required to accompany their 
Greek verses with a literal Latin trans- 
lation ; it would be highly desirable if 
this practice were introduced, in a mo- 
dified form, into the poetical literature 
of the day. Let every young lady and 
gentleman be obliged to give a prose 
translation of their rhymes in the same 
page. Hence, a double advantage will 
arise ; the reader will be able to com- 
prehend the authors, and the authors 
to understand themselves,— an attain- 


ment by no means universal. “ Per- 
sia,”— a girl reclining, with a slave 


handing her coffee, is absolutely de- 
licious and intoxicating. Never since 
I was at Damascus (a long time ago) 
have I been so gratified. Pope cer- 
tainly dreamt of her when he talked 
of drinking “ delicious poison ” from 
the eye ;— undoubtedly the only sort 
of poison a sensible man would think 
of imbibing. The illustration” of 
“ Africa,” though very pretty, is a 
mistake ; Clarkson would never recog- 
nise such niggers as those. 

H[aving despatched “ Mrs. Hall’s 
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squadron of poets (rather an awk- 
ward one, but Laman has real 
talent), we come to her own con- 
tributions, which are light, sketchy, 
and agreeable ; but she should eschew 
romance, and leave all such lofty 
flights to Pelham and the Vauxhall 
balloon, which, consisting only of 
gaudy colours and air, can ascend to 
any elevation. By the by, what an 
admirable opportunity is now offered 
to the author of Rienzi of adding 
another to his long list of triumphs — 
I allude to Mr. Green’s continental 
trips. Let the Disowned think of it; 
he has already delighted us with the 
Pilgrims of the Rhine, but the Pil- 
grims of the Air would be equally at- 
tractive, and more original; and he 
might just call in at the moon, en pas- 
sant, to see what alterations have oc- 
curred since Bishop Wilkins’ memo- 
rable Visit. Such an Excursion would 
be almost as poetical as Wordsworth’s, 
and much higher! Besides, Mr. Bul- 
wer’s presence would facilitate the 
ascent; for, since he has been so long 
employed in raising the wind, it 
would, no doubt, return the compli- 
ment. But I am deserting Mrs. Hall, 
and my lecture upon simplicity. She 
should not, for instance, talk of the 
fascination of the sweet scene “ wrap- 
ping the soul as with a charmed 
mantle.” This is the “ Romance of 
Anna Maria,” not of Maddaleina. 
Moreover, souls don’t wear mantles, 
at least in Italy, where they sit in the 
eyes, and a very comfortable home 
they have—stars in heaven! I thought 
so last April at Florence, where I met 
Angelica Zephyretta—as sweet as her 
name —but, au revoir. As to the story 
about Florence O’Donnell (illustrating 
Portugal), it has a smack of the Minerva 
—not ofGreece, but Leadenhall Street ; 
and with regard to the existence of the 
small white slab in the cemetery of the 
Ursuline Convent, at Lisbon, with the 
inscription, “ F. O’D. et. xxii.,” there 
must be some mistake. During a 
recent visit to Portugal to inspect a 
vineyard, exclusively set apart for 
St. John’s, T heard the history of Flo- 
rence, and should have brought a 
note to Mrs. Hall had I not been 
obliged to return unexpectedly to 
Cambridge. In fact, Florence looks 
remarkably well, and “ is quite the 
rage.” 

Mrs. Hall’s lighter manner is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant: here is a scene in 
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the interior of a Spanish house, at 
Madrid — 


**¢« Pichoncita!’ exclaimed her aunt 
one afternoon, on waking from her 
siesta ; ‘ Pichoncita! I wish you would 
make up your mind and marry. Vaya! 
times are changed since I was young! 
Then maidens were obliged to wed at 
their fathers’ pleasure ; but now—vaya ! 
vaya;—you are only told to choose. 
Ah! you must make speedy choice, for 
I am tortured by your admirers.’ 

“« «So am not I,’ replied the mischiev- 
ous girl; ‘1 should positively die, if it 
were not for those amusing men. Did 
you observe the venerable Don Alberto 
kneeling for the fan I dropped last night 
at the Tertulia? Was it not delicious to 
see how he puffed and sidled ?’ 

“**« Ah! wicked une; but you might 
drop fans all the same if you were mar- 
ried —’ 

*““* Yes; and have the great green 
eyes of a husband glaring on me.’ 

““« Chica! but why marry a man 
with green eyes? What think you of 
Don Fernando? is not he a_ proper 
man ?’” 

** * Marvellouly so— in his own opin- 
ion. Marry! dear aunt! why, if I mar- 
ried him, he would disfigure all the mir- 
rors in my house.’ 

*** You have given great encourage- 
ment to the Italian Signer Ludoyico.’ 

“* Nay, dear aunt— only conversa- 
tion. He liked to hear me talk, and L 
like talking.’ 

“*On the last Dia de reyes, you 
know, cunning one, you managed to be 
drawn with Don Bartolo. I’faith, that 
would be a match! Vaya! that would 
please your father !’ 

“« Eh! but not me! It was only to 
vex that ugly Dolores, who sets up for a 
wit. Oh! the dear delight of plaguing 
both the one sex and the other, and feel- 
ing so independent, that you know it is 
impossible for them to return the com- 
pliment!’ 

** * Luisa,’ said the aunt, looking stead- 
fastly at her niece; ‘if you go on at 
this rate, you will never get a husband. 
You arealready talked of as ajilt all over 
Madrid’ (The young lady sneered,) 
‘ Remember I tell you so—1, who know 
the world,’ 

‘*** You must know very little of the 
world, then, dear aunt,’ she replied, in 
a con spirito sort of voice, ‘ to tell me 
any such things.’ As she spoke, she pre- 
sented to her venerable relative a paper 
full of sugar-plums—a gift which she 
knew to be irresistible. 

““*« Vaya!’ cried the dame, picking 
out the largest: ‘ Vaya! your beauty 
will fade.’ 

“*In time, I dare say,’ replied the 
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saucy girl: ‘when I arrive at fifty- 
eight, I shall be as old and as wrinkled 
as—as——.’ She fixed her beaatiful eyes 
upon her aunt, who returned a glance 
by no means amiable. 

*** How now, minx,’ she exclaimed: 
‘ this to my face?’ I shall not be fifty- 
eight these four years,’ 

“©* You, dearest aunt! You! Oh! 
who supposed I could mean you!’ she 
said, kissing her hand; ‘ I was thinking 
of Senora Veronica Guzman.’ 

* « She!’ screamed the old lady: ‘ she 
is sivty-eight—not fifty-eight! Chica! 
how could you be so blind? Then, 
dearest, you let every one see how clever 
youare, When I was young, I knew 
better — I always kept my cleverness to 
myself.’ 

*** Did it give you trouble, aunt?’ 
inquired the undutiful pupil, in rather 
an under tone of voice, while an expres- 
sion of extreme archness lit up her ani- 
mated face. 

“«« What say you?’ asked her rela. 
tive, whose hearing was not particularly 
acute ; indeed, she had overworked the 
five senses in the days of her youth, and 
the consequence was, they had become 
wearied of labour. ‘ What say you ?’ 

“*« That concealing your cleverness 
must have been a hard task,’ replied the 
young lady, meekly, but distinctly. 

“* Ah! ah! so it was—so it was— 
but I did it—Ididit. I have laughed 
for hours behind my fan, while others 
were — what think you, pichoncita” 

‘** « Laughing at you?’ 

**€ You have said it—— you have said 
it,’ croaked the old Spaniard, rising from 
her chair. Ah! my dear, you have all 
your poor aunt’s wits, but not her dis- 
cretion——few women have. I could tell 
you such secrets, but not till you are 
married, Luisa — must never tell secrets 
to those who have not secrets to return. 
T pray you, sweet one, think of what I 
have said — think of your beauty— keep 
in your wit — and make a proper choice. 
But I must go. Ah! the privileges of 
marriage are worth the penalty, even if 
the husband had green eyes? Green 
eyes! Qh, the funny one! You do 
break my heart — you do, chica, and yet 
I love you, you are so like what I was— 
except the discretion.’ Twice she re- 
peated, ‘ except the discretion ;’ tapping 
with her huge fan the rich cheeks of her 
niece, and then quitted the room.” 


Here I stop; but if Mrs. Hall will 
oblige me with her Luisa’s direction, 
I shall be most happy to make her ac- 
quaintance, when I pay my long-pro- 


* The Tour in Spain. By Thomas Roscoe. 
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miséd visit to Mr. Villiers, at Madrid, 
should he survive Spanish cookery un- 
til next summer.—(See the Grunticle, 
passim.) 


LANDSCAPE ANNUAL.* 


As I am now in Spain, I cannot do 
better than make a few visits there 
under the guidance of Mr. Roscoe, 
who has written the most agreeable 
and instructive book upon Spain which 
it has been my fortune to meet with ; 
the language is good, the information 
copious and well arranged, and not 
the less veracious because the writer 
wrote it at Somer’s Town. He is a 
capital specimen of Cowper’s travel- 
ling clock, in the “ Task,” which 
runs the great circle, and is still at 
home. I hope he will visit every coun- 
try of Europe in the same manner; 
it is quite as entertaining—not to speak 
of the trouble and expense avoided. 
The drawings are from the admirable 
pencil of Roberts, and require no 
commendation. The “ Street of Al- 
cala” is vividly sketched, with “ its 
real play worth all the dramas in the 
world ;” so is the “* Entrance to Ma- 
drid through the Gate of Fuencarral,” 
and the “ Great Square at Vittoria.” 
Among the most interesting passages 
of Mr. Roscoe’s Tour, the account of 
the migratory flocks of Spain strikes 
me particularly. 


‘¢ The society, or association to which 
the travelling flocks belong, consists of 
the nobles, ecclesiastics, and the rich 
proprietors, whose united sheep are term- 
ed merinos, or tras humantes. The term 
mesta, signifies an united flock, belong- 
ing to many proprietors, which, in gene- 
ral, consists of about ten thousand sheep ; 
though sometimes the number is far 
greater. Over each of the small sepa- 
rate flocks, the union of which consti- 
tutes the mesta, is placed an officer called 
the mayoral, who not only keeps watch 
over the shepherds, and directs their 
movements, but is also required to be 
possessed of considerable experience in 
the management of sheep, as with him 
rests the choice of pasturage, and the 
treatment of such diseases as these ani- 
mals are liable to. His salary is con- 
siderable, and he is allowed a horse to 
ride on, with fifty subordinate shepherds, 
divided into four classes, to each man 
of whom, in addition to their wages, 
which vary from one pound eleven 
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shillings to eight shillings a month, a 
daily ration of two pounds of bread is 
regularly allowed. A small sum, under 
the name of travelling expenses, is pre- 
sented to each shepherd on the departure 
and return of the mesta, besides the pri- 
vilege of keeping a few sheep and goats, 
which he may call his own, but can 
make no use of, since the wool and hair 
belong to the sheep-owners, and he can 
neither sell nor remove them. ‘The num- 
ber of persons employed in attending 
these migratory flocks is supposed to 
amount, in the whole kingdom, to up- 
wards of fifty thousand ; but since the 
number of flocks has very greatly varied 
at different times, the same, no doubt, 
must be said of the shepherds, In the 
sixteenth century, the migratory sheep 
are said to have amounted to seven mil- 
lions ; but in the beginning of the next 
century ——in the reign of Philip the 
Third — they had decreased to two mil- 
lions and a half. From some cause or 
other, the number was again greatly aug- 
mented towards the close of that cen- 
tury, when they amounted to four mil- 
lions. One hundred years later they 
were estimated at five millions; and at 
present, perhaps, out of the nineteen 
millions of sheep existing in Spain, 
something less than a third may be mi- 
gratory. Having passed the winter in 
the plains of Estremadura, Leon, Old 
and New Castile, and Andalusia, the 
flocks are put in motion about the end of 
April or the beginning of May, taking 
their route towards the mountains and, in 
general, moving as far north as Arragon, 
Navarre, and Biscay. Many large flocks 
are pastured i in the mountains about Se. 
govia, Soria, and Buytrago, where it is 
supposed that the migratory sheep could 
not endure the cold of winter, though 
the native breeds stand it extremely well. 
During their sojourn in the mountains, 
the sheep have a quantity of salt fre- 
quently administered to them, as medi- 
cine, to counteract the effects of the 
herbage they there meet with. The salt 
being distributed over large flat stones, 
the sheep are driven thither, and suffered 
to eat what quantity they please ; but on 
these days care is taken that they do not 
graze on calcareous soils, but on argilla- 
ceous, where they appear to feed “with 
the eagerness of a Madrid gourmand. 
Towards the close of July, the ewes and 
rams, hitherto kept apart, are allowed to 
be together. In the course of Septem- 
ber the backs and loins of the sheep are 
rubbed with ruddle dissolved in water, 
a practice for which different reasons 
have been assigned, none, perhaps, at all 
approaching the true one. Towards the 
close of September, the temperature of 
the mountains being now considered too 
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cold and inclement, the flocks are once 
more put in motion, and turning their 
faces southward, descend into the. low 
country, and spread themselves over the 
warm plains of Estremadura, Andalusia, 

and Leon. A similar practice prevailed 
in old Greece, where much greater care 
was taken to protect the fine -fleeced 
sheep from the weather, thorns, dirt, &c. 
In most cases the migratory flocks are 
conducted to the same pastures where 
they had grazed the preceding winter. 
‘The vast flocks of Central Asia, and the 
Arabian Peninsula, are, of course, migra- 
tory, like their owners! aud I should 
certainly be inclined, unless the conjec- 
ture of the native writers can be sup- 
ported on better authority, than has hi- 
therto been adduced, to attribute the 
migratory habits of the Spanish shep- 
herds to ideas and habits introduced by 
the Arabs. Whatever is carried on 
during a number of successive centu- 
ries, must, of necessity, be regulated by 
certain rules and customs. This is the 
case with the migrations of the mesta ; 
and the reader will perceive from those 
ordinances, how completely the interests 
of the many are sacrificed to those of the 
few. ‘These aristocratic sheep, on their 
way to their villas on the mountains, or 
in returning back to winter quarters, 
have the right to pass unmolested over 
the pastures and commons belonging to 
the villages situated on their road, and, 

like a cloud of locusts, too frequently 
make bare the landscape as far as their 
ravages extend. They are not, indeed, 

allowed to roam at large, like so many 
bulls of Siva, over the cultivated lands; 
nevertheless, the proprietors of all such 
estates as lie in their way are constrained 
to leave for them a path eighty or ninety 
yards in breadth. As might be sup- 
posed, the rate of their movements varies 
according to circumstances. In tra- 
versing such pastures as they are per- 
mitted to denude entirely, they rarely 
perform more than five or six miles a day ; 
but in the intermediate spaces, where 
they must generally march fasting, they 
are said sometimes to walk full seventeen 
miles in that time. The whole extent of 
their journey, which they complete in 
about five weeks, may be estimated at 
between five and six hundred miles. It 
is not, of course to be supposed that in 
the rich plains where these vagrant flocks 
pass the winter, they are allowed to feed 
gratis, as on the steppes of Tartary, or 
oases of the Arabian deserts. But 
though some price is paid, the landed 
proprietors have no voice in fixing it, 
as the sheep, in general, belong to the 
nobles, clergy, and their connexions, ip 
whom this oppressive custom is still re. 
cognised,” 
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Mr. Roscoe’s Journey — (a_ real 
Home Tour, though by another Head) 
contains much romantic and pictur- 
esque information for the poet and 
the painter; even the classics (Lem- 
priere) contribute to his eloquence ; 
and, while his eye wandered through 
some long leafy vista in the grounds 
of St. Ildefonso, it beheld “ the golden 
sunshine, which has left the plains and 
valleys, lingering among their skiey 
peaks, and likening them, in their 
serene and tranquil beauty, to those 
Olympian summits, where the poetical 
imagination of the pagan placed the 
home of his gods.’ Mr. Roscoe, 
with proper feeling, laments the neg- 
lected condition in which the valuable 
MSS. at the Escurial are suffered to 
remain; he will be happy to know 
that the London University (!) is em- 
powered by the new charter to send 
certain members to examine them; 
and three of the most promising stu- 
dents of that Society have been select- 
ed, and are now actively employed, 
under the inspection of Mr. Long, in 
mastering the difficulties of the Eton 
Greek Grammar: when we last heard 
of them they had reached the first 
conjugation, and were preparing, with 
the aid of an interlinear translation, to 
read Cornelius Nepos. Let them per- 
severe ! 


HEATH'S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL.* 


From Spain I cross with Mr. Ritchie 
to Ireland, and take a run (Ilibernice) 
over the county of Wicklow. Mr. 
Ritchie is a lively, dashing traveller, 
although I cannot help thinking, that 
in this Tour he left the Macicran 
behind him in St. James’s Square. 
However, he has produced a very plea- 
sant companion for all who wander 
after the picturesque ; and that he saw 
some strange sights, and heard some 
queer stories, will be seen from the fol- 
lowing. The drawings are chiefly by 
Creswick, rather faint and unpronounc- 
ed in their character, but often pleasing 
and accurate; but the gems of the 
book are the two portraits, by Maclise ; 
“ The Irish Hood,” and the “ Jew’s 
Hlarp;”’ they are among the happiest 
efforts of his pencil. 

All the world knows that Mr. Rit- 
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chie excels in a dark, romantic story, 
where the fancy goes at a pace some- 
thing like Turpin’s ride to York. The 
following tale has two heroes; one is 
the Pooka. And who is the Pooka? 
An eccentric spirit, who lies in wait 
for the passer-by generally at the edge 
of some desert, common, or morass, in 
the shape of a little, shaggy, unkempt 
horse; and starting up between his 
legs, bears him off with the speed of 
the wind. (See the very accurate pic- 
ture of the new O’Connell Pooka, by 
II. B. The other hero is one Rian, 
whose father was ruined by the Pooka, 
who nightly carried off his labourers. 
The old man died at last, leaving his 
son nothing but the enmity of the 
Pooka, and the love of Aileen O’ More. 
But Aileen was an heiress; and, as 
Rian’s worldly prospects declined, the 
lady began to recede from his eyes. It 
was during one of the melancholy me- 
ditations suggested by these unhappy 
circumstances, that Rian started up to 
take a walk, choosing a scene whose 
dreary aspect harmonised with his 
feelings. 


Mr. Ritchie’s Story about the Pooka, 
abridged by Myself. 


‘* € By my sowl,’ said Rian, ‘ there are 
here so many pookas, that I doubt whe- 
ther there be any at all! But if there 
be, let him come out and try whether I 
am afraid. He has taken away my 
father, and my fortune, and my love,— 
and good right he has to give me his 
countenance. Come out of that, you 
ugly brute, and I swear, by St. Patrick, 
to mount on the outside of you, without 
flinching.’ <A gray object appeared in 
the uncertain light, crouching at a little 
distance by the road-side, and Rian’s 
heart leaped to his mouth, although he 
advanced with the determination of ful- 
filling his vow. But it was only a stone, 
and he passed on, daring the pooka as 
before. He, at length, left the brake 
behind : and though the night had now 
come definitely down, he continued to 
pursne the Youghal road. A conjecture 
may be hazarded that the darkness of the 
hour was the very cause of his conduct, 
and that, in short, it was his purpose to 
raise his spirits at the shebeen which 
stood on the present site of Clashmore, 
before repassing the territory of the 
pooka, whom he had so valiantly in- 
voked. However this may be, he did 
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proceed straight to the shebeen, and, 
finding some young men of the neigh- 
bourhood there, he sat down, and, under 
the influence of the Irish elixir, speedily 
forgot that he was a beggar, a cast-off 
lover, and the victim of the pooka. The 
songs of the joyous party were heard, 
far and wide around, and if the goblin 
was really present in his customary 
haunts, he must have heard the shout 
of defiance with which young Rian at 
length set out on his return home. His 
high spirits did not even desert him after 
reaching the brake. He continued to sing, 
and shout, and caper, till he distinctly 
heard steps on the desert path before him. 
Rian looked at the direction of the sound, 
but all he could discover was, that there 
was no such thing as a human figure on 
the road. His heart began to beat; a 
thousand confused images crowded 
through his mind; he was not even 
certain that he was going the right way, 
and he turned round to observe his bear- 
ings. At that moment, a great, shaggy, 
hairy head was thrust between his arm 
and his body, with a force that was nigh 
dislocating his shoulder. His oath in- 
stantaneously occurred to Rian; and, 

not daring to trust himself with a look, 

he shut his eyes, and sprung desperately 
upon the back of the infernal courser. 
The triumphant neigh of the pooka rang 
wildly and far over the waste at this 
consummation. He reared himself on 
his hind legs, danced for an instant about 
the road, and then stretching out his 
neck and pointing his nose, set out 
northward, at a gallop that outstripped 
the wind.” ‘The Irish Gilpin did more 
than usual,— he kept his seat, and when 
he reached the turning to his own dwell- 
ing, he made a violent effort to reassert 
his own supremacy. “ ‘It’s home I’m 
going,’ said he, ‘In the name of the 
blessed saturin. To the left, you evil 
brute!’ and catching at the long shaggy 
ear for want of a bridle, he gave it a 
wrench in the desired direction. Obey- 

ing this delicate hint, the pooka cleared 
a white thorn bush, and actually devour- 
ed the ground (to speak epically) at a 
rate very unpropitious to silks and 
pumps.— Rian’s brain, which had been 
swimming with whisky before, went 
round now in real earnest. He began, 
at length, to take a strange pleasure in 
the sport, for he had always been a keen 
horseman. Loudly he shouted atevery feat 
of especial excellence, and his wild laugh 
resounded through the brake. The goblin 
steed at length darted into the road once 
more, and clattered away, with undimin- 
ished speed, to the north, as before. 
* Now for Aileen O’More!’ cried Rian, 
fairly mad with the excitation —‘ mount- 
ed as 1 am, I may visit a queen!’ and, 
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tugging alternately at the ears of the 
charger, he pointed out the route. On 
flew the pooka, till Mr. O’More’s house 
was at hand, when, to the astonishment 
of Rian, he darted down a path by 
which, in happier times, he had been 
wont to find his way to bis mistress, 
when desirous of escaping the observa- 
tion of the family. In an instant he 
bounded through a narrow gap in the 
hedge, and his heels clattered through 
the paved court. ‘ Hold, there!’ cried 
Rian, with a sudden spring, which the 
pooka seconded by as sudden a fling; 
and in a moment he found himself 
stretched under Aileen’s window, and 
alone. ‘ Holy saints!’ said the young 
lady, throwing open her lattice; ‘ What 
is to do here? Who are you, in the 
name of goodness?’ ‘I am myself,’ cried 
Rian, rising with difficulty, and feeling 
whether any bones were broken, ‘ and I 
give you my honour, I have ridden a 
hundred and fifty miles to see you, 
Aileen a Roon, this blessed night.’” 
What Juliet could resist such a Romeo? 
The delicate Aileen was leaning out 
of the window, and winding her white 
arms round the neck of her lover, and 
sealing her truth “ with a thundering 
kiss” (Ritchie loquitur), when Mr. 
More, with an army of the finest 
‘ pisantry,”’ suddenly appeared upon the 
scene. No familiar of the new police 
was there, fortunately for Rian, to in- 
terest himself in his concerns; he was, 
therefore, permitted to pacify the en. 
raged pére in his own way, and the 
meeting terminates in the promise of 
O'’More to visit the brake the following 
night, vowing to St. Patrick that he 
will mount upon the goblin’s back, 
should he favour him with an interview, 
upon condition that in the event of his 
not being carried off, Rian should aban- 
don his claim upon Aileen.—*“ ‘ Done!’ 
cried Rian —‘ provided that if you are 
carried off, you fulfil your promise, and 
give Aileen to me — Done’s the word !’ 
On the next evening, accordingly, 
O’More having prepared for his peril- 
ous expedition with a few glasses of 
potheen, departed, alone, and wrapped 
up in acloak that belonged to his son- 
in-law that was to be. By the time he 
had almost passed the brake, the 
warmth of the whisky, in spite of Rian’s 
cloak, was no more. Although he had 
lived in the neighbourhood all his life, he 
had never before been on the spot after 
sunset ; and he vowed, in his own mind, 
that he never would again. The lone- 
liness, the silence, the desolateness of 
the place, seemed preternatural ; and, in 
the intermediate state of drink in which 
he was, with neither the calmness of 
sobriety nor the recklessness of intoxica- 
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tion, the scene had a double effect, No 
sooner had he completely passed the 
brake, than he wheeled round, with des- 
perate resolution, and commenced his 
return, The night was dark and blustry ; 
and the wind, before on bis back, now 
beat, cold and sharp, on his face. Some- 
times he raised the broad hanging brim 
of his hat for a moment, but speedily 
closed it down, as he found that he could 
see only a few yards before him. At 
last, all of a sudden, he heard a noise 
behind him, as if some animal had 
leaped from the brake upon the road ; a 
clattering of near feet ensued, and, before 
he could collect himself, a huge, shaggy, 
hairy head, was thrust under his shoul- 
der. ‘In the name of God!’ cried 
O’More, stoutly, ‘I defy thee! but I 
will keep my oath to St. Patrick ;’”’ and 
he mounted forthwith on the pooka, who 
immediately flew upon his pilgrimage. 
By the time they had nearly gained the 
turning to Rian’s farm, O’More had re- 
covered from the first shock; and, tra- 
velling, as they had been, on a smooth 
road, he began to think, that a man ina 
hurry might do worse than bestride the 
back of an evil spirit. With his pre- 
sence of mind returned his worldly 
thoughts, and he hoped, by keeping the 
pooka thus in pursuit of his nose, to pre- 
vent Rian from learning any thing about 
the adventure. But the pooka was wide 
awake, and, as if penetrating his plans, 
darted suddenly down the turning to the 
farm; and when O’More, in despera- 
tion, wrenched him by the ear,—hey, 
presto, begone! he bolted right through 
the hedge, and scampered, neck or no- 
thing, into the haunted brake. Can the 
reader guess the conclusion, and what 
became of Aileen O’More? Let him 
try. 

Mr. Ritchie’s notice was naturally 
attracted to the beggars, who swarm 
in every street of an Irish city ; some 
of his anecdotes are graphic and in- 
teresting. 

‘* On stepping upon the pier at Kings. 
town,” he says, ‘‘ I was made aware in 
an instant that I had entered a country 
totally different in character from every 
other part of the British dominions. 
The stranger is welcomed to Ireland by 
the beggars — and here they take a dis- 
tinct and prominent part in the scene. 
They are sacred from interference ; and 
their voice has something in it of author- 
ity as they cry, ‘God bless your ho- 
nour! welcome to the country, sir; and 
joy be on the day our eyes look upon 
you.’ There is one peculiarity, however, 
which must, above all things, be noticed, 
as it marks a striking point in the na- 
tional character. In France, the regular 
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beggars attending the diligence, for in- 
stance, frequently form a kind of con- 


Srérie, and pay, with strict honour, into 


a public fund, whatever they receive. 
In Ireland no such society exists, and 
each begs for all. Their petition is never 
offered up in the singular number. It 
usually runs thus —‘ Will your honour 
leave something for the poor women? 
Think of the childer, sir!’ It is not uns 
common for the superior claims of one 
applicant to be acknowledged by the 
rest. On a later occasion, at Cork, 
when the car in which I was about to 
travel, was surrounded by a group of 
unhappy wretches, another approached, 
as if fearing to be too late, and told a tale 
of terrible misery— of her husband hav- 
ing died that morning — of her children 
being now around the body of their 
father, and waiting till her return for 
something to break their fast. ‘ Is this 
true?’ 1 demanded of the by-standers. 
‘It is too true,’ replied the famishing 
group, shaking their heads, and shrink. 
ing away from competition with direr 
misery than theirown. On the pier of 
Dunleary 1 threw something among the 
crowd, singling out one of them with my 
eye. It was picked up, however, by 
another, at whose feet it fell, and the in- 
tended object of the bounty mechanically 
stretched out her hand to claim it, with 
an eager and imploring expression. 
‘ Shame upon you,’ cried her sister in 
misery—‘ Did you think I meant to keep 
it, when I saw the gentleman look at 
you?’ 


A very fine specimen of mendicant 
oratory related by Mr. Ritchie, recalls 
to my memory an anecdote in Miss 
Edgeworth’s “ Essay upon Irish 
Bulls.” 


‘* A gentleman, moved by the melan- 
choly story of a poor widow, was in- 
duced to send for her landlord, in the 
hope of pacifying him for a brief season. 
The man arrived, and the gentleman 
mildly remonstrated with him upon the 
severity of his conduct, The man heard 
it all with a firm countenance; ‘ And 
now have you done?’ said he, turning 
to the woman, who had recommenced her 
lamentations —‘ Look at her, standing 
there, sir. It’s easy for her to put on 
her long cloak, and to tell her long story, 
and to make her poor mouth to your 
honour; but if you are willing to hear, 
T’ll tell you what she is, and what I am. 
She is one that has none but herself in 
this world to provide for; she is one 
that is able to afford herselfa glass of 
whisky when she pleases, and she 
pleases it often; she is one that never 
denies herself the bit of staggering bob, 
when in season; she is one that has a 
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snug house, well thatched, to live in all 
the year round, and nothing to do, or 
nothing that she does, and this is the 
way of her life, and this is what she is. 
And what am I? I am the father of 
eight children, and I have a wife and 
myself to provide for. I ama man that 
is at hard labour, of one kind or another, 
from sunrise to sunset. The straw that 
thatched the house she lives in, I 
brought two miles on my back; the 
walls of the house she lives in I built 
with my own hands; 1 did the same 
by five other houses, and they are all 
sound, and dry, and good to live in, 
summer and winter. I let them for rent, 
to put bread into my children’s mouths, 
and, after all, I cannot get it. And to 
support my eight children, my wife, and 
myself, what have I in this world?’ 
cried he, striding suddenly, with colos- 
sal firmness upon his sturdy legs, and 
raising to heaven arms which looked like 
the foreshortenings of the limbs of Her- 
cules—* What have I in this wide world 


but these four bones?” 


A finer climax than this is not to be 
found in Tully or Demosthenes: it is 
a picture worthy of Wilkie’s pencil. 


DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK.* 


‘Miss Landon’s Drawing- Room 
Scrap- Book is a very elegant Miscel- 
lany, though a little more attention 
to accuracy of expression would not 
have impaired its attractions. In the 
Introduction elevate is used as an ad- 
jective, 

‘* All things divine and elevate 

Attend its mighty influence here.” 


Did the fair writer find it in the “ Di- 
versions of Purley?” This error is to 
be regretted the more, because Miss 
Landon can compose very melodious 
verses when she chooses; and the fol- 
lowing stanzas, alluding to the influ- 
ence of the imagination, are very 
pleasing : 
** Without such lively light the while, 
Dark, silent, strange, all scenes would 
be; 
And Ithaca were but an isle, 
Unknown, upon a nameless sea, 


But uow, a thousand years come back, 
The gift of one immortal line ; 

Each with new splendour on its track, 
As stars upon the midnight shine. 
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All tender thoughts that fill the heart 
With tears, and dreams more soft than 
tears, 
Have in imagination part, 
Which sanctifies what it endears. 


I only wake the softest chord, 
That is upon the dreaming lyre ; 
One low, one love-touch’d, whispering 
word, 
Which asks its tears, but not its fire. 


I ask of every pictured scene 
What human hearts have beaten there ? 
What sorrow on their soil has been ? 
What hope has lighted human care ? 


1 have myself forgot regret, 

Care, trouble, wrong, amid my strain ; 
If I win others to forget, 

My song has not been quite in vain.” 


These lines would be affecting, in- 
deed, were we not all certain that the 
sadness of L. E. L. is the sadness of 
poetry, the essence of which, every 
one, from Aristotle to Mr. Jerdan, 
knows to be invention. No! real 
sorrow will long be a_ stranger, I 
trust, to the Improvvisatrice of Hans 
Place, who, considering the variety 
of subjects contained in her Scrap 
Book, has accomplished a most diffi- 
cult task: here, the “ Lake of Como;” 
there, the “ Interior of a Dutch Cot- 
tage;” on one side, “ A Turk Smok- 
ing;” on the other, the “ Magdalen 
Premier.” Equal happiness in the 
treatment of such discordant themes 
was impossible; who could (except, 
perhaps, Johnny) write a poem on 
Lord Melbourne? Assuredly, what- 
ever the pastoral bards may affirm to 
the contrary, there are some Lambs not 
poetical. 


ORIENTAL ANNUAL.TF 


As the Pooka, according to Mr. 
Ritchie, belongs to the East, we may 
just ride over, taking for a guide the 
Oriental Annual, which has, this year, 
assumed a different aspect, internally ; 
for light and gossiping sketches are 
substituted two Eastern Romances — 
entitled, “ The Lives of Timur Beg and 
Buber.” I call them Romances, be- 
cause in gorgeousness of circumstance 
and variety of incident, they are much 
stronger, and far more amusing than 


* Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap Book, 1857, With Poetical Illustrations by 
L.E,L. 4to. London, 1857. Fisher and Co. 
+t The Oriental Annual. By the Rev. Hobart Caunter. From Drawings by 


William Daniel, R.A. London, 1837. 
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many of the bread-butter manufactures 
of our fashionable Novelists. But the 
character of this mérciless despot, Timur 
Beg, who, upon accidentally treading 
on an ant, felt as if his foot had lost all 
its power, and subsequently “ ordered 
the deliberate massacre of a hundred 
thousand unresisting captives,” has 
been sketched by one who flourished 
before the introduction of Annuals. 


“‘ Whatsoever might be the blessings 
of his administration, they evaporated 
with his life. ‘To reign, rather than to 
govern, was the ambition of his children 
and grand-children—the enemies of each 
other and of the people, A fragment of 
the empire was upheld with some glory 
by his youngest son; but, after his de- 
cease, the scene was again involved in 
darkness and blood ; and before the end 
of a century, Transoxiana and Persia 
were trampled by the Uzbecks from the 
north, and the Turkmans of the black 
and white sheep. The race of Timour 
would have been extinct, if a hero, his 
descendant in the fifth degree, had not 
fled before the Uzbeck arms to the con- 
quest of Hindostan. His successors, the 
Great Moguls, extended their sway from 
the mountains of Cashmir to Cape Co. 
morin, and from Candahar to the Gulf of 
Bengal. Since the reign of Aurungzebe, 
their empire has been dissolved; the 
treasures of Delhi have been rifled by a 
Persian robber, and the richest of their 
kingdoms is now possessed by a com- 
pany of Christian merchants of a remote 
island in the Northern Ocean.” 


Such is the strain which flowed from 
the deep mouth of Gibbon; a strain, 
alas, for which we may now seek in 
vain. 


FRIENDSUIP’S OFFERING.* 


Friendship’s Offering presents the 
same appearance as it did under the 
dominion of poor Pringle; flashy tales, 
and watery rhymes. From these must 
be excepted a capital story by St. John, 
a sketch by Allan Cunningham, — 
“ Jenny’s First Love Letter” — clear, 
racy, and refreshing; Sarah Stick- 
ney’s “* Maiden’s Vow,” and “ Books 
and the Lovers of them.” Of the 
poetry, Barry Cornwall’s “ L’Allegro 
and Penseroso” is interesting, though, 
upon the whole, I prefer Milton’s ; 
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T. K. Hervey’s “ Epistle to Howard,” 
contains some pretiy lines; and Mr. 
T. Miller, having paid an extra two- 
pence for an hour’s seclusion in West- 
minster Abbey, has favoured the public 
with his meditations in rhyme. Let 
him be assured, that it is far easier to 
weave baskets (the blind do it at the 
Asylum) than verses—and much more 
profitable; a good basket will bring 
half-a-crown, a sum considerably be- 
yond the expectations of any Annual 
poet. Joe was the man! Jenny has 
been waiting all this time, to read 
me her first Love Letter. There is a 
prose article, “ The First Stage, or the 
Drive to the Steamer,” from the effects 
of which I shall certainly not recover 
before to-morrow morning. It is con- 
tributed, I presume, by Dr. James 
Johnson, and forms, we are told, “* The 
first chapter of a Tour up the Rhine, 
and through Switzerland and Italy,” 
which was performed in the autumn 
of 1834, but the account of which is 
delayed, perhaps indefinitely, by pro- 
fessional avocations.” Pray, doctor, 
do not, on any account, hurry your- 
self; as a namesake of yours, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, once observed, upon 
a different occasion, —* I can wait.” 
Now, then, Jenny ! 


FORGET ME NOT. 


The Forget me Not, like Friendship’s 
Offering, is just as usual, with the 
same mysterious name, FREDERICK 
Suoserv! upon the title-page —as if 
it were physically possible to have 
survived so many years of an Annual 
editorship. Alas! for Yorick! In- 
deed, it is singular that the public, 
generally so acute, should not have, 
long ago, discovered that many of the 
Annuals are edited by Steam, which is 
found to give amuch smoother appear- 
ance than the common method of en- 
gaging a literary gentleman, at a salary 
of twelve shillings a-week for four 
months, with dinner on Sundays. But 
the statistics of an Annual will form an 
appropriate section in the new edition 
of Maculloch’s Dictionary. The For- 
get-me- Not, opens with a brief preface, 
of which the first paragraph may be 
be interesting as a specimen of steam- 


* Friendship’s Offering; a Christmas and New Year’s Present. London, 


1837. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


> 


t Forget-me-Not ; a Christmas, New Year, and Birth-Day Present. Edited by 


F. Shoberl. London, 1837. Ackermann, 
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composition, —“ Change,” says the 
steam-editor, “‘ is one of the conditions 
attached to humanity, and inseparable 
from every thing that is of human 
origin.” I have surely seen something 
like this before. Among the contribu- 
tions are “ Annie Deer,” a very plea- 
sant tale, by James; “ Puss and the 
Poetess,” by Chorley; the “ Caterer,” 
an amusing scene aboard ship, by Mrs. 
Lee; and the “ Nice Doctor,” slight, 
but agreeable. Of the illustrations, 
“ Lady Blanche,” by Parris, is by far 
the best; it is, indeed, almost as de- 
lightful as the original —and that is 
saying a great deal. The poetical de- 
partment offers very little variety ; it 
would be quite cruel to awake Miss 
Landon’s “ Sleeping Beauty,” (though 
it is very sweetly versified) so I pass 
to Mary Howitt’s charming effusion 
upon 
“ The Use of Flowers, 


God might have made the earth bring 
forth 
Enough for great and small ; 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


Ile might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours ; 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain-mine 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then, wherefore, wherefore, were they 
made, 
All dyed with rainbow-light, 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up-springing day and night, 


Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passeth by. 


Our outward life requires them not: 
Then, wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man,— 
To beautify the earth : 


* The Christian Keepsake. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 


Edited by the Rev, Wiiliam Ellis, 
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To comfort man, to whisper hope, 


Whene’er his faith is dim ; 
For Whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will care much more for him !” 


CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE.® 


The Christian Keepsake is rather a 
lugubrious composition ; without har- 
mony in the subjects, or spirit in their 
treatment: the best portions are the 
biographical. The “‘ Memoir of Clark- 
son” is interesting, so is the Portrait. 
Why not confine the work to topics of 
this kind? The “ Recollections of 
Bishop Leber,” though somewhat 
pompous and meagre, are also plea- 
sant — as every thing must be relating 
to that amiable poet and Christian. A 
View of the interior of the bath in 
which the bishop expired accompanies 
the paper. As I really wish well to 
the Missionary Annual, I will say 
nothing about its poetry, merely quot- 
ing a little poem by Mr. Dale, which 
seems to be the best in the volume, 


« The Death of the Last Child, 


Farewell, my young blossom ! 
The fairest, the fleetest : 
The pride of my bosom, 
The last, and the sweetest. 
On thee my heart centered 
All hopes earth could cherish : 
The spoiler hath entered, 
And thou, too, must perish, 


I see thy bloom wasting, 
And cannot restore it ; 

The end now is hasting, 
*Tis vain to deplore it. 

Could prayers detain thee, 
As pale thou art lying, 

I would not enchain thee 
To live ever dying. 


To linger — to languish — 
That life may be sorrow ; 
Through the night pain and anguish ; 
No rest on the morrow. 
Oh! soon may deep slumber 
In mercy steal o’er thee ! 
Earth can but encumber, 
And heaven is before thee, 


O loveliest! O dearest! 
When anguish oppressed thee, 
My arm still was nearest ; 
My prayer still hath blessed thee ! 


London, 1837. 
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But now all is ended : 

How welcome that sighing ! 
My prayer has ascended, 

Tis heard — she is dying! 


My God! I adore Thee! 
Receive the freed spirit 
In gladness before Thee, 
A crown to inherit ; 
Take the gem that Thou gavest ; 
Take the flower thou dost sever ; 
Take the soul that thou savest ; 
It is Tuine |! — and for ever!” 


JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK,” 


Here is a pretty book for children— 
the Juvenile Scrap-Book. But, stop— 
on the first page it professes to be 
composed by Bernard Barton — ste. 
nominis umbra! On the next page, 
another contributor appears on the 
scene—and Agnes Strickland takes the 
lead. We open the contents—and, lo! 
a third combatant occupies the field, 
hight William Martin, whose verses 
betoken a very fruitful writer. A few 
anonymous stanzas straggle through 
the volume, looking melancholy for 
want of an owner, and these are all we 
can assign to the tuneful descendant of 
Penn; among them is a very learned 
chaunt in honour of the Nile, from 
which it is gratifying to learn, that 
this remarkable river continues to.over- 
flow as usual-—a fact not so surprising 
as it might at first appear, if we re- 
member, that in Africa and the East, 
manners never change. It may sound 
harsh to expect a poet to give us 
rhymes and sense at the same time; 
but, as the Juvenile Scrap-Book is to 
have a “ perennial existence in educa- 
tional literature,” (vide Preface) the 
poet of Woodbridge will see the pro- 
priety of elucidating the following 
stanza in “ Sunset” — 


“Tis something in a world like this, 
Of toil, and care, and strife, 
Moments to know whose purer bliss 
Relume an inward life; 
Give to the soul, 
To point its goal 
In brighter realms above.” 


* Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book. 
1837. 
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As a nominative case singular gene- 
rally (except, perhaps, in the poetry of 
Annuals) takes a singular verb after it, 
it, the personal appearance of relume 
might be improved by an s. A few 
hints also may be added in a note, shew- 
ing how the soul is to point its goal. 
A “ Scene in the Highlands,” gives ra- 
ther a new view of that romantic re- 
gion ; the writer speaks of 


« The blended thralls 
Of mountains towering to the sky.” 


This is quite a fresh image, and 
must excite great curiosity among the 
water-colour painters; I saw nothing 
resembling it last summer among the 
hills of Caithness. With the few alter- 
ations and illustrations I have pointed 
out—and all great authors require 
them —look at Milton! the Juvenile 
Scrap-Book will do very well. Some 
of the prose sketches are written with 
spirit and truth, and inculcate an ex- 
cellent moral. A few of the illustra- 
tions are old stagers, having seen ser- 
vice. “ Cousin Helen” is a very pretty 
girl at her studies; and the “ Boy 
sprinkling Salt on the Bird’s tail,” is 
much nearer success than I ever at- 
tained: another inch will do it! 


FLOWERS OF LOVELINESS,t AND GEMS 
orf BEAUTY.} 


What are these? Oh, Flowers of 
Loveliness, and Gems of Beauty! The 
first consists of twelve groups of female 
figures, emblematic of flowers; and 
the second gives us a similar series, 
illustrative of precious stones. Some 
of the faces are handsome, but without 
souls; and Lady Blessington’s “ fan- 
ciful” accompaniments are smoothly 
versified ; but the plan is a bad one — 
there seems nothing appropriate in call- 
ing one lady a diamond ; another, a 
pearl; a third, an opal. The Flowers of 
Loveliness are not quiteso extravagant ; 
and they furnish the artists with some 
picturesque groupings. ‘“ Rose-Aca- 
cia,” by Uwins —two graceful girls— 
is very pleasing; so is Fanny Cor- 


By Agnes Strickland and Bernard Barton. 


_ t Flowers of Loveliness: Twelve Groups of Female Figures, emblematic of 
Flowers, with Poetical Ilustrations by T. H. Bayley, Esq. 4to. London, 1837. 


Ackermann, 


¢ Gems of Beauty: Displayed in a Series of highly finished Engravings, from 
Designs by E, T. Parris, Esq. ; with Illustrations in Verse, by the Countess of 


Blessington, 


London, 1837. Longman and Co, 
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baux’s “Ivy;” the “ Convolvolus,” 
a mother with two strapping children 
clinging round her, would horrify Miss 
Martineau ; and Eliza Sharpe’s “ Tu- 
lip,” must certainly be meant for a 
heroine at the Surrey. 


“ Was that a knock ?—Who can it be ? 
Come in! Jackson! asI live. What 
can have happened to rouse you from 
your bed so early? Why it is not 
twelve.” 

“The truth is I have not been 
there.” 

“ Ah! that explains the mystery ; 
but I ought not have been astonished, 
for the age of miracles is not past.” 

“ What mean you? Thorp, in his 
lecture the other morning, hinted the 
contrary.” 

“ Rely upon it, he is mistaken.” 

“ What has occurred, then?” 

“ Guess the most prodigious impro- 
bability in your power.” 

“ Perhaps, W-w-ll is beginning to 
write with power and precision —” 
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“ Not that I am aware of.” 

“ Or Sedgwick has lectured without 
a joke —” 

* Go, and hear him next Monday.” 

“ Perhaps, Trinity has abandoned 
the Detriments?” 

*¢ Wait till the end of the Term.” 

** Or permitted its pensioners to dine 
like gentlemen?” 

* You will see at four.” 

“Or P. may have abandoned 
his visits to the Royal Society ?” 

“ Go to Drury Lane next week. It 
is a miracle performed by myself; and 
a literary miracle, too, of which I am 
speaking.” 

“ Perhaps you have read the Stand- 
ard Novelists throughout, or the Bridge- 
water Treatises, or the last Edin- 
burgh —” 

“No! Ihave done more than this; 
I have read through all the Annuals.” 

“ And you are alive! Come and 
wine at six. 





7 
St. John’s, Dec. 16 


GOOD OLD GEORGE THE THIRD. 


BY ROBERT STORY. 


. 


I love one living Monarch well; yet would I laud the dead, 
Would turn me from the diadem’d to wreath a buried head : 

And though he pour a feeble song, sincere must be the bard 

Who praises hands that, generous once, can now no song reward. 
By British feelings, British hopes, my heart and harp are stirred 
To sing the English-minded King, the good old George the Third. 


II, 


When crafty statesmen would have reft one jewel from his crown, 

The jewel of his Indian reign, he met them with a frown — 

“ Old England’s crown is on my head, her sceptre in my hand ; 

Take these, if Britons will it — but, abridge not my commend !” 
O’erawed, the traitors shrunk away ; the Isles delighted heard, 

And hailed, with one applausive shout, the good old George the Third ! 


III. 


The baffled traitors came again, a deeper scheme to bring, 

A scheme to sap our glorious Church, by sanction of its King — 

“ Firmly to stand by England’s Church [ pledged a Monarch’s troth ; 
And I dare bow me to the block — but dare not break my Oath!” 
Each loyal heart in Britain leaped, exultant at the word ; 


And the Isles rung, from shore to shore, with “ Good old George the Third 1” 


— 
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So much has been said on subjects 
connected with Ireland, that many will 
be disposed to deprecate the discussion 
of a theme in many respects exhausted. 
We can, to a certain extent, sympathise 
in this sentiment. The wrongs and the 
sufferings of this country have been list- 
ened to and wept over by hundreds, 
and they have been met with insult and 
contempt by thousands. In reference 
to the sister-island, the order and the 
subjects of human commiseration have 
been alike inverted and mistaken. The 
villain—the rebel —the assassin, have 
gathered round their guilty persons the 
vociferous pity and compassion of many 
a Briton that ought to have known and 
felt otherwise, while the ashes of the 
martyred minister, and the widow and 
the orphan, left behind the witnesses 
and the participators of the persecution 
he passed through, are consigned to the 
misrepresentation of hireling papers, 
and the obloquy of senators, that lean on 
the support of the guilty, and batten on 
the spoils of the oppressed. While 
Ireland has been mentioned in the 
senate, in the pulpit, on the platform, 
more than any other subject in recent 
years, she has, at the same time, rarely 
met with that honest, dispassionate, and 
clear representation, which lies before 
us, in the Case of the Protestants of 
Ireland. Her past portrait has been 
partly overcharged by the colouring of 
papal and radical patriots, and partly 
misunderstood by theill-informed minds 
of sincere Protestants. To vindicate 
the Protestant portion of her people 
from the calumnies of the one, and to 
dispel from all his countrymen the mis- 
apprehensions of the other, is the at- 
tempt, and, we hesitate not to add, the 
successful attempt, of the author of the 
“ Case”’ before us. 

In the first speech delivered at the 
Mansion House, Dublin, Aug. 14,1834, 
the Lord Mayor in the chair,—a speech 
replete with a masterly analysis of the 
unphilosophical and unstatesmanlike 
treatment of Ireland by our Whig legis- 
lators,— the reverend author demon- 
strates, that the reiterated attempt— an 
attempt still persisted in by men, into 
whose heads no principlescan be beaten, 








Case of the Protestants of Ireland. 


CASE OF THE PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND.* 






and on whose hearts no experience, 
even though traced in blood, can exer- 
cise a wholesome influence, to quiet 
Ireland by concession, is as faulty in 
its philosophy, as it has been shewn to 
be in its ascertained effects. 


*« The Right Hon, Charles Grant was 
secretary here, and tried his experiment 
of indulgence as the true philosophy by 
which he could sway our fiery populace : 
what was his success? He conciliated 
the country into insurrection. Crime 
was encouraged by his discriminating 
forbearance; information was withheld 
from the government, because, it was not 
unreasonably thought, he undervalued or 
neglected it; and, when the natural re- 
sult of mistaken indulgence and culpable 
remissness hac been experienced, when 
evils which Mr. Grant appears never to 
have anticipated, were fearfully realised, 
he made an imperfect though melancholy 
compensation for the crippled gait at 
which his disabled justice had proceeded, 
by stimulating it into revenge. He as- 
sented to an Act of Parliament, which 
suspended the constitution, and subjected 
the rural population to the rigour of an 
extreme but unavoidable severity. I ree 
member well the days and nights of his 
lax government, and of the rigid rule by 
which it was succeeded. 1 remember 
when it was described as the last business 
of the night, before retiring to repose, 
within a guarded and garrisoned town, 
to ascend to the house-tops, and count 
over the uuprotected lands the flames in 
which, it might be, slumbering families 
were consumed, and to listen for shouts 
and shrieks which sunk the stimulated 
sense. I remember, too, when shrieks 
more terrific than fancy ever heard, arose 
round the tribunals, where the doom of 
sudden and life-long separation was pro- 
nounced, and at the gibbet, where con- 
ciliation suspended its sacrifices ; and, I 
can most sincerely declare, that I do not 
know whether I thought the connivance 
of the supine secretary more to be ab- 
horred because of the foul atrocities it 
encouraged, or because it exacted from 
returning justice so sensible a retribu- 
tion.”—p. 4. 

Soon after Lord Melbourne was ap- 

ointed secretary in Ireland, and during 
his brief administration, outrage and 
rebellion stalked forth in open day, 
bearding the powers of British law ; 
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ultimately “the elements became height- 
ened, so as eventually to compel, from 
the unbending resolution of one minister, 
and the pledged opposition of another, 
that concession, without grace or expe- 
diency, of which we are now to bide 
and brave the stormy consequences.” 
At the commencement of the session of 
1834, and before the echo of the king’s 
speech had even died away, Lord 
Brougham, then chancellor, observed 
respecting O’Connell, that he “ pre- 
ferred to honest industry, and its cre- 
ditable and honourable gains, a life 
of restless agitation, supported by a 
species of personal and political mendi- 
cancy.” This exposition of a passage 
in the royal speech, so just and so 
manly, at once fastened the baseness of 
personal and political mendicancy on 
O’Connell ; and, if acted up to during 
the two subsequent years by those who 
then professed to acquiesce in the truth 
of the statement, and the justice of the 
denunciation, it would have gone far to 
have averted that sycophancy to an 
Trish beggar, and submission to his 
menaces, which marks the year 1836, 
and forms the blackest page in the annals 
of a once noble and haughty land. His 
Majesty’s ministers discovered, erethree 
months had elapsed, that they must 
either quit their places, or make com- 
mon cause with O’Connell; naturally 
enough, in the case of such men, they 
embraced the latter alternative. On 
this, O'Sullivan makes the following 
cutting and reflective remarks :—“ The 
beggar of the minister’s vernal invective 
is, in their summer panegyric, his 
country’s benefactor. The change from 
the grub to the butterfly is not half so 
wonderful as this. The vilest appurte- 
nances of the patriot’s mendicant exist- 
ence are touched with a transforming 
power and glory : his bags have become 
wings: he has cast the slough of an 
ignoble condition: he has soared up 
into the sunny region of ministerial 
favour : he is an object of courtly com- 
petition, and, in the eagerness to make 
him a cabinet prize, all friendships are 
forgotten, all decorums diregarded ; and 
Stanley, and Richmond, and Ripon, 
and Graham, and Grey, are shouldered 
out, and trodden down in the mad 
chase, which hoarand bearded juveniles 
urge after the gorgeous creature, which, 
if it do not 
* Lead them on from flower to flower,’ 
may, at least, be said to conduct them 


« A weary chase, and wasted hour,’” 
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It has been this temporising in the 
treatment of the arch-advocate of Rome 
—that contempt of his character, and 
reprobation of his policy, when the 
tide of popularity appeared to demand 
it, and this adulation of his name, and 
purchase of his support and counte- 
nance at any sacrifice, and for any 
price, when the slipperiness of their 
places reduced them to the necessity of 
catching at any straw and at every 
prize, which has stamped an oppro- 
brium on the ministry of Melbourne, 
that no partisan, however subtle, and 
no vindication, however plausible, will 
wipe away. Their conduct has been 
that of the rope-dancers at a country- 
fair, holding a pole, with popery, the 
enemy of the kingdom, on the one 
end, and protestantism, its glory and 
bulwark, on the other; and, provided 
they maintained their equilibrium and 
their footing, they were reckless whether 
the one or the other sank. We feel no 
little satisfaction in reading the reflec- 
tions, of the reverend orator on this 
head. He abandons all lightness and 
caricature which are provoked by the 
peculiarities of the case, and holds up 
the trimming and dishonourable po- 
licy in the holy light of Christianity, 
and if truth, eloquence, argument, 
and fact, could do so, withers into 
loathing and contempt, that anomaly of 
our day, that saltless, helmless thing, 
the Melbourne ministry. 

O'Sullivan next enters into a consi- 
deration of the treatment actually ex- 
perienced, and yet further to be antici- 
pated from such men and such measures. 
He meets the position laid down as an 
axiom in the radical creed, that the 
state has a right to dispose of the re- 
venues of the Irish, and, of course, of 
the other ecclesiastical establishments’ of 
the country. If right means mob-will, 
or parliamentary majorities, we admit 
the truth of the statement; but if it 
means what it is reported in the Bible 
to mean — what it is held in all codes 
of sound morality and holy principle to 
mean, then we are at once at issue with 
the assumed justice of such an axiom. 

Edward certainly entertained no such 
right, when he prevented the increase 
of church property, thereby admitting 
the inviolability of all to that hour in- 
herited ; and Charles II. admiited no 
such right, when he treated with the 
church for liberty to tax ecclesiastics as 
well as civilians. The disposing of 
the property of the church, which, to 
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the immunities ofevery corporate body, 
adds the loftier claim arising from the 
sacredness of its destination, is unwar- 
ranted by principle, unsupported by 
precedent, and, in our mind, the most 
ominous feature of the day in which 
we live; and, if it be successfully fol- 
lowed out, it will not only be the com- 
mencement ofa wholesale revolutionary 
plunder, but the removal ofthe cement 
by which the whole pile of the British 
constitution is kept in strong adhesion. 


“ But how,” says our author, ‘“ will 
the usurpation of Church property affect 
your (Church of England)? Has any 
principle been laid down by which a valid 
distinction can be drawn between the 
nature of your charter and ours?) None 
but the principle of Parliamentary ma- 


jority ; and thus all sanctity is withdrawn 


) possession was heretofore 
guarded, Whatever can be done in Par- 
liament may be done. The distinction 
between right and power is lost in a state 
of things in which might becomes ‘ lord 
of imbecility,’ and a new ingredient is 
thrown into the caldron of agitation, 
arising out of the unequal distribution of 
property, and the assertion of a principle 
that the state has a right to dispose of all 
surplus revenues,”—p. 13. 

We protest against the irreligion and 
the outrage perpetrated in the assertion, 
that “ truth ceases to be truth when 
majorities are against her.” Though the 
proportion of the population against the 
cause’of justice, and truth, and righteous 
principle, were to its supporters as ten to 
one; yes, though there were but one soli- 
tary individual on the face of the globe 
elevated by the sublimity of his creed, 
which was truth, while all around were 
the enemies alike of his person and his 
principles, he would, nevertheless, be 
right, and all the world besides would 
be wrong. Instead of its being a pre- 
sumption against the truth or justice of 
an act, that few approve of it, it is 
rather a strong presumption in its favour. 
Truth is seldom a popular article in 
modern commercial intercourse. 

O'Sullivan, vexed at the uncourteous 
treatment which the Irish establishment 
and its ministers have so often expe- 
rienced in the Parliament at the hands 
of their merciless legislators, the radi- 
cals, appeals to that sense of honour 
and of courtesy which, he hopes, are 
not yet exiles from St. Stephens, and 
calls for that tender, or at least equit- 
able treatment, which the absent and 
the defenceless claim, which the sacred- 
ness of the ministerial character de- 


by which 
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mands, and which the painful and per- 
secuted state of the Irish clergy ought 
to evoke from hearts even, if possible, 
more steeled to prostrate religion and 
bleeding humanity, than those of O’Con- 
nell and Hume. 


‘I do not deprecate or dread insult 
from members of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. They are merely discharging 
a duty to their Church, which demands 
that they account every thing subordinate 
to her exaltation: nor from any Irish 
representatives, who occupy their seats 
on the condition that they pay for them 
the full quota of insulting language ; but 
when British members, learned civilians, 
men who make profession of piety, describe 
a Church, with whose character and opera- 
tion they have never sought to make them. 
selves acquainted, as an ‘ abominable nui- 
sance ;’ when they do this in the place where 
no minister of that Church can be admitted 
to reply —a place where, in ancient days, 
the recollection of our necessary absence 
created for us in every gentleman a pro- 
tector. I am disappointed that they will 
forget their situation and ours, that they 
will disregard the obvious truth, that their 
vehement invectives against a system will 
be translated by the fierce passions of 
those that hate that system, into a denun- 
ciation of its ministers; and that they 
will not feel it a cruel and unmanly abuse 
of privileged impunity, to indulge preju- 
dice or spleen in the utterance of taunts, 
which, whatever be the spirit in which 
they are spoken, here in Ireland give di. 
rection and encouragement to ferocious 
passions, and become provocatives to 
murder.”—p. 12. 


We wish we had space to give larger 
extracts from this interesting speech, 
but we must hasten to take notice of 
some of its companions. 

The second oration delivered at the 
Protestant Conservative Society of Ire- 
land, in Dublin, September 1834, is, 
perhaps, one of the most eloquent, as 
well as important, in the whole volume. 
The question is repeatedly asked, “ intra 
muros et extra,” what grievances the 
Protestants, and especially the Protest- 
ant clergy of Ireland, can have to com- 
plain of. The wrongs that priests and 
popish radicals endure, are paraded 
continually before the public eye, but 
the outrages perpetrated on Protestant 
houses and property, and the assaults 
made upon the lives of Protestant mi- 
nisters,are studiously concealed, or what 
is worse, mentioned, that they may be 
made the texts for the sneer and the in- 
sulting triumph of demagogues and 
honourable Jesuits, 
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«* Oar enemies,” says O'Sullivan, “ ask 
what grievances we have to complain of ? 
as if the graves which cover the honoured 
remains of many martyred ministers of 
our religion, had covered also the memory 
of their pious and charitable lives, and of 
the inhuman murders by which they suf- 
fered death. But I pass over these and 
such matters of complaint as are symptoms 
of the great evil, rather than independent 
grievances, and answer, our complaint is 
this, there is in Ireland an extensive and 
well-organised conspiracy to extirpate 
Protestantism ; and the conduct pursued 
by a party, powerful in the state, towards 
Protestants, and towards the enemies 
of British connexion, is calculated to 
strengthen it.”—p. 19. 


Mr. O'Connell, in his letter to the 
Duke of Wellington, explained the 
state of Ireland, in no measured terms, 
when he informed his Grace that “ there 
were, at the lowest calculation, a mil- 
lion of Irishmen only waiting to get 
leave to fight ;” and, that O’Connell is 
the acknowledged leader, we need no 
more evidence than facts, palpable to 
the most superficial observer, backed 
by the assertion of Mr. Steele at one of 
the meetings of the Irish Voiunteer So- 
ciety, that preceded the fatal concessions 
of 1829:—* If O’Connell wanted 
troops, I would be the first to bid them 
go cut pike-handles, not in Cratloe 
woods, but in my own woods. But 
O'Connell has commanded peace.” It 
is clear, from a continuous investigation 
of the recent history of lreland, that 
the ostensible and paraded grievances, 
on account of which the Irish Roman 
Catholic population rise sometimes 
almost en masse, are not the real 
ones. They make complaints about 
the pressure of poverty, the incubus 
of tithes, &c. &c. These complaints 
are iniquitously put in the mouths of 
an illiterate populace, that cannot es- 
timate their falsehood, or ascertain 
the real causes of them. The dis- 
tress is superinduced on the wretched 
population by the harpies of Rome, that 
prey upon their life-blood, and the 
resulting desolation is instantly made 
available to the nefarious purposes of 
every reckless and licentious or covetous 
demagogue. The evil spirits of Popery 
and Radicalism next take possession of 
the houses that are swept for their resi- 
dence by famine, and often culpable 
misfortune. The bishops and priests of 
the Popish communion, deeply imbued 
with the dominant and _persecuting 
spirit of their creed, have constantly 
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dangling before them the ascendency of 
the Church of Rome to her ancient pre- 
eminence in Ireland; and to achieve 
this, they are prepared to use every 
means, however desperate and destruc- 
tive. If their priestcraft cannot goad 
to action the serfs whose consciences 
they control, and whose energies they 
can generally reckon on, they will pre- 
pare the wretched people by the sub- 
duing discipline of famine and starva- 
tion, and, though murderers should 
walk the island,and martyrs be laid in 
many a grave; though calendars should 
be overcharged with crime, and prisons 
filled with the criminals, a corrupted 
priesthood will, nevertheless, rejoice, if 
these most fearful results can only be 
madetoenter as favourable elementsinto 
those schemes of aggrandisement and 
ascendency to which they look forward. 
They act the part of certain masters, who 
stupified theirslaves by deleterious drugs 
that they might be the more submissive 
tools. There is no one political party 
to which the priests of Ireland can be 
made permanently toadhere. The party 
that holds out the surest and speediest 
prospect of their elevation, is that which 
is sure, for the time, of their embraces. 
Thus, when fears were entertained of 
the success of those schemes hatched on 
the Continent, and essayed in Scotland, 
which had for their immediate objects 
the dethronement of the Hanoverian, 
and the reign of the Stuart family, 
Dr. Doyle stated that the Popish bishops 
looked to the Pretender as their patron, 
and O’Connell, in his evidence before 
the Commons Committee in 1825, as- 
serted, that in the “ time of his father 
and uncle, the priests educated on the 
Continent were Jacobites, enemies to 
England, and that their opinions ran 
against the present succession to the 
throne.” Now, that all hopes from 
this quarter, the return of the Stuart 
dynasty, are utterly and entirely ex- 
tinguished, they manifest at once the 
reigning principle, and the versatility 
with which it can be pursued, by 
springing from the extreme of despot- 
ism and Jacobitism, to the still more 
fearful antipodes of republicanism and 
democracy. ‘ They (the Popish clergy) 
are now,” continued O’Connell, on 
the same occasion, ‘* more identified 
with the people, and, therefore, in the 
phrase that is usually called loyalty, 
they do not come within the description 
of it so much as the priests educated in 
France ;” it. ¢. the priests of former 
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times were, to a man, opposed to the 
Hanoverian succession, simply because 
it was Protestant; and the priests of 
the present day are still more hopelessly 
opposed to the same bulwark of British 
freedom and Protestant Christianity. 
Jacobites when Jacobitism is most 
powerful to assist them, and Jucobins 
when Jacobinism seems the surest road 
to victory. The priests were loyalists 
unparalleled when faith in the divinest 
rights of tyranny augured best for the 
success of their plans, but now they are 
among the worshippers of the majesty 
of the people, and the glories of the 
fierce democracy, since, in this party- 
policy, is there the most favourable 
prospect of their ultimate triumph. 
O'Connell himself is but an emana- 
tion from the “ illumined hell of Popish 
disaffection.” His power is derived not 
original. The primum mobile is in the 
pious priesthood, and though this po- 
litical phenomenon—this Popish meteor 
ofthe Emerald Isle, gathers round him 
now the eclat and the plaudits of a 
starving peasantry, he is detested by 
many, and an object ofaffection to few. 
The priests send out their missionary, 
and extort from their doubly victimised 
population not only their own dues, 
but the rin¢ for O’Connell also. They 
give O'Connell the imprimatur of their 
approval, and then command the people 
to fill his begging-box, and add to his 
wallets the elements of their buoyancy. 
The enslaved Papists must shout 
“ O'Connell for ever!” because they 
see the man strolling through the coun- 
try with the usual mark of the beast, 
* permissu superiorum.” Nor can the 
Irish people be ignorant that O'Connell 
has asserted for them no one practical 
and beneficial change. What burden 
has he lightened? what blessing has he 
conferred? The “ Big Beggarman” has 
never sought to regulate the rents, to 
give the peasant security of tenure, in- 
crease of wages, poor-law enactment, 
or any other measure their many neces- 
sities urgently require. The only me- 
morial of his existence in Ireland will 
be widows, and orphans, and impo- 
verished families. ‘The whole secret of 
the man’s sway, and the enormous re- 
venue he gathers, is traceable not to the 
affections of Ireland, but to the will of 
a tyrannical priesthood; and, we con- 
tend, that the grand cause of insurrec- 
tion, and misery, and crime in that 
island, is the Popish compact entered 
into by too great a majority of the Irish 
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priests to extirpate Protestantism, and 
to raise Popery on its ruins — a com- 
pact devised by Popish ingenuity, ce- 
mented by Popish disaffect.on, and 
kept up by the appliances of those fear- 
ful claims on the resources of a world 
to come, which have ever been the 
stamina of Papal influence. Our au- 
thor, after introducing the subject, ob- 
serves,— 

“The time is not far distant, when 
many who lead in the ee 
here —the glosers, who speak smoot 
things—the hurlers of verbal defiance, 
will pass away by constraint, or at com- 
mand, like Milton’s spirits unmasking 
‘ the devilish enginery,’ they are no longer 
required to cover, and will leave the 
stage vacant for a revelation of malignity 
such as shall obliterate from memory the 
less revolting atrocities of the French re- 
volution.”—p. 20. 

We hope Mr. O’Sullivan will find 
his prediction of the destruction of the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland fal- 
sified, but we confess there is but too 
much ground for believing that it will 
yet be realised. 

The admission of such an organised 
conspiracy, sustained by priestly infalli- 
bility, obviates a difficulty we have often 
felt, that Irishmen, who have been re- 
garded as of rather a humane than trucu- 
lent character, should have, nevertheless, 
of late years, been guilty of perfidy, atro- 
cities, and murders, even of their latest 
benefactors, inexplicable on the hypo- 
thesis that the men of that country have 
left in their bosoms the ordinary in- 
stincts and almost inalienablesympathies 
of humanity. The fact is brought out 
in the deductions of our author, that 
the murder of Protestants, especially 
clergy, and the incendiarism of Saxon 
property, is with the Irish Romanists 
not a matter of moral but of arithmetical 
determination, not of moral principle 
but of prudential calculation. In the 
vocabulary of that country, it is righte- 
ousness to abet and screen the murderer, 
but it is crime and treachery to assist 
the law in bringing him to justice; and 
what we pronounce murder, the Irish 
Romanists conceive to be but the 
payment of debt; and what is felt in 
every well-ordered community to be 
crime, worthy of death, is, in the Eme- 
rald Isle, regarded as virtue, entitled to 
the honour of canonisation. 

‘* If men dying on the scaffold account 
themselves, and are so accounted, mar- 
tyrs in a good cause, and, if they imagine 
that they die free from sin, although they 
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bear with them knowledge by which, if 
communicated, fearful evil might be 
averted ; if, after having religious conso- 
lations, and the ministrations of the priest, 
they may be heard lamenting, at their 
last hour, that one murder less than they 
had designed can be ascribed to them, 
and declaring, that ‘ it is not their fault,’ 
if the Bibleintercepted the deadly weapon, 
and frustrated the attempt to kill — is it 
irrational to conclude that, as the prin- 
ciples and conduct of such men can be 
explained only on the supposition that 
they conceive themselves to owe no alle. 
giance to the state, they have, at least, 
never been led to a sense of political duty 
by ecclesiastics, who were Jacobites as 
long as the Stuarts advanced a claim to 
the British throne, and who, when such 
claims ceased to be urged, were trained 
in opposite principles, and inherited the 
feelings which the Irish people had been 
taught to cherish.” —pp. 29, 30. 


Such is the result of the demoralising 
effects operated on a large population 
by such infamous organisation, inspired 
by the spirit, and drawn onward in its 
reckless career by the expectancies of 
Rome. 

We cannot agree in every respect 
with the position of our author, laid 
down in the middle of the effective 
speech we are nowanalysing. He does 
not assert, totidem verbis, that the 
Orange Institution of the north of Ire- 
land is the great obstacle to the success 
of Ribbon, Whiteboy, and Popish con- 
spiracy ; but, after saying, justly enough, 
that “ the moral and physical force of 
the combined Protestants, especially in 
Ulster,” is the mighty obstacle to Popish 
ascendency, he proves his assertion, 
not so much by adducing proofs of the 
moral and physical effects of Protest- 
antism when contrasted with those of 
Popery, as by giving a historic>! and 
statistical sketch of the Orange Lnsti- 
tution of his country. Important as we 
deem the results of these institutions in 
the disjointed situation of Ireland, we 
cannot, nevertheless, give any such con- 
federacy all the credit of successful 
opposition to the adverse bands. The 
fruits of the Protestant faith in Ireland, 
morality, manliness, and personal and 
social comfort, are, perhaps, the most 
important items of that phalanx which 
has crushed the proud arrogance of 
Rome in former times, and most suc- 
cessfully stayed it in the latter history 
of Ireland. Defenderism finds fel in 
Connaught, Leinster, and Munster, but 
it finds little or none in Ulster; and 
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the general diffusion of sound Christi- 
anity, protected, no doubt, more or less 
by the Orange Institution, has been the 
breakwater on the confines of Protestant 
Ulster, against which the infuriate waves 
of Papal rancour and power have dashed 
and been dissipated. 

After this, our author traces much of 
recent outrage in Ireland to the trembling 
and irresolute hand with which the reins 
of Government have of late been held 
in that country ; and, most assuredly, 
no mean portion of the responsibility of 
what has thrown a stigma on the very 
name of Ireland, is owing to the trim- 
ming and vacillating policy of the 
Whigs. Our Government has, in fact, 
openly professed its inability to execute 
the laws. At the Kilkenny Assizes, the 
Attorney-General declined to prose- 
cute, because intimidation had rendered 
it impossible to procure justice. O’Con- 
nell must be propitiated at any sacri- 
fice; and the line of the heathen poet 
has come to be painfully realised in the 
case of the Protestants of Ireland,— 
“ Deliriunt reges, plectuntur Achivi!” 

‘« Protestant gentry and people are alike 
discountenanced and discouraged. One 
class subjected to a chilling regimen of 
estrangement and suspicion ; undervalued 
at the seat of power; and teazed by base 
espionage at their residences in the coun- 
try : the other exposed to all irritating and 
subduing influences, capricious exercises 
ofauthority, mortifications, losses, nightly 
alarms, conspiracies, deaths. We call 
ours a free country ; we speak of civil and 
religious liberty. I, for my part, would 
not hesitate to affirm, that the annals of 
the world do not present instances of 
darker tyranny than Irish Protestants ex- 
perience. Within the last few years, 
one hundred and twenty thousand Pro- 
testants have fled from the persecutions 
which wasted them here ; Protestant ma- 
gistrates are displaced ; Protestant people 
are made the objects of partial and vin- 
dictive legislation ; Protestant clergy are 
deprived of their rights ; and the ministry, 
who should protect the Church, co-operate 
with the individual who is most resolute 
to effect its overthrow.” —pp. 57, 58. 


The reverend orator, after establishing 
the portentous facts, some of the leaders 
of which we have specified, by an 
analysis the most accurate, and an in- 
duction the most philosophical, lets 
forth the natural feelings of his bosom, 
suppressed by the necessity of a long 
statistical detail, and not only summons 
the Protestants of Britain to the rescue 
of their brethren in Ireland in terms at 
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once cogent and affecting, but proclaims 
it to be the deliberate and holy resolve 
of the Protestant clergy of that country 
to nerve their hearts for all alternatives, 
“and to be one and all, soul and body, 
prepared for the event.” 


‘** We may feel it painful to think that 
our cause has not awakened the quick 
concern it merits ; but we shall stand by 
it the more resolutely, that it has been 
forsaken by others. There is One, we 
know, who never will desert his cause, 
or abandon those who put their trust in 
Him. We shall not be cast down from 
our dependence on Him. Itis, no doubt, 
matter of amazement and awe, to think of 
the unprecedented coalition which a Bri- 
tish ministry has made, and to witness 
that portentous dalliance between power 
and popular fury, on the issue of which 
so mighty consequences are dependent ; 
but no feelings of amazement should dis- 
turb the presence of mind in which we 
prepare for the coming tempest. The 
hardy mariner is not confused when dan- 
gers threaten him on the deep ; but, when 
the stormy wind ariseth, and a horror of 
thick darkness is on the wave and in the 
sky, his courage rises with the emer- 
gency ; and the same Great Being, who 
commands the billows to rage and swell, 
and makes storm and tempest the sub- 
missive voice of his power, makes that 
power equally and more sublimely mani- 
fest in the collectedness and composure 
of the resolved spirit which He conducts 
in safety through the dangers.”—p. 59. 


The effective and masterly address 
in the amphitheatre of Liverpool, Lord 
Kenyon in the chair, embodies a graphic 
sketch of the treatment experienced by 
the Irish Church at the hands of suc- 
cessive ministers — treatment which 
seems to indicate a deliberate deter- 
mination to weaken, and ultimately 
overpower that branch ofthe Protestant 
Church. After alluding to that mys- 
terious conspiracy, to contend with 
which, the British constitution, from the 
openness and the integrity of its prin- 
ciples, is unfitted to contend—~a con- 
spiracy which pours out its vevom in 
the desk and the witness-box, and pol- 
lutes justice throughout its channels, he 
proceeds to specify a few of those pre- 
texts which Roman Catholics adduce 
as reasons for their aggressive move- 
ments against the Protestant Church. 
“ They pretend to imagine that the re- 
venues with which a Protestant Church 
is endowed have been wrested from 
their rightful proprietors, the clergy of 
the Church of Rome.” This objection 
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Mr. O'Sullivan barely glances at. We 
could have wished he had enlisted his 
great powers in the confutation of it ; 
not that the matter is perplexed in itself, 
but that it has been misrepresented and 
mystified by the Irish Papists, from the 
lay pope at Derrinane to the lowest of 
the priests. The fact is, the Christian 
Church of Treland existed in great 
purity till the reign of Henry II., when, 
for the first time, the clouds of Popery 
alighted on it. And since the Reform- 
ation, which, by the by, scarcely af- 
fected Ireland, the Protestant churches 
have been trebled at the expense of 
Protestant parishioners, indicating them 
to be Protestant not Papal property ; 
in so much, that, since the Union, 600 
churches, and 600 glebe-houses, and 
upwards of 1000 working ministers, 
have been added to Ireland. After all, 
the real plunderers and invaders were 
the Roman Catholics, and, whether we 
regard England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
the introduction of Protestant ministers 
to the benefices, was nothing more than 
the restoration of property to its destined 
possessors. The heresies contracted by 
the Church of Rome were cleansed off, 
and the chaste spouse presented in her 
native beauty. As the Scripture reader 
once observed to the priest who denied 
the antiquity of the Protestant Com- 
munion, the Protestant Church is merely 
the Roman Catholic with its face washed, 
its heart changed, and its nature sancti- 
fied, and, in claiming the endowments 
of the Church of Christ, it claims simply 
its own. 


“The cry, however, from which most 
danger has been apprehended to our Irish 
branch of the Establishment is, that it is 
the Church of a small minority of the 
people, and that, having failed to effect 
the purposes for which it was endowed, 
it should now be divested of unprofitable 
emoluments. Surely, to use the gentlest 
language, this is most inconsistent. The 
epoch of what was termed Catholic Eman- 
cipation is not so distant, that we can 
have forgotten the argument which had 
most weight in winning favour to its ad. 
vocates. It was, that the Church of Eng- 
land could never be fairly exhibited to 
individuals, not members of her commu. 
nion, solong as political exclusion created 
a kind of repulsive influence around her, 
The Church of England was thought to 
be incapacitated by its safeguards from 
exercising its powers of usefulness. It 
was supposed to be in the condition of 
James I. in his armour, when the en- 
cumbered and guarded monarch said of 
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himself, ‘‘ Now nobody can hurt me, and 
I can hurt nobody.” ‘This was the pre- 
vailing sentiment respecting the disabili- 
ties by which the Church was protected ; 
and it was confidently asked by statesmen 
of high reputation, whether it would not 
be wise to repeal those statutes by which 
the Church was not secured but op- 
pressed.”’—p. 85. 


But it is time to inquire what has 
been the result of the vaunted con- 
cession of 1829? Has any good accrued 
from it? Have not the smouldering fires 
broken forth with more fitful and desolat- 
ing fury, more blood been shed, more 
crime, and disorder, and illegal com- 
binations, followed, and Ireland at this 
moment in a far more wretched state ; 
(at least, the Popish provinces are so,) 
than it was ten or twelve years ago? 
But, it may be asked, has the Protest- 
ant Church retrograded or advanced in 
faithfulness and efficiency? By the ad- 
mission of the most competent judges, 
the Church of Ireland clergy are, at 
this moment, the most godly and la- 
borious body in Christendom. Their 
labours have been most abundant; 
their sacrifices in the cause of truth, at 
once numerous and great; and it is a 
fact, no mystification has yet prevailed 
to disparage, that it was the endeavours 
of the Protestant clergy to extend the 
spiritualia of the Church, that first pro- 
voked the warfare of the priests against 
the demporalia of the Establishment. 
The Popish apostasy hating the light, 
for the old and obvious reason, that her 
deeds are evil, and feeling <hat light 
breaking in on her benighted victims, 
musters her energies to destroy the 
persons and the property of the Estab- 
lished ministers, seeing she cannot meet 
and answer theirarguments. Dr. Doyle 
himself declared, that the Protestant 
ministers had “ latterly been influenced 
by over-zeal in religion,” and were 
what “ he called proselytisers.”” Had 
the Protestant clergy done their utmost 
to convince a benighted population, 
they had but done their duty, but so 
far were they from being the aggressors, 
that the unprovoked and virulent tirades 
of the priests against the Protestant 
Church in 1822 were so thick, that the 
leading organ of the Church of Rome 
denounced them “as pestilent incentives 
to blood,” and the clergy of the Pro- 
testant Church were compelled to stand 
forward and act on the defensive. 
During fourteen years past, ever since 
1822, one series of wrongs after another 
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has been visited on the Irish Church, 
and the impression resulting from the 
spectacle is deeply engraven on our 
minds, that, as Daniel O'Connell, whose 
services must be secured to a ricketty 
Cabinet at all hazards, feels the Pro- 
testantism of Ireland to be the power- 
ful tie that knits isle to isle, the strong 
stay of British connexion, that must be 
removed before his projects can be 
realised, our Ministers have resolved to 
do away with the “ mighty nuisance” 
bit by bit, if their masters will have 
patience with them. Our author de- 
scribes the National Education Scheme 
as another insidious assault on the Pro- 
testantism of Ireland, and, after ex- 
posing its distinctive and anti-Pro- 
testant tendency, he makes the weighty 
and painful remark in regard to it,— 
‘Tt was reserved for days like ours to 
see national—the national of England, 
placed as the opposite, and the sub- 
stitute for Scriptural.” In this place, 
we cannot give a better idea of the 
absurdities and contradictions, to say 
nothing worse, of this extraordinary 
scheme, than by extracting the memorial 
of Thady Brady, an Irish national 
schoolmaster, from the speech of the 
Rev. Hugh M‘Neill, lately delivered at 
Liverpool. 


“The memorial of Thady Brady humbly 
sheweth, that I am, as you know, Thady 
Brady, who was appointed master of the 
national school of Killmegranny, county 
Clare, having been recommended by the 
Rev. Eustathius Finnerty, P.P. Andas 
the Protestant minister, Mr. Pleaseall, 
joined in the application for building the 
school, and induced a few of the Pro- 
testant children, whose parents live among 
us, to come to it, I take equal pains to 
instruct them. It is on the subject of 
the Scripture lessons that I now make 
bold to address your honourable Board ; 
for being, as you truly say, not well qua- 
litied as a ‘ teacher of religion,’ I am fairly 
at a nonplus with these lessons, and I 
would be infinitely beholden to you, if, 
by return of post, you will let me know 
who is Boothroyd ; for I asked the mi- 
nister, and he told me that he was a 
country gentleman, a sort of a Quaker, 
that died in England last year ; and, as 
I thought that it was very queer to have 
him set up to teach the meaning of the 
Bible, that never was baptised, I asked 
the priest, and he told me he was an 
Egyptian monk; so I refer it to your 
honours for information : and would also 
be thankful for a clear notion of who 
Bishop Horsley was, and Kennicott, and 
Griesbach, as we never heard of them 
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before in these remote parts: and some 
say they were Protestants, and others say 
they were old saints, only not called so, 
like Origen, of whom we are not sure 
whether he was a real saint or a heretic, 
though you mention his opinion about the 
Pater Noster. And please to tell me also 
how many manuscripts there are,and who 
wrote them; and all about them. As 
you set me to teach these things, sure you 
are bound to instruct me; for, as you say, 
I am not qualified. But ifthe truth was 
known, no more is the priest or the mi- 
nister; for I asked them both how many 
manuscripts there were in all, and they 
looked cross, and one said, ‘ What’s that 
to you?’ and the other said,‘ Mind your 
own business ;’ so, ‘ Boys,’ says I, ‘a 
large proportion of manuscripts reads so 
and so.’ 

“ Your memorialist also prays that your 
honours will tell him a safe meaning to 
give of ‘ justification,’ which you bid me 
‘ explain,’ but which is getting me into 
such scrapes and scoldings on all sides. 
I do not ask for the true meaning, for I 
know that, but a meaning that wont give 
any ‘ peculiar religious instruction,’ for 
that’s what they blamed me for doing in 
the school-hours, when I gave my own 
explanation of the word. That you may 
understand my case, I will lay it before 
you in detail, and relate my grievances 
in handling these lessons. 

“‘T was teaching one day last month 
the first lesson in the New Testament, 
and after the boys had read it, and closed 
their books, I began to ask the questions 
printed at the end of it; and in due 
course, says I, ‘ How did the angel ad- 
dress her?’ (meaning the blessed Virgin.) 
‘ Hail, Mary ! full of grace,’ answers Tim 
Flanagan. ‘ As one peculiarly blessed of 
God,’ says Jack Smith, the water-guard’s 
son; ‘ amn’t I right, and may [ go up?’ 
* Youare both right,’saysI. ‘ But which 
is to go up?’ say they. ‘ Jack Smith is 
more exact,’ says I, and accordingly he 
took Flanagan’s place. Well, the school 
was not broke up an hour, when Mrs, 
Flanagan, she’s a Carmelite, came to ask 
me if I had put down her grandson 
for saying ‘ The angelical salutation.’ 
‘ Ma’am,’ says I, ‘ I adhe-ed to the strict 
letter of the Scripture Jessons.’ ‘ Sir,’ 
says she, ‘ I'll complain of you to the 
bishop for punishing my boy for con- 
fessing the true faith. And you are a 
renegade and an apostate from your reli- 
gion for doing what you have done.’ 
The next week I was teaching with much 
fear over me, on account of Mrs, Flanagan, 
when in came the minister, and with hi 
came an evangelical gentleman that op- 
posed the school, whom he thought to win 
over by shewing them how well the chil- 
dren were taught to read the Scriptures. 
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As ill luck would have it, I was hearing 
the boys the lesson in which you have 
marked the word ‘ repent’ to be ‘ ex- 
plained.’ So, taking your note at page 14 
tohelp me, I said, says I, ‘repent means 
do penance, and that means a great deal ; 
for example, it means peas in the shoes, 
and a pilgrimage to Lough Dearg, and 
saying seven hundred Aves and a hundred 
Pater Nosters fasting.’ I saw the minister 
wriggling as I went on explaining ‘ re- 
pent;’ and the evangelical gentleman 
grinned. And when school was over, 
the minister in a high rage set upon me, 
and rated at me for teaching Popery, as 
he called it, in school-hours. ‘Sir,’ says 
I, ‘ the Board put down the word ‘ to be 
explained,’ and I believe in no other 
meaning.’ ‘I won’t leave my children 
here,’ says he, ‘ to be corrupted by you; 
and I'll report you to the Board for giving 
peculiar instruction before the proper hour 
for itis come.’ ‘ Sir,’ says I, ‘ it is not 
peculiar instruction ; I am bound to give 
an explanation, for the Board has marked 
it for me to explain, and I will do my 
duty.’ May it please your honourable 
Board, I have found it a hard and vexa- 
tious thing to do that same. After Mrs. 
Flanagan blew me up, I made a rule that, 
in reading the lessons, the children should 
not take each others’ places when they 
missed. But it was not long till, as 1 
was hearing them read the 19th lesson, I 
asked them, as you directed me, ‘ How 
must we be justified?’ ‘* By my good 
works,’ says Jem Flynn. ‘ By faith,’ 
says Bob Jones, ‘ amn’t I right?’ ‘ By 
faith and works,’ says Darhy Morris, 
‘amn’t I right?’ ‘ By faith without 
works, amn’t I right?’ says Miles John- 
son.’ ‘QO! you're allright,’ says I, ‘ more 
or less: but no taking of places, as I com. 
manded you already.’ The boys looked 
at each other, as if they would determine, 
by a fight out of school, which was right, 
since 1 would not decide it for them: 
and I thought to myself, anyhow, it is 
mighty little knowledge they'll get out 
of the lessons, if I mustn’t help them and 
put them right. However, as that was 
one of the days set apart for separate re- 
ligious instruction, when the school was 
dismissed, the Protestants went home by 
themselves, and the Catholics remained 
to say their catechism, which prevented a 
fight on that day; and I took the oppor. 
tunity of telling them that ‘ justification’ 
means ‘ sanctification,’ and so we are jus- 
tified by our good works. ut five days 
after, when they came to the 24th lesson, 
I asked them, ‘ What does the word 
‘ Paradise’ mean?’ ‘ Limbo,’ says Phil 
Scratch. ‘ Heaven,’ says Tom Whack. 
What what was I todo now? The boys 


looked angry, and were waiting for me to 
decide who was right, when in came 
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Father Finnerty, and, without more ado, 
Phil appealed to him. ‘ You are right,’ 
says his reverence. Tom’s eyes flashed 
fire, and he muttered something between 
his teeth, that came out afterwards when 
the school was breaking up; for he set 
upon Phil as he went out of the door, and 
said, ‘ You unmannerly cur, do you mean 
that the Saviour went to purgatory?’ ‘I 
do,’ says he. ‘ There’s no such place in 
the Bible,’ says Tom. ‘ There is,’ says 
Phil. ‘ You lie,’ says the angry fellow ; 
* Paradise is heaven.’ ‘It is Limbo,’ 
says Phil, and gave him a punch in the 
ribs. ‘ Heaven,’ says Tom, and hit him 
a blow in the eye. A ring was now 
formed by four or five Protestants and 
about fifty Catholics, and the shouts were 
loud on both sides, one bawling for Limbo 
and the other for Heaven. And I saw 
the evangelical gentleman riding by, and 
he shook his head, as much as to say, 
our system of united instruction was 
making fine harmony in the country. He 
complained of it, however, to the minister, 
and sohe came up along with him next 
day, and taxed me with setting the boys 
a-fighting. ‘ Sir,’ says I, ‘ I only asked 
the question which the Board bid me ask, 
and I gave no explanation of my own. 
You were angry with me the other day 
for explaining a word; and now you're 
angry because I can’t keep the boys from 
controversy, and all the controversy was 
brought in by the Board.’ ‘ But look 
at the lesson of love and charity that's 
hanging on the wall,’ says he; ‘ why 
did you not enforce it?’ ‘ Is it witha 
rattan?’ says I, ‘am I to flog them to 
make them love one another? and as to 
the lesson of charity that is hung up, it’s 
a different lesson they hear at home ; and 
one can’t expect all at once that they will 
give up the old plan, and be persuaded 
that it is not right to punish a heretic for 
reviling the true faith.’ ‘I will not have 
these Scripture lessons read any more in 
the school,’ says he, ‘ they only drag the 
children into controversy, by the notes 
and questions they contain.’ ‘ The Board 
earnestly recommend the use of them, sir,’ 
says I. ‘ And if you do not use the les- 
sons,’ says the evangelical gentleman, 
* you won’t have any Scriptures read in 
the schools.’ ‘ I will take away my chil- 
dren,’ says the minister, ‘ and send them 
to the Bible school in the next parish.’ 
This is the state of the case. And I 
humbly pray your honourable Board to 
tell me how I| am to explain ‘ justifica- 
tion,’ and ‘ Abraham’s bosom,’ without 
giving particular religious instruction, 
and without teaching them what I believe 
myself to be their true meaning ; and 

In duty bound, both night and day, 

Thady Brady will ever pray.” 

The warfare maintained against the 
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Protestant Church of Ireland is made 
up of two powerful but concurring in- 
gredients,— legislative enactments, as 
oppressive as they are gratuitous, and 
Popish popular violence, as unrepressed 
by authority as it is instigated by mitred 
and shaven demagogues. ‘The violence 
of its enemies is admitted as an argu- 
ment against its acknowledged rights, 
and, for the first time, it is recognised 
as a maxim of legislation, that the ob- 
ject of law should be, to remit the pe- 
nalties and remove the fears which had 
of old kept the strength of evil-doers 
in check, and to transfer them to the 
upright and the unoffending.” Under 
a system so heartless as this, it is not to 
be wondered that one part of the Pro- 
testant ministers of Ireland should find 
an early grave, and the other part 
appeal to England for bread to feed 
their starving families. Our servile 
cabinet removes the ancient and all-im- 
portant embankments, and then stands 
by, smiling at the popular torrent as it 
pours along unexpected channels, and 
sweeps away all that is holy, and just, 
and virtuous. It is under the influence 
of such practices that O'Sullivan ob- 
serves — 

“‘ What scenes could be brought to 
light of the sufferings of a persecuted 
clergy! Aged and charitable men com- 
pelled to swear, at the dictation of the 
nightly desperado, that they will forsake 
the home in which they hoped to end 
their days in peace, and turn away from 
the church in which they had long faith- 
fully ministered.”’—p, 144. 


And again— 


«« What have I known of the sufferings 
of an upright clergy, under the cruel vial 
which has been poured out upon them ; 
some languishing under wounds which 
render the life with which they escaped 
the assassin’s attempt, a pain and sorrow ; 
some persecuted from their homes, their 
families scattered, who, in other times, 
had never retired to rest without a mo- 
ther’s blessing, eating the bread of depen- 
dence among strangers; some lingering 
within the precincts of their desolate 
homes, lamenting the loss or affliction of 
sons wounded in their defence, or because 
they were their offspring; some mur- 
dered: and all of them men upon whose 
good name the breath of calumny never 
dared to shed atarnish. Shall we think 
of these things, and shall we be censured 
when we speak of the Government at 
whose door all are to be laid, if sorrow 
causes our language to be unceremoni- 
ous?” 
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The following affecting incident is 
alike illustrative of the state of matters 
in Ireland. 

“* Grant me,” says the reverend 
speaker, “ a few moments’ indulgence, 
and I will, I trust, without disgracing 
his memory by unbecoming weakness, 
tell you of Irvine Whitty and his mar- 
tyrdom.” 


‘‘ Irvine Whitty was a man, perhaps 
more calculated than any human being 
you have known, to make religion loved. 
He was tried with much bodily weakness 
and pain; he was gentle oak intense 
to a degree which would induce you to 
think a bold effort or a severe expression 
impossible to him; but whatever it was 
his duty to do, and his duty prescribed 
some arduous exertions, he wasempowered 
to attempt and accomplish. I can re- 
member well how, when one among the 
proudest and most exalted in station of 
his countrymen had acted in a manner to 
deserve rebuke, this humble minister of 
the gospel faithfully and eloquently dis- 
charged his severe duty ; and I can almost 
fancy that I see him as, when two of the 
most distinguished of his parishioners, 
who were known to be at variance, ap- 
peared at his communion-table, he over- 
came the shrinkings of his modest nature, 
and descended on the mission, and, with 
a face which was as the face of an angel, 
entreated that, in the sight of his congre- 
gation, the parties might be reconciled, 
and they were reconciled. In a year of 
scarcity, almost amounting to famine, my 
revered friend was left almost alone to 
succour the distressed within the bounds 
of his parish, and, incurred in this chari- 
table agency, what for himself and his 
family he almost superstitiously avoided, 
a debt which he was discharging by in- 
stalments for many years. Towards the 
last days of this good man’s life his dan- 
gers seemed to have disappeared. I re- 
ceived assurances that his saintly life and 
charities had produced the natural effect ; 
but all was hollow. He had been visiting 
an infirm parishioner at a distance of three 
miles from his home ; he had walked: I 
believe he could not allow himself the 

indulgence of a horse or carriage ; wearied 
with the exertion, he attempted to return 
by a shorter way than that of the public 
road. In the fields, a sense of weariness 
and cold overpowered him, and he ap- 
proached the house of a Roman Catholic 
parishioner to rest fora little, and recover 
warmth. He was so feeble, that it was 
necessary to assist him over a stile which 
interposed between his path and his house. 
It appears he was courteously invited 
to enter in and take a seat; that he was, 
on leaving the house, accompanied on his 
Way by its master ; but after the lapse of 
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many hours, late in the night, he was 
found upon the earth, where he had been 
stoned, mangled, and bleeding, and 
speechless ; but not yet quite liberated 
from the agony of death. ‘Thus Irvine 
Whitty died, a man whose countenance 
only, by its subdued and saintly expres. 
sion, might have disarmed the wildest 
hatred. He has had his crown; but it is 
an awful lesson to think that one thus 
‘lovely in his life’ should be on the 
earth dying, where neither tear, nor ten- 
der touch, nor prayer, nor blessing, 
soothed him; a witness, an unambiguous 
witness, that the spirit which seeks the 
destruction of the Protestant Church, is 
of a kind which quenches the sympathies 
of human hearts, and is not to be charmed 
into peace or mercy by all the gentleness 
and all the virtue that is bestowed upon 
the most blameless of mortals.”’—p. 149. 
This is but one amid many specimens 
of the murderous spirit and anti-British 
and anti-Protestant resolve that animate 
the bosoms of the Irish Romanists. 
We sympathise with the reverend orator 
when he declares it his conviction that 
the open battle-field in Ireland would 
be a more welcome result to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland than the fiendish 
spirit of assassination, that respects no 
claims, and holds sacred no obligations. 
“ Who would not rather go forth with 
the Emperor of France to his battles, 
than abide amid the revolting butcheries 
of Robespierre or Marat? And who, 
that reflects, would not rather see Ire- 
land the battle-field of civilised war, 
than the shambles which it has been 
made for murderers?” It is quite 
clear that, in the open warfare of con- 
tending communities, there are traits 
that indicate noble feelings and generous 
emotions latent in the bosoms of stern 
antagonists, and which, in their de- 
velopement, cast a glory over the battle- 
field that dissociates much that is terrible 
from the spectators, giving birth to 
poets’ songs, and consecrating fields, 
for the visit of the pilgrim and the his- 
torian of after-days. But the demon- 
deeds in the south of Ireland have no 
compensatory accompaniments. They 
are purely evil. The nation that gives 
them birth is a branded nation. The 
faith that foments them has nothing of 
the mercy or holiness of heaven in its 
bosom, and the fields on which the 
assassin and his victim struggled, in- 
stead of being hallowed in the minstrel’s 
song — 


« Shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down, 
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Tothe vile earth from which they sprung, 
Unloved, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


And the Whig-Radical Government, 
under whose conciliatory system such 
things took place, will be recorded in 
the annals of coming generations as one 
of those scourges with which it pleases 
Divine Providence to chastise nations 
forgetful of their mercies, and unthank- 
ful for their privileges. Countries that 
have been desolated by an Atilla, or 
swept by the wasting armies of a Na- 
poleon, speedily recover often more than 
their former strength and prosperity, 
but those that have had the misfortune 
to be ridden down by an incompetent 
and irreligious ministry, ignorant of the 
principles of the heavenly, and raw in 
the experience of the policy of the 
earthly code of jurisprudence, rarely 
rise to their pristine greatness, unless 
there be within them a buoyancy of 
power and worth that even hell cannot 
hold down. Nor is the reason of this 
unintelligible. The visitation of the 
barbarian aggressor prompts a people to 
consolidate their energies, and fortify 
their position, and, at best, affects their 
external peace only; but the ascen- 
dency of a reckless and unprincipled 
faction disarrangesthe internalresources, 
and cripples their might at its main- 
spring. The former is the rude tempest 
that beats against the frame, and ex- 
cites a reaction more than adequate to 
stand it out, and turn the onset to future 
advantage; but the latter is consump- 
tion, gnawing the vitals, and wasting 
the stamina of life beyond all possibility 
of compensation. It is from these con- 
siderations, that we feel, that the con- 
queror of Melbourne and Company 
would do more good to his country than 
the conqueror of Napoleon. Wellington 
was permitted to fall politically, and open 
one of those defiles along which the 
barbarian spoilers have come into the 
very heart of our constitution, it having 
been decreed, that the man who should 
carry all before him in the cabinet as 
he had done in the camp, would be 
regarded as more than mortal. But 
Britain has never wanted a champion, 
when her necessities demanded his pre- 
sence. She has conquered on the 
ocean, and she has conquered on the 
land, and she will not be overcome by 
an ascendant faction, the principles of 
whose government have been hatched 
in the eclipse of revelation, reason, and 
experience. 
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We beg to recommend very strongly 
the Case of the Protestants of Ireland. 
It clearly establishes.— 1. The partiali- 
ties of the present ministry to the ag- 
grandisement of Popery, and the ex- 
tinction of Protestantism: 2. Their de- 
velopement of these partialities, in 
tamely suffering the Popish assassin 
and incendiary to walk the plains of 
Ireland with comparative impunity, 
and repressing the efforts of Protestants 
to vindicate their rights, with significant 
scowls from the castle, and indignant 
expressions from the cabinet: 3. The 
commencement of hostilities on the 
episcopacy, the tithes, and other means 
of the Protestant Church; and the 
avowed concession of privileges, en- 
dowments, and patronage to the edu- 
cational and ecclesiastical institutions 
of Rome: 4. The formation oforganised 
conspiracies in Ireland,— the existence 
of which is connived at, and their ex- 
ploits unvisited with any thing like de- 
served chastisement: 5. The unquench- 
able antipathy of the Popish party to 
the Protestant religion, not merely on 
account ofits casting the light of Scrip- 
ture and of truth on the doctrines of 
Rome, and “ the hellish enginery” by 
which they are inculcated and upheld, 
but as the strong link that binds lreland 
to Britain, and lies in the way of that 
dismemberment of the empire, which 
must take place before Dens and his 
two patron Dans, can gain the ascen- 
dency of the west, and the Pope in Ire- 
land, “ se magndé jactat in aulé :” 
6. The urgent necessity for every Pro- 
testant and every patriot bestirring his 
energies to avert the impending destruc- 
tion of Protestantism in Ireland. 

This last is the practical and the per- 
sonal for us. We are too apt to regard 
Ireland as a most ungovernable province 
of the British empire, and to stand by, 
contemplating the scenes that are there 
taking place as very painful, but in no- 
wise affecting our national interests. 
Now, we believe that Ireland is the 
political arena in which the battles are 
fought that issue in the growing pro- 
sperity or speedy overthrow of Britain. 
The contest is there carried on between 
Protestantism and Popery — Scriptural 
education and infidel instruction —a 
pure establishment and an impure one 
— Conservatism and destructive Radi- 
calism — the Monarchy and an infuriate 
Republicanism. We feel that more of 
the destinies of Britain are gathered up 
in the issues of the present warfare in 
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that island than many are disposed to 
admit. “ England expects every man 
to do his duty,” is the watchword that 
has preceded our noblest triumphs 
against the foreign invader; and, if its 
weighty meaning be now at all realised, 
the treacherous and domestic foe will 
quail before the virtue and the might it 
will summon forth to the contest, and 
regenerated Ireland may bless the na- 
tion her Popish masses at present detest, 
and Great Britain feel thankful for the 
day when she identified herself tho- 
roughly with her sister-isle, and went 
forth to the rescue of its best population 
when the armies of the aliens came down 
most fiercely upon them. 
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We had intended to enter into a cri- 
tivism on the style of our author, which, 
in general, is polished “ usque ad un- 
guem,” and occasionally turgid and 
involved; but, recollecting that Mr. 
O’Sullivan is an Irishman, we feel dis- 
posed to say nothing. We only hope 
that the speeches of 1835 and 1836, 
delivered in London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Liverpool, will also make 
their appearance, and we promise our 
readers that we shall take up less time 
with the matter, and more with the 
oratory and effects produced on the 
public mind by Mr. O’Sullivan, un- 
questionably one of the master-spirits 
of the day. 





THE REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE, 


MRS, FORTESCUE. 


Nor always shall I confine my readers 
to the uncertain light of a lady’s cham- 
ber, with the shutters half closed, the 
whisper of soft-treading feet, the rattle 
of the caudle-cups, and the plaintive 
wail of infancy. 1 am not surprised 
that the critic begins to growl and lash 
his tail. But I mean now to lead him 
gently by the mane to the gay and 
agreeable village of Kensington, and 
invite him to dap a little of my best- 
flavoured Hyson, in my own neat-fur- 
nished drawing-room there; when I 
trust he will resume his former amiable 
sweetness of disposition, and lay him- 
self quietly down on the hearth-rug, 
before a blazing fire, and listen pa- 
tiently to the following narrative. 

As I had promised Mrs. Harcourt, 
on her death-bed, that I would take 
the charge of her infant boy for one 
entire twelvemonth, I hired a small 
elegant house at Kensington for that 
purpose; the general having, before 
his departure for his West India go- 
vernment, made me a most liberal 
allowance, to ensure the comforts of 
his Emma’s offspring ; I resolved, there- 
fore, to give myself one year’s repose 
whilst fulfilling this sacred promise, and 
decline any professional engagement 
during that period. 

My house being larger than I needed, 
and having only two servants in it (one 
of them the exclusive attendant of little 
Lyttleton Harcourt), I began to feel 
rather lonely ; so determined to receive 
some agreeable inmate of my own sex, 
who would share with me my pretty 





apartments, and my simple board, and 
give me a little interchange of mind. 
Not meeting with a desirable inmate 
immediately, from inquiries only, I 
caused a small painted board to be 
affixed to a laburnum-tree at the bot- 
tom of my small garden (gaily spar- 
kling with all the flowers of the season), 
intimating that “ apartments and board, 
if required, might be obtained within.” 
I had plenty of applicants, principally 
gentlemen in public offices at the west 
end of the town, who liked to have it 
put on their visiting cards, “ Mr.C ‘ 
Kensington.” Several ladiesalsocalled ; 
but as I resolved to please my fancy in 
the choice of a domestic boarder, one 
who was to be constantly with me, I 
could not very readily find one to my 
taste. Some of them looked haughty, 
others of equivocal appearance, and the 
greater part of them vapid and unin- 
teresting. I was determined I would 
not be pestered by a fool, or get into a 
scrape with a fashionable demirep. I 
had nearly come to a settlement with 
a grave, respectable-looking, middle- 
aged lady, in a widow’s bonnet and 
cap; but I found out, just in time to 
break it off, that she was a dreadful 
bigot with regard to religion, and con- 
signed to the lower regions all those 
who thought differently from herself. 
I congratulated myself on my escape. 
It may be thought ridiculous that 
“a Monthly Nurse” should give her- 
self such airs, and be so very parti- 
cular; that she ought rather to have 
been glad to let her lodgings to the 
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first respectable bidder, and be thank- 
ful to receive her rent, and cater for 
the table. Let it be recollected that I 
had no necessity for receiving a boarder 
at all; that it was proposed merely to 
increase my stock of home-comfort ; 
and, therefore, I had a full right to 
weigh the matter well, lest what I in- 
tended as a pleasure should turn out 
quite a different thing. I began to 
despair of pleasing myself, and medi- 
tated taking down my little black board 
(which I did not at all like the sight of) 
in the course of another week. 

I was sitting in my drawing-room, 
with the infant Lyttleton and his at- 
tendant sylph, a rosy, good-humoured 
country girl I had chosen for his nursery- 
maid. In all the majesty of baby- 
hood, with his toys spread around him, 
and his prime minister at his elbow, 
preventing or supplying all his wants, 
—there he sat bolt upright upon the 
carpet, the little sturdy rogue, with 
cheeks like a trumpeter’s, and _ fists 
like a Hercules—the carpet-ball, jing- 
ling with its internal bells, was rolled 
towards him for the hundredth time, 
and elicited still the same joyous laugh, 
—when I saw an elegantly dressed lady 
trying to come in at my garden-gate, 
and [ sent down the girl instantly to 
open it for her, and usher her into the 
room where the child and myself were 
sitting. 

As my story relates wholly to this 
lady, whom I shall call Mrs. Fortescue, 
I shall give a slight description of her 
person and manners ; thus bringing into 
bolder relief, as the painters say, the 
principal figure on my canvass. 

Mrs. Fortescue might be about 
eight-and-twenty, with a tall, fine 
person, jet-black hair, and eyes of the 
most piercing beauty. All her fea- 
tures harmonised well together; and 
her dress was in the very first style of 
simple elegance,—a rich black satin 
pelisse, lined with white sarsnet; a 
bonnet of white satin, well made, and 
of the newest mode, with a black veil 
of real Chantilly lace. Her shoes were 
of the best cut, and her French kid 
gloves perfectly clean, and well put on. 
I observed all these things in a moment, 
as dress has a greater weight with me 
than I well like to confess; but all 
people have their weak sides, and this 
is one of mine. 

“ Ah, you have children, madam,” 
said the stranger lady, in a very hurried 
manner, casting her eyes on my beau- 
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tiful infant charge, who stared at her 
with all his might, as he was taken 
from the room by his maid, with her 
apron full of playthings into the bar- 
gain. “I cannot endure the sight of 
children, and therefore must decline” — 
Mrs. Fortescue sunk down upon the 
chair I offered her, covered her face 
with her handkerchief, and sobbed 
aloud. 

Nothing is so impertinent as to 
attempt consolation, when we know 
not the cause of the affliction. I felt 
it was far better to respect her grief, 
whatever it might be, by seeming not 
to notice it; thus leaving her at full 
liberty either to explain herself or not, 
as she chose. I had no right to com- 
pel her to a confidence, that she might 
repay me for a few words of unmean- 
ing pity. So I sat silently at the op- 
posite end of the room, allowing only 
my looks to speak the sympathy I felt ; 
fully assured by her whole appearance 
that, whatever might be her sorrows, 
guilt had nothing to do with them— 
she “was more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

With a mighty effort, at length, the 
unhappy lady dried up her tears, and 
attempted an apology ; but this I would 
not permit. I offered her some water, 
with a few drops of hartshorn in it, 
which she drank meekly as a child ; 
and then she rose to go, but became 
again overpowered by her feelings, 
and had another burst of agony. My 
heart ached for her; whilst I formed 
a wish that I might be able to admi- 
nister some comfort to a creature so 
interesting, and evidently so wretched. 

“* There is only that one child in the 
house, madam,” I said to her, in the 
most comforting tone of voice I dared 
make use of, strangers as we were to 
each other, “and he lives almost al- 
ways in his own nursery, or the gar- 
dens close by: you might see as little 
of him as you chose, poor fellow. So 
that he has plenty of air, food, and 
exercise, he will be very well content ; 
and should you like these apartments, 
this house, and myself, madam, I would 
try to make you as comfortable as I 
could —and, perhaps, in time” 

I stopped —I was approaching too 
near the tenderness of her grief. “ Ne- 
ver!” cried she, “never! Time!—no! 
nothing on earth can blunt the keen- 
ness of this anguish! But, madam, 
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come and die under your roof? There 
are circumstances that compel me to 
leave home, affluence, carriages, ser- 
vants—all—and ask shelter from an 
unknown. ButI have plenty of money 
—fear not that: you will be amply 
repaid for all your hospitality to me. 
And have no doubts about my respect- 
ability—-I could convince you in a 
moment; but that would be betraying 
my name and family-—I must not do 
that.” And she sobbed convulsively. 

* When will you wish to take pos- 
session of your rooms, madam?” | in- 
terrupted, “ for I have not a single 

question more to ask. Shall I shew 
you the sleeping apartment ?” 

“I require shelter now,” answered 
the lady; “if I go from hence, you 
will never see me more. Charge what- 
ever you will, only keep from my pre- 
sence that little one, and I will imme- 
diately become your inmate.” 

*“ Will you allow me, madam, to 
send a porter for your things? The 
bed is well aired, and can be used 
immediately. I will order a fire in 
the room, and the linen is already 
aired.” 

“ You will wonder much, madam,” 
said Mrs. Fortescue, as we went up 
stairs together; “ but I must be in- 
debted to your kindness for every thing. 
I cannot send for my wardrobe —it 
would declare my present residence, 
and that must be a profound secret. 
There are reasons, and they are most 
powerful ones, why I must remain 
concealed. But it will not be long.” 

I looked at the countenance of Mrs. 
Fortescue when we got into the sleep- 
ing-room, as a momentary thought 
struck me that she might be insane, 
and had broken away from her friends ; 
but I read nothing in those beautiful 
features but despair. Madness, at least 
at present, had not given its flashing 
light to her dark, tearful eyes. Their 
keen expression of unutterable anguish 
cut me to the heart. “1 will do 
every thing,” said I, “ to draw the 
thorn from her lacerated bosom.” 

Mrs. Fortescue wrung my hand in 
speechless eloquence, as she saw some 
of my best night-linen hanging on the 
small mahogany horse before the fire 
in her room, airing for her use. Not 
a word more was said upon the subject. 
I had a large portion of the wardrobe 
of the deceased Mrs. General Harcourt 
by me, a present from herself on her 
death-bed, and confirmed by her hus- 
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band. I selected what I thought would 
be most necessary for my interesting 
guest, and laid them in the drawers 
ready for her. I knew they would fit 
her nearly as well as if they had been 
made for her. I asked her not a single 
question ; and she was too full of her 
sorrows to converse much with me, 
I could scarcely get her to take any 
food ; and as for sleep, her eyes shewed 
that they were strangers to so calm a 
visitant. I heard her walking about 
her room when others slept. She evi- 
dently got worse, instead of better ; 
and I began to be alarmed for her life. 

** Allow me to recommend you, my 
dear madam,” said I, when her dejec- 
tion was very great indeed, “ to try 
what a little walk would do for you in 
Kensington Gardens. The day is so 
fine, and the sunshine is so tempting 
there. Nature always calms the sor- 
rows of the heart; and I am sure you 
will derive benefit from a little stroll. 
I would also offer myself to you as a 
companion, if you have no objection ; 
for it is not pleasant to walk alone. 
Shall I get your bonnet and shawl 
down stairs for you?” 

“ Not for the world, Mrs. Griffiths,” 
answered the poor lady, “ would I quit 
the shelter of your house. You see [ 
never even approach the windows, lest 
I should be seen from the road and 
recognised. Never again shall he be- 
hold my face—that face he once told 
me he idolised. Oh, my beloved mo- 
ther! it is for you I grieve now— not 
for him, not for him! And yet I have 
no doubt he is seeking me every where 
he can think of—that he is most 
wretched. I saw him yesterday pass 
this very house, and he looked pale 
and miserable. He cast up his eyes 
wistfully at all the balconies of this 
and the opposite row; and once he 
stood still, because hé saw a lady dis- 
appear from one of the drawing-room 
windows. I watched him through the 
curtains in my bed-room. He knocked 
at the door of the house where he saw 
the lady, and made some inquiries ; 
but he soon came out again, and [ 
thought seemed more unhappy than 
before.” 

Mrs. Fortescue had never approached 
yet so near the subject of her grief as 
at this moment, for she was making an 
allusion to him — either her lover or her 
husband. So [ thought there would be 
no indelicacy in merely asking her, 
“ Tf it were not possible to heal up 
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matters between the gentleman and 
herself?” ‘“ Whether it was not cruel 
in her to keep her mother in such a 
state of anxiety and alarm?” ‘ Could 
I not see her mother for her, and 
endeavour to accommodate whatever 
grievances pressed upon her mind ?” 

“‘ It is impossible, my kind, good 
friend,” replied the lady, mournfully ; 
‘¢ T have taken my resolution, and will 
abide by it. But I owe it to your disin- 
terested compassion and your delicacy, 
to tell you exactly how I am situated; 
and then you shall judge yourself whe- 
ther I can, whether I ought, to forgive 
the man who has so grossly deceived 
and wronged me. To-morrow, Mrs. 
Griffiths, I will, if I can command 
myself sufficiently, relate to you my 
story; but my real name must never 
pass these lips. You will know ic the 
moment I am departed ; and that will 
not be long first.” As she spoke she 
counted on her fingers, as if she were 
calculating the very day and hour of 
her death; and I felt my blood grow 
chill, as she added, significantly shak- 
ing her head, “ No, it will not be long 
first.” 

On the morrow, after we had par- 
taken of our small repast, a pair of 
broiled soles and a roast chicken —or, 
rather, when I had eaten, but could 
not prevail on my pensive guest to 
follow my example beyond a mouthful 
or two of the delicate food I had pre- 

ared to tempt her appetite—she al- 

uded herself to her promise of the day 
before, and began as follows: 

“Tam an only child, and was sole 
heiress of very large possessions. My 
poor mother, very early in my infancy, 
lost my father; and, in consequence 
of having no one else to divide her 
affections with, she doated on me to 
such excess, that when I married, at 
nineteen, Mr. Fortescue, a man I pre- 
ferred to all others, and of property 
quite equal to my own, the only stipu- 
lation that she made with him was, 
‘That she never should be divided 
from her darling daughter ;’ and this 
request was by him most readily ac- 
ceded to, especially as my mother 
possessed such good sense, as well as 
temper, that there was no danger what- 
ever of her interfering between us, and 
causing strife and dissension—she was 
an acquisition, and not a mischief- 
maker. Oh, what is she now suffering 
on my account!” 

“ There was great pomp at our 
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nuptials: it took place at my own 
country seat. All the villagers were 
feasted ; all my school children were 
dressed in white, and strewed. flowers 
from small osier baskets before us, as 
we stepped out of our carriages to 
enter the church. After the ceremony, 
one of the girls, about fourteen years 
of age, and very pretty, presented me 
with a little copy of verses, written by 
the schoolmistress, in honour of my 
marriage ; and she did it with so much 
grace, that I was absolutely charmed 
with her. She had ever been a fa- 
vourite with me, but now I told her 
that she should live with me altogether 
—that I would get my housekeeper to 
instruct her in every necessary duty — 
and, when she was old enough, I would 
take her for my own maid. 

“ Mr, Fortescue and myself, accom- 
panied by my mother (who insisted on 
not leaving me even for a day), set off 
for an excursion up the Rhine, imme- 
diately after the ceremony, I have not 
yet spoken of our mutual love—I can- 
not trust myself on that subject. I be- 
lieved myself then the happiest of 
created beings ; and he was—O God ! 
did he not swear to me ‘ that my love 
was more precious to him than every 
thing on earth.’ And it was so then / 
I did not deceive myself— Fortescue 
then adored me! 

“ On our return to England, and 
visiting. my native county before I was 
presented at court, I remembered my 
promise to little Phebe Williams, sent 
for her, and placed her under the care 
of our excellent housekeeper, who, as 
well as myself, was charmed with the 
beauty and intelligence of the young 
villager, and promised to do every thing 
she could to bring her forward in life, 
and befriend her. I thought my mo- 
ther cold in this business ; but she did 
not absolutely oppose me. She never 
had done so in her life ; and I was too 
headstrong, too opinionated, to have 
heeded her, even if she had. SoI went 
on petting and heaping favours on this 
girl, even to a folly. She had great 
quickness of parts, and studied my 
humour in every particular, She read 
aloud with great propriety ; and I often 
had her in my own chamber for hours 
together, when quite alone, encouraging 
her to speak out her sentiments to me, 
and treating her altogether with a con- 
descension and kindness enough to 
turn the head of any simple girl in the 
world. Mr. Fortescue then smiled at 
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my fondness for her, and said he should 
be jealous. 

“‘ It was now that my more prudent 
mother thought it right to interfere a 
little. She pointed out to me that 
Phebe Williams would be entirely 
spoiled by my injudicious partiality 
and false indulgence. ‘I hear she is 
growing insolent already in the ser- 
vants’ hall through your favour, and 
boasts that she can make her young 
mistress do whatever she likes. Be- 
sides, Emily,’ added my mother, ‘ she 
begins to dress far above her station, 
and that must be very pernicious for 
her; and, if you really like this girl, 
my love, study he rsolid interests more 
than your own inclination--try to 
make her a worthy member of society, 
and not a pert young minx, overbear- 
ing and idle. Indeed, Emily,’ conti- 
nued my excellent parent, ‘ you should 
not suffer this poor child to read novels, 
and wear your ribands and finery. 
What will she be fit for ?’ 

“‘T am sorry to say that I took these 
excellent remonstrances in very bad part, 
and even insinuated that they were only 
jealous of my fondness for an innocent 
and most amusing young girl, and that 
the only effect produced by it would be 
that I should love her better than ever, 
and, if possible, be kinder to her than 
before ; so, with a sigh, my poor mo- 
ther desisted, and left me to my own 
infatuated folly. 1 took this girl every 
where about with me, made her my 
companion instead of my servant, when 
I was alone with her——for I dared not, 
with all my rudeness, obtrude her on 
the society of my high-born parent, 
nor offend the aristocratic pride of my 
husband ; but then I made, as I thought, 
ample amends to the girl berself for this 
denial, by having her taught things, 
when we were in London, that could 
be of no manner of service to her, 
such as French, music, &c. ; and, find- 
ing she had an exquisite voice, she re- 
ceived some lessons in singing, and 
often delighted me by pouring forth 
her enchanting notes in some ballad, 
or even joining myself in duets in my 
dressing-room, where I had a piano 
conveyed expressly for that purpose. 
Mr. Fortescue sometimes came and 
listened to ber also. 

“Next to my beloved husband and 
my fond mother, I loved this girl best 
of any thing on earth. I was as proud 
of her beauty and accomplishments as 
ifthey had been my own—nay, even 
VOL. XV. NO. LXXXV, 
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more ; and I contemplated one of these 
days to marry her to some deserving 
young man, her superior in birth and 
station, and giving her such a portion 
as she never could have dreamed of. 
Once, when 1 was informed by my 
watchful mother that she thought Mr. 
Forbes, our butler, was attached to 
Phebe, and that it would be an ex- 
cellent match for her, I was most in- 
dignant, and declared the girl was far 
too good, too lovely, too well-educated, 
to be thrown away upon any domestic 
whatever, and that I would never con- 
sent to such a thing whilst I lived. 

“ Phebe Williams had now lived 
with me more than four years, and was 
as dear to me as a sister, when my 
mother seemed all of a sudden to have 
taken a most unaccountable dislike to 
her. She treated her with much se- 
verity of manner; and once ordered 
her to leave the room when she entered 
it, ‘ for she wished to speak to her 
daughter alone.’ Covered with resent- 
ful blushes, the girl was preparing to 
obey her, when I was so much hurt by 
the apparent unkindness of my mother’s 
manner towards my unoffending fa- 
vourite, that 1 warmly remonstrated, 
and actually quarrelled with my idol- 
ising parent on this girl’s account, 
declaring that I would protect her 
against injustice of every kind, let it 
come from whatever quarter it might ; 
and desired Phoebe to remain. 

“¢Take care, Emily,’ replied my 
now weeping parent ; ‘ you are foster= 
ing a serpent in your bosom, that will 
sting you to the quick. May Heaven 
preserve my child! Let me conjure 
you to send her away from your house 
before it is too late. Do you not per- 
ceive she is already in a condition to 
become a mother?” Phebe Williams 
rushed at this from my chamber. 

“ Oh, how indignant was I at this 
question! I dared even call this good 
and amiable parent ‘ a slanderer,’ 
‘a base calumniator.’ I would believe 
nothing, hear nothing. But the truth 
broke upon me by slow degrees: I 
was obliged tu notice her change of 
person ; and the shock was so great to 
me, that I had a very alarming illness 
in consequence, and wept myself nearly 
blind. 

* At length pity and love prevailed 
over resentment. I saw the beautiful 
delinquent, who was obliged to con- 
fess that she had been seduced, and 
very shortly expected the consequence 
F 
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of her sin would be visible to every 
eye. 

*¢ And who is your seducer, unhappy 
girl?” demanded I. * Will he render 
you justice? Will he marry you, and 
so conceal your shame? I will still do 
all I can to assist you. Give me the 
name of the man who has drawn you 
aside from the path of virtue, and I will 
get Mr. Fortescue to speak to him, and 
persuade him to take you to wife. I 
will not abandon you, weak and in- 
discreet as you have been. Tell me 
who he is?’ I was extremely agitated. 

“ My mother was by my bedside as 
I thus spoke to the sobbing Phebe, 
and I saw her fix her eye upon the 
girl in the severest manner, and even 
threaten her with her hand. ‘ Ask her 
no questions, Emily,’ said she, prevent- 
ing the girl from speaking; ‘ she will 
not tell the truth, depend upon it. I 
suppose Mr. Forbes, the butler, is at 
the bottom of this affair.’ 

«“¢Then it can be arranged, madam, 
without much difficulty,’ I said. ‘Send 
Fortescue to me, and he shall offer the 
man 500/. immediately, if he will marry 
her without delay. I will not sleep 
until this business is settled. No, I 
will get up, and I will see to it myself ; 
I cannot rest until it is all arranged.’ 
And I did get up, and spoke to Mr. 
Fortescue about it, who smiled at my 
taking the thing so much to heart; 
said, ‘ girls would be girls; but that 
he would try, for my sake, to patch up 
the matter as well as he could.’ He 
most affectionately soothed me, and 
gave me a thousand caresses ; then 
went off to speak to the delinquent, 
Forbes. 

“* When I saw him again, an hour 
after, he told me that he could not per- 
suade the butler to do justice to the 
girl; and he had been so indignant 
at his refusal, that he had instantly 
discharged him. ‘ And, now, my dear 
Emily,’ continued he, ‘ we must dc 
the best we can to provide for your 
silly little favourite another way ; for I 
suppose that you do not mean to give 
her up, though ¢his villain has deserted 
her. I am sure my Emily is too ge- 
nerous for that ! 

* And I did not desert her in her 
extremity. I had her removed to a 
relation of my housekeeper’s, who con- 
sented to receive her, and take care of 
her—-although I perceived the good 
woman partook a great deal of the dis- 
like of my mother for Pheebe Williams ; 
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she sturdily telling me, ‘ that hypo- 
crites and ingrates were always better 
provided for than thé virtuous and the 
deserving.’ 

‘I visited Phoebe more than once 
during her confinement, and took her 
every necessary and comfort for herself 
and the poor babe. Strange to say, I 
conceived a violent affection for the in- 
fant also; and, as I had no children of 
my own, I mentioned to Mr. Fortes- 
cue and my mother, after my last visit 
to Pheebe, ‘ that I should like to adopt 
the child, if my husband had no objec- 
tion, and have one of the upper rooms 
of the hall fitted up for a nursery.’ 

“To my astonishment, Mr. For- 
tescue answered me not a word, but 
started from his chair, and walked 
hastily to one of the windows. My 
mother burst out into a violent phi- 
lippic on my extreme folly and infatua- 
tion, asking me, ‘ if I wished by my 
conduct to give a premium for the en- 
couragement of immorality ? The thing 
must not be thought of,’ she added. 

** Although I dearly loved my mo- 
ther, yet I had been so indulged by 
her, that it had rendered me very im- 
pertinent to her, and given me a tone 
of haughtiness, when I was in the least 
contradicted, that now I bitterly repent 
of. But we must suffer to learn hu- 
mility, and I have indeed suffered. 
Ob, Mrs. Griffiths, you will, at some 
future period, see my beloved parent, 
when—tell her then how much, how 
severely, her Emily repented of the in- 
solence with which she treated the ad- 
vice of the most affectionate friend she 
ever possessed. But to return. 

“I deeply resented, then, my mo- 
ther’s observations, and called her in- 
terfering with my pleasure an insult. 
Then, speaking with a heightened voice 
to my husband, who still stood gazing 
from the window, I demanded, ‘ whe- 
ther he, also, wished to thwart my inclin- 
ations? Tell me, Frederick?’ said I, 
* at once, am I to be mistress here, or 
not; or am I to be reduced to a mere 
cipher in my own house, and you and 
this lady to have the supreme authority 
here? If so,’ I continued, seeing he 
did not reply,—‘ if so’ (and passion 
almost choked me), ‘ Emily Fortescue 
had better give up the contest at once, 
and retire to some distant county, a 
humble annuitant on the bounty of her 
mother and her husband?’ There was 
a solemn pause afier this burst of vio- 
lence. 
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“ ¢ Can I!’ cried Mr. Fortescue, 
‘can I endure all this?” and he rushed 
towards me, threw himself on his knees 
at my feet, and, disregarding the 
agonised exclamations of my mother, 
‘ that it would be a death-blow to her 
child !’ he confessed to me, with tears 
in his eyes, and a face quivering with 
emotion, ‘ that, though his ardent love 
for me was unabated —though he 
would sacrifice his life, every thing, 
for my happiness, yet that, in an un- 
guarded hour, he had wandered from 
me (but never in heart), and that the 
child of Phebe Williams was his 
own!” 

“‘ Mrs. Griffiths, I cannot describe 
what passed after this unexpected 
avowal of my adored husband’s in- 
constancy: I sat like a statue, con- 
gealed with horror. All I recollect is, 
that my almost frantic mother up- 
braided Mr. Fortescue with his im- 
prudence—his cruelty in telling me 
the fatal truth! ‘She need never 
have known it!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Oh, 
why, why did you undeceive her ? 
After you had paid Forbes, too, so 
handsomely for bis connivance; and 
she so firmly believed he was the father 
of the child. When he was bribed so 
largely by myself to keep the secret for 
ever. Frederick Fortescue, you have 
killed my child! Speak to her— 
rouse her from this lethargy! She must 
be bled instantly.’ I heard all this, 
but it was indistinctly, and seemed to 
have no reference to me: I was chilled, 
and my feelings blunted. But when I 
heard my own beloved Frederick 
franticly accuse himself as my mur- 
derer, and swear he would not survive 
me, then I was aroused—was softened. 
I listened to his prayers, his agonies, 
his supplications, his promises —never 
more to cause me a moment’s pain ; 
and, throwing my arms round his neck, 
1 wept myself again to peace in his 
bosom. I forgave him freely—fully. 

“ What arguments have men when 
Ahey wish to extenuate their faults! As 
I listened to those of Mr. Fortescue, I 
began to think his only a venial one, 
and to throw the blame chiefly on the 
artful girl, who had made use ofall her 
beauty, her Llandishments, her sedu 
tions, to draw him from my arms; for 
he protested ‘that he never had loved 
her even for a moment,’ and in his 
heart utterly despised her, for her in- 
gratitude and hypocrisy. In fine, I 
generously forgave him all, and there 
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was a perfect reconciliation between 
us, which gave my mother the most 
sincere pleasure. I asked her pardon, 
also, for my insolence to her, when, 
poor thing, she was doing her utmost to 
keep me in ignorance of what she 
feared, were I to know it, would, per- 
haps, destroy me, or render me miser- 
able for life. One thing she still in- 
sisted on, and Mr. Fortescue joined in 
her wish, that Phebe Williams, as 
soon as she was able to travel, should 
be sent with the child into Wales, 
where, if she behaved well, and on 
condition that she remained there with- 
out attempting ever to see or write to 
Mr. Fortescue, 100/. a-year should be 
regularly remitted to her, through my 
hands or my mother’s, and any other 
little present I might deem useful to 
either of them. 

“¢ My mother took on herself making 
all the arrangements for the removal of 
my ungrateful favourite. She wrote to 
a friend of hers at Denbigh, who hired 
a very pretty little romantic cottage, in 
the Isle of Anglesea, and had it neatly 
furnished. This I insisted should be 
done at my own expense, out of my 
pin-money ; and, also, I ;acked up for 
her use linen, some useful plate, and a 
hundred articles that might administer 
to her comfort, with a plentiful supply 
of books, not of amusement merely, 
but of improvement; and requested it 
as an especial favour of my much- 
respected old housekeeper (who, no 
doubt, knew all the real truth of this 
affair, though, from delicacy to her 
master and myself, she affected ig- 
norance,) that she would accompany 
the youthful delinquent into Wales, 
assist her in the care of the child on 
the road (who I foolishly permitted to 
be named ‘ Frederick,’ the name of my 
husband), and settle her in her new 
abode. In about a fortnight she re- 
turned, and gave me the most satisfac- 
tory accounts of the behaviour of 
Phebe Williams; that she seemed 
perfectly resigned to her fate, grateful 
to her mistress, and dotingly fond of 
her infant; saying she should want no 
other companions than it, her books, 
and her own thoughts, which, she said, 
were full of penitence and gratitude to 
the pest of mistresses. She sent her 
humble duty to me, and these words, 
‘ Beloved lady! you shall have no 
further trouble from your undeserving 
Pheebe.’ 

“ For two years after this Mr, For- 
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tescue and myself lived in uninter- 
rupted happiness. His attentions to 
me were unwearied; his affection 
could not be doubted of, I never 
once upbraided him with past miscon- 
duct, nor was the name of Phebe ever 
mentioned between us. My mother, 
ever kind and affectionate, persuaded 
me to let her have, exclusively, the 
mavagement of the little establishment 
in. the Isle of Anglesea, promising that 
she would be most punctual in her re- 
mittances, and generous in her pre- 
sents. ‘ It will be better, Emily,’ ar- 
gued she, ‘ that you should be troubled 
with this unpleasant affair as little as 
possible, and think of it, I trust, as 
litle. I hope my dear girl will let the 
whole affair pass off her mind alto- 
gether, or only fancy it a past feverish 
dream. You have the entire heart of 
your husband, my child, and be satis- 
fied.’ 

‘One good at least had been derived 
from past circumstances. I was so 
deeply impressed by the extreme ten- 
derness of my excellent mother through- 
out the whole business, by her constant 
watchfulness to guard my feelings, and 
heal up the wound I had endured, 
that 1 made a solemn resolution that 
never more would I offend her affec- 
tionate heart by a pert reply, a rude 
contradiction, or any thing tending to 
give her pain; and this resolution 
have I religiously kept. Her way- 
ward, over-indulged, and often inso- 
lent daughter, from that period, be- 
came to her gentle, attentive, and most 
assiduous to please her. We lived to- 
gether a family of love and harmony. 
Oh! why was this peace again dis- 
turbed? Why was | doomed to en- 
dure anguish unutterable! 1 had been 
ever unsuspicious, trusting, free from 
jealousy, generous, and forgiving. Did 
I Jeserve the treatment I have since 
received? Oh, Fortescue! you have 
much to answer for; from the depths 
of a broken heart I tell you so! And 
so well do I know yours, that I am as- 
sured, with all your errors, your own 
will, throughout life, be agonised with 
the memory of me, with grief, and the 
stings of undying remorse. I can tell 
you no further of my story to-night, 
Mrs. Griffiths; but 1 will endeavour 
to-morrow to resume its tangled thread, 
and finish it.” 

* # * s 

All that night did that unhappy 

lady pace her chamber,— often did | 
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hear, from an adjoining apartment, her 
sobs and ejaculations. Once I ven- 
tured to enter hers, on the pretext that 
I thought she had called me by my 
name: when there, I requested her to 
return to bed, and after she consented 
to do so I knelt by its side, aud im- 
plored her heavenly Father and mine to 
give her composure,—to shew her the 
way ¢o endure her griefs with patience, 
—to teach her the lesson of submission 
to his will, and hope of future happi- 
ness. I then sat by her side, until she 
fell into a perturbed slumber, when I 
left her, myself in a very anxious state 
of mind, listening to every sound. I 
found her in the morning feverish and 
ill, and again and again requested she 
would suffer me to Jet her mother know 
of her situation. “ If I write, madam,” 
said I, ** a few lines, the hand-writing 
will not be recognised by him; and, 
therefore, Mr. Fortescue need not be 
apprised of it,—that is, if it is your 
desire so to punish him; but your 
mother, your tender, agonised mother ! 
Pray sufier me to write for you, in your 
name.” 

“ Mrs. Grifliths,” replied the lady, 
solemnly, “ the day after to-morrow is 
my wedding-day,—I will then give 
you permission to put a letter into ‘the 
post-office for me to Yes, my 
mother shall no longer be kept in ig- 
norance; the day after to-morrow! I 
promise you then they shall all know 
where and how I am.” 

I did not like the tone of her voice 
as she said this; it gave me an invo- 
luntary shudder: yet I knew not how 
to allude to my suspicions—to name 
my fears ; all I could do was to endea- 
vour to impress upon her mind how 
much it was the duty of usall ¢o endure 
the afflictions we meet with, and to 
point out to her that impatience only 
aggravated them, and must be ex- 
tremely offensive to that Being who, 
at any rate, permitted them, and could, 
whenever he thought proper, deliver us 
from them. 

During the next day, Mrs. Fortes- 
cue asked me if I should like to hear 
the remainder of her narration. At 
first 1 hesitated, as I feared that speak- 
ing on this matter served only to exas- 
perate her feelings, and increase her 
anguish ; but she denied that it had 
this effect, and said that it rather gave 
relief to her overcharged bosom. Thus, 
then, she continued :— 

* The only.source of-uneasiness now 
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that ever came near me was, that Mr. 
Fortescue and myself had no children. 
I knew that he was passionately fond 
of them ; and then, of course, he wished 
to have an heir to his estates and large 
property. He had the delicacy, how- 
ever, never to mention his disappointed 
hopes to me; but I saw that it afflicted 
him. Justat this time, two years after 
what I have narrated to you (and [ 
beg you to notice particularly this cir- 
cumstance), Mr. Fortescue told me, 
but there was much embarrassment of 
manner, and a suffused cheek, as he 
spake, * that he was obliged to go into 
Scotland, respecting some leases he 
had to renew; but that he should be 
home again in a fortnight.’ ¢ I should 
like to see modern Athens myself, 
Frederick,’ said I ; but without the 
slightest suspicion that he was then de- 
ceiving me; ‘should not you, mam- 
ma? Take us with you, my love,’ I 
continued, ‘ and shew us all the lions 
of Edinburgh — Arthur’s Seat, and 
Ilolyrood Castle, and the Tolbooth of 
the Heart of Mid-Lothian. When do 
you set off? We can be ready in a 
few hours.’ 

“ ¢ T shall be much hurried, Emily,’ 
replied Mr. Fortescue, ‘ in this jour- 
ney ;’ but I thought his voice faltered. 
‘1 shall merely run there and back 
again. All my time will be taken up 
with lawyers and bailiffs. On my re- 
turn, my love, we will take any ex- 
cursion you like best,—to Italy, Emily, 
if you have the same fancy you had last 
year, when my parliamentary duties 
prevented my accompanying you thi- 
ther; but, as it is now the recess, there 
will be plenty of time for the jaunt, and 
we can winter well at Naples.’ 

“My mother, I thought, looked 
more uneasy at this speech than was 
necessary, and I caught an indefinite 
alarm by her manner, But what could 
be urged by either of us? He set off 
for Scotland after this conversation ; 
yet still there was something that did 
not satisfy us in his manner as he 
quitted us; it was confused and over- 
strained,—too much of profession, too 
little of heart. Ife returned again and 
again to bid me farewell, yet his eye 
would not meet mine; for he was con- 
scious the lamp of truth shone not 
there,—that he was acting a great and 
culpable falsehood, and feared detec- 
tion; yet he was not quite new to per- 
fidy, and might have performed his 
part with less hesitation. 
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“ ¢ Have you heard aught from 
Anglesea, mamma?’ I questioned one 
day, nearly a fortnight after Mr. For- 
tescue’s departure. ‘ Ilow does that 
unhappy girl go on there?’ The child 
is, I believe, more than two years old.’ 
My mother sighed deeply. ‘ Do not 
let us talk that wretched business over, 
my love,’ said she; ‘I trusted never to 
have heard you aliude to it more.’ 

“¢T have thought a great deal of it 
lately, my dear mother,’ answered I,— 
‘more than does me good, I believe. 
Oh, that I were the mother of that 
boy !’ 

“ Mr. Fortescue returned at the 
specified time; but he appeared 
thoughtful, absent, and uncomfortable, 
—disliked to speak of his visit to 
Edinburgh, and would give us no ac- 
count of the persons he had seen there. 
‘ He had arranged the affair,’ and that 
was all we could get out of him. Still 
he was most tender and affectionate to 
me, most respectful in his attentions 
to my mother: but his depression of 
spirits increased, and always, I ob- 
served, when I said any thing kind to 
him; then his eyes would fill with 
tears, and he would rush out of the 
room, overpowered by his feelings : he 
looked, also, pale and unwell. 

 ¢ What can all this mean, my 
dearest mother?’ I inquired, after he 
had darted away with looks that fright- 
ened me, on my playing and singing 
him one of his favourite songs—one 
that in the days of our courtship he 
had made me sing to him over and 
over again. ‘ There is something on 
Frederick’s mind, and I am much hurt 
that he will not confide it to me.’ 

“ ¢Oh, some political intrigue or 
other that is playing off against him, L 
have little doubt, that vexes him more 
than it ought,’ she replied. ‘ Let us 
fly away with him for a few months to 
Naples, Emily, and leave all that an- 
noys him behind us; on our return, all 
will be right again.’ 

“To my surprise and displeasure, 
when I mentioned his former proposal 
to Mr. Fortescue, he told me that he 
could not leave England just at that 
moment; but, when pressed to explain 
the nature of the affair that would de- 
tain him, he became much embarrassed, 
and, at length, angry. ‘ It was impos- 
ble,’ he said, ‘ that women could com- 
prehend political matters ; so it was 
folly to attempt entering into particu- 
lars with me; but he must be himself 





the sole judge of what he could, and 
what he could not, do with propriety ; 
and I must be contented with his sim- 
ple assurance, that it was not con- 
venient for him at present to leave the 
country.’ I burst into tears, and he 
left the room. 

“ We had a beautiful town residence 
in Square; but Mr. Fortescue, 
under some pretence or other, wished 
the family to remove to our country 
seat in shire much earlier this 
year than any former ones. We were 
making alterations there, and a new 
approach to the hall; so that, he said, 
he ought to be there to superintend 
the workmen. It was a matter of in- 
difference to me where we lived, so he 
was with me, and remained affection- 
ate and kind. We, therefore, left 
London early in the spring; but Mr. 
Fortescue immediately after told me 
that parliamentary business would re- 
quire him to be often absent from me, 
as there would be a strong opposition 
when the house met again, and he de- 
puted me to give directions to the 
builders, &c. When I told him that 
my mother could do this for us, as I 
should prefer being with him, he ob- 
jected, saying, ‘ that he had promised 
her, he would never divide her daughter 
from her, and he would keep his word 
even to the letter.’ 

“ I grew suspicious, and uneasy ; 
but was afraid to upbraid Mr. Fortes- 
cue with his change of manner,—for he 
had become petulant, and soon irri- 
ritated. I often caught my dear mo- 
ther’s eye fixed on me, with an ex- 
pression so pitiful, so piercingly tender, 
that it caused my own to fill with 
tears ; but the moment she saw that I 
observed her involuntary looks, she 
would rally her spirits, and force her- 
self to appear cheerful beyond her 
usual mood. I could bear all this no 
longer ; so, one day, I plucked up the 
courage to inform Mr. Fortescue * that 
it was my determination to go back to 
London, and reside there till June, 
when the house would be prorogued, 
as I felt the country very dull and 
stupid without him.’ His only answer 
was, ‘ Do as you like, Emily; but it 
appears to me perfectly ridiculous to 
move our establishment back again for 
so short a time. Many of the members 
have no London establishment at all, 








and yet their wives do not make half 


the fuss you do, although they do not 
see their husbands for many months,’ 
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He turned away as he spoke ; and, for 
the first time in his life since our mar- 
riage, I saw him mount his horse and 
depart, without coming to take leave 
of me. 

“<There is some dreadful thing 
working against me, my dear mother,’ 
said I, flying into her apartment ; ‘ Fre- 
derick no longer loves me, and I am 
the most wretched of women.’ This 
excellent mother did all she could to 
console and comfort me. She assured 
me I was mistaken in supposing Mr. 
Fortescue had lost his affection for me. 
She supposed some vexatious political 
matter had put him out of temper ; or, 
perhaps, some of his tenants had not 
paid him their rents: there were a 
hundred things that men met with 
every day, she added, to sour and dis- 
tract them, that they did not think it 
advisable to tell their wives of. He 
might have been tempted to play deep 
when in town, and had lost a consi- 
derable sum, perhaps, and that would 

cause an irritation. 

“ Thus did she reason; but she 
could not satisfy me. 1 had not been 
educated in the school of forbearance, 
and could not endure misery well. 
When, therefore, three days passed, and 
Mr, Fortescue returned not, l-ordered 
the carriage; and, desiring my maid 
to pack up a few articles of dress, &c., 
I set off, accompanied by her and my 
mother, to our town-residence. The 
London servants stared at me as if I 
had been a spectre, when I told them 
I was going to remain; and then 
it slipped out, quite unintentionally, 
from one of them, who stammered, 
and tried to draw it back, that Mr. 
Fortescue had only been there to dress ; 
he had not slept once there, since we all 
departed for the country. 

«What can you say now to ex- 
cuse this perfidious man?’ cried T, in 
a paroxysm of anguish, as soon as 
the servant left the room. ‘ Is it 
come to this? Most miserable wife! 
Cast off for ever! Mother! attempt 
not to console me! Speak not to me! 
Let us return; or, rather, take me from 
him altogether! I will enter his house 
no more!’ 

~ Emily! ! remonstrated my afflicted 
parent, ‘ you know not what you say. 
You must, indeed, restrain these vio- 
lent bursts of passion, or your head 
will become inflamed. Keep up your 
fortitude, my dearest child. Come, 
we will punish this Lothario of yours 
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(if such he be). We will run down to 
Brighton, Emily, for a week or two, 
and that will frighten him to death. 
What say you to this?) We have our 
clothes packed. Shall we start to-mor- 
row morning for Brighton, without 
consulting Mr. Fortescue ?” 

“ « Any where you will,’ I answered. 
‘If he return not here to-night, take 
me away, and it is all I require. Oh, 
that the ocean there at Brighton might 
be the waters of Lethe!’ 

“ Mr. Fortescue did not return to 
his house that night, and we set off, 
accordingly, the next morning for the 
sea; my mother writing, in my name, 
a few lines, as cool as possible, to my 
husband, saying, ‘ that P felt so unwell, 
that I deemed the air of Brighton might 
be of service to me: perhaps he might 
do me the favour of visiting me there, 
and inquiring for my health.’ 

“And now, Mrs. Griffiths, comes 
the consummation of my wretchedness. 
We had arrived at the village of 
Mitcham, on our route to the sea, 
when, at the door of a pretty little 
cottage, near Mitcham Common, we 
saw a young woman with an infant in 
her arms, and another child by her 
side. She was giving directions to 
some tradesman; but we could not be 
deceived—at least, I could not,—it was 
Phebe Williams, who I believed was 
at Anglesea, as I had received a letter 
from her not a mouth before with that 
post-mark on it, thanking me for some 
wearing apparel I had sent her, and 
other presents. She had on one of my 
silk dresses then, which, as I disliked 
the colour, and it was quite new, I had 
sent her also ; it was a very peculiar 
pattern, and I could, I think, have 
sworn to the dress from its make, even 
if I had a doubt as to the identity of 
the wearer. 

“ T pulled the check-string in a mo- 
ment, and rushed into that cottage,— 
my mother following me, and wit- 
nessed the scene that followed. 

“ There stood the detected culprit, 
trembling before me; in her arms was 
an infant, beautiful as a cherub. I 
saw in a moment that this, also, was my 
husband’s. Playing before her was the 
boy Frederick. Oh, how I envied her 
that child! She could not speak to 


me a word, for she was conscience- 
struck — overwhelmed with shame. I 
could not articulate; 1 was choked — 
almost convulsed. 
other, 
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* ¢ Shall I tell papa there is a pretty 
lady here ?’ whispered the boy to his 
mother. Oh, agony inexpressible! his 
papa! my own idolised husband, then, 
was at that very time in the house. I 
gasped for breath, and, seizing her by 
the arm, said, with a frantic voice, 
‘ Woman—your keys! give me your 
keys! I will unravel all this dreadful 
plot against my peace! I will see 
your letters, compare them together — 
miae and kis. There stands your desk ; 
within are all the documents of your 
shame. Give me the keys,—I have a 
right, at least, to inspect those letters ; 
and then I will depart, and leave you 
in full possession of my own—my 
adored husband.’ 

* Mechanically did the guilty girl 
hand to me the keys of her writing- 
desk ; she had no power to withstand 
me. I walked deliberately to it, un- 
locked, and took from it this packet, 
tied together with red tape. { saw, 
also, in one of the compartments ofthe 
desk, a ruby ring I had some years 
ago presented to Mr. Fortescue; he 
told me he had lost it at Edinburgh. 
Over the mantel-shelf hung his picture ; 
he told me it was gone to a painter’s in 
Berners Street, to be retouched. I 
heard the ticking of a watch beneath it ; 
I took it up. The boy ran to me, and 
lisped out, ‘That is papa’s watch. 
Give Freddy papa’s watch.’ I wanted 
not his evidence to convince me whose 
it was. I laid down the watch again, 
and, turning with dignity to my poor 
mother, who was as pale as death, I 
said, ‘Come, madam, we may be 
thought unwelcome visitors here when 
the master of this house euters this 
room.’ I led the way out, but could 
not refrain looking back once more 
upon those rosy innocents — those 
lovely, unconscious intruders. As I 
gazed, I felt the blood mount into my 
brain. They were, indeed, most ex- 
quisitely beautiful; but I detest the 
sight of children for their sakes. Had 
they been my own, how different 
would have been my feelings! 

“ ¢ Mother! I will return to Lon- 
don,’ I said; and she ordered the car- 
riage back again. She would not op- 
pose me,—she could offer me no con- 
solation : all she could do, she did ; 
she mingled her tears with mine. The 
whole way back my head lay upon her 
bosom,—her arms supported her heart- 
broken child. She led me to my 
dressing-room in Square, placed 
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me tenderly on a sofa, ordered a fire to 
be lighted, and told the servants £ their 
mistress had been suddenly taken ill.’ 
Beloved mother! forgive me for having 
quitted you so abruptly ; I could not 
endure to be under fis roof. Oh how 
tenderly did she watch by my side! 
how hold my burning temples! how 
attempt to pour balm into my wounds ! 

‘ All this inconstancy, my child,’ she 
argued, * proceeds from your not heing 
blessed with children. His love for 
you is still undiminished ; but as it has 
pleased God to deny you offspring, he 
has sought for them elsewhere.’ 

« Heaven forgive me for the artifice 
I practised on her. I feigned drow- 
siness, even composure, and told her I 
would retire to bed. I kissed her 
fervently,—for I knew that I should 
never more press my lips to hers. I 
escaped towards the morning, and 
came hither. I shall see her face no 
more!” 

“ You must not say so, madam,” 
interrupted I; “ this bitterness of feel- 
ing will in some degree pass away. I 
have no doubt what your mother told 
you was correct. Many gentlemen 
have a longing wish for children. It 
is most probable that he cares very little, 
if any thing, for the unprincipled girl 
who has given these little ones to him. 
She has entangled him— beset him 
round with snares, and he has fallen 
into her net. He may be still brought 
back to you; in fact, his heart, per- 
chance, has never wandered from you. 
Men feel so different in these matters 
from us—poor, silly, romantic, affection- 
ate fools as we are. Have you read 
the letters you took from this artful 
young hussey’s desk ?” 

** Artful, indeed, Mrs. Griffiths ! 
You shall see them all; I put them 
into your hands; but do not read 
them to-night. To-morrow is the an- 
niversary of my wedding-day ; I have 
a strong presentiment that it will be 
the last of my life. Should it be so, 
put this letter into the Kensington 
post ; but promise me one thing, and I 
am sure you will not break it,—promise 
me, that you will not look upon the 
direction, and that you will yourself 
slip it into the box with the seal up- 
permost.” I took the letter, folded it in 
a sheet of paper, and gave the promise ; 
but I insisted that I should sit up with 
her all that night,—for I did not like 
her looks; gloom, determination, and 
despair, were seated in her eyes. 


[January, 





Mrs. Fortescue did not decline my 
offered wish to sit beside her during 


that night ; but she found the means of 


taking the contents of a small phial 
before the morning. I sent off imme- 
diately for the nearest surgeon; on per- 
ceiving her altered looks at day-break. 
Ile came — the stomach-pump was ad- 
ministered,—in vain—in vain! She 
had swallowed enough laudanum to 
kill twenty persons. Stupor came 
over her senses; she expired about 
four o’clock in the afternoon: long be- 
fore that, her last letter was on its way. 

In utter distraction, soon arrived the 
husband and the mother. Oh, what 
remorse was pictured on his counte- 
nance, as he looked upon the pale, 
rigid features of that woman he had 
idolised—-whom he even yet most fondly 
loved! Such is the inconsistency of 
our nature! he loved, although he had 
destroyed her. How did he kneel 
beside that unconscious form, and ad- 
jure her once more to speak to him, 
to pardon him! It was too late. The 
heart-rending agonies of Mr. Fortes- 
cue broke in on the deeper sor- 
rows of the mother. She felt no re- 
morse ; but she had lost her only 
child, too fondly, perhaps, beloved ; 
and it was plain to be seen that she 
wished to follow her. It was most 
affecting, when the heart-stricken pa- 
rent attempted to console the more 
violent grief of the offending husband. 
“ Oh, Frederick !” murmured the cha- 
ritable lady through her tears, “ my 
poor Emily, perchance, now is con- 
scious that your affection for her was 
undiminished, although you were led 
away by that ungrateful girl.” 

‘© God knows my heart!” returned 
the almost frantic husband, “ I never 
intended to see her more; but she 
lured me to her when you supposed 
that I took that Scottish journey, on 
the pretext that the child was dying. 
I thought it not an unpardonable 
crime to see my own child before he 
expired, as she said it was impossible 
he could recover from the effects of 
the measles. If I had but her letters 
to me here on that subject, I could 
convince you that paternal interest was 
then all that moved me in that jour- 
ney into Wales. When there, the 
Circe again enslaved me. She was 
the mother of my child; pretended so 
much affection for me; she was so 
artful, and I so weak, that a second 
time I fell into her net, and by so 
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doing was ecatirely in her power. She 
threatened, after this, to inform Emily 
of my visit there, and, in short, worked 
me to her purposes. But I can and 
do swear to the truth of what I now 
utter: I often hated her whilst I ca- 
ressed her; despised her when she 
lavished on me those blandishments 
that were the first cause of drawing me 
from my only real love.” 

Then came the revolting scene of the 
inquest ; but the letter she had ad- 
dressed to Mr. Fortescue was so inco- 
herent, that it determined the jury as 
to the derangement of his lady’s mind 
at the time she took the fatal draught : 
it was brought in, ** Insanity.” Under 
the circumstances of the case, the 
funeral was conducted in the plainest 
manner; nor did it transpire to the 
coroner, &c., the name of the deceased, 
as the letter was in an envelope, and 
the cover suppressed. When ques- 
tioned, I could not inform them of her 
name ; nor were there any clothes or 
letters found on her to lead to that 
knowledge. I had carefully locked 
these last vouchers in my own desk, 
and would not mention them, to spare 
the feelings of the mother, and the 
penitent husband. 

It may, perhaps, be useful trans- 
cribing a few of the answers to the let- 
ters of the designing Phcebe Williams, 
addressed to Mr. Fortescue, as it may 
enable some other gentlemen to escape 
the toils that artful women are weaving 
for them,—thus drawing them aside 
from their legitimate loves, and the real 
objects of their choice. 


Lerter I, 
© To Phabe Williams. 


“* You tell me ‘ that the boy is very like 
its father,’ and you wish to shew him to 
me. Do younot know, Phebe, that youare 
breaking the contract you freely entered 
into with your wronged mistress, by 
thus writing to me? Do so no more; 
but make yourself as happy as you can, 
Take care of the child, and be grateful to 
dne of the most generous women on 
earth,— one whom you have already 
deeply injured. Yours, ; 

“ F, Fortescue. 

“PS. I send you a 5l.-note, to buy 

the child a coral.” ; 
II, 


* Perhaps I ought to scold you for in- 
forming me the child has the measles ; it 
is neither honest nor delicate of you thus 
Writing to the husband of another. You 
will, of course, have proper advice for 
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the boy, and I send you 10l, for any 
extra thing he may require. You may 
just drop me a single line when he has 
got through ; but let your letter be con- 
fined to that subject alone. I tell you 
honestly, Phebe, that your mistress 
is the only woman I ever really loved, and 
that I have told you a hundred times be- 
fore. Yours, kc. 
“ F, Forrescus.” 
III. 


‘« T am sorry to hear the poor boy is so 
very ill; spare no expense in physicians 
oan nurses. I should certainly like to 
see him, as you so urgently request, be- 
fore he dies; but the thing is impossible. 
Inclosed is another 10/. Wrap the 
child up in flannel; I have heard 
that is good for the measles, and es- 
pecially over the chest. As he is come 
into the world, it is a pity he should go 
so soon. Let me hear to-morrow, but 
ouly on that one point.” 

IV. 

‘« Indeed, Phecbe, you are wrong to 
press me so very much on this subject. 
I should like, certainly, to see the child, 
but know not how to manage it. I will 
either come or write, as I best can. 
Poor little Fred! bless him for me be- 
fore he dies. Yours, 

« F, Fortescue.” 


These were the only letters that 
passed before Mr. Fortescue visited 
Wales. After that period, it seems, 
the girl had gained a greater ascendency 
over him. He had seen his child, and 
how strong are a parent’s feelings! She 
was thet child’s mother. 

V. 

‘*T cannot refuse you, dear Phabe, 
the satisfaction of a few lines after my 
return home. Why should I wish to 
conceal from you that I love that boy of 
ours most tenderly 2? Would to God your 
mistress, instead of yourself, had been 
its mother! But, no matter: the child 
shall be provided for; but I trust there 
will be no other. Oh, Phebe! you will 
cause the misery of us all. Why did 
you,—but it is useless now. I have been 
obliged to tell a hundred falsehoods to 
cover my visit into Wales, and yet I fear 
I am suspected. Oh! that you had never 
entered the family of 

« F, Fortescus.” 
VI. 

“Tf it is as you say, Phebe, I am 
sorry for it; but I remit you for further 
comforts. ‘Try to keep yourself as con- 
tented as possible there. I positively 
forbid you indulging in the scheme you 
propose, of coming to town with the boy, 
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and living somewhere in its neighbour- 
hood. Jt cannot be; but I will endea- 
vour to come and see you at the time, or 
soon after, When Fred is old enough, I 
mean to send him to school near to me ; 
I can call and see him, then, without 
suspicion. But for yourself, I must 
freely tell you, you have only yourself to 
blame ; yet still be comforted; and pray 
do not write me such appealing letters. 
I dare say you do love me, and | am very 
grateful to you. The boy, too, is a most 
exquisite little fellow, and, perhaps, is, 
as you tell me so often, somewhat like 
me. He shall never want a friend, nor 
you either, if you behave well. 
“ F, Fortescue.” 


VII. 


“ Why do you, dear Phebe, so cruelly 
upbraid me? Why tell me of your 
loneliness? Your desolation of mind? 
Surely, that was not intended as a 
threat, what was in your last; ‘ that 
you would confess to my wife all, and 
die!’ What! tell her that I had de- 
ceived her by a lie! practised on her 
noble nature,— fabricated a base, dis- 
honourable falsehood? No, Phebe! 
I know her well; she never would for- 
give me! I should break her heart. 
Never hint to me again of confessing 
your errors and my own to Mrs. Fortes- 
cue. How is the boy? Kiss him for 
me, and tell him he shall have a pony, 
when he can ride one. Keep up your 
spirits; you shall want for nothing. 

« Yours, F. Forrescur.” 


Vill, 


“ Will nothing content you but my 
ruin, and the complete wretchedness of 
your most excellent benefactress? Be it, 
then, so! On your head, Phebe Wil- 
liams, be the punishment, if my Emily’s 
peace be destroyed by your obstinacy, I 
I will take a cottage for you, since you 
are desperate enough to set off, at a vil- 
lage near London ; but, if you presume 
ever to visit town without my permission, 
I will never see you more, nor send you 
another shilling. You say you have ar- 
ranged with a woman there to send you 
all the letters and remittances of your 
wronged mistress, and to forward to her 
those you send by post under cover to 
the same. Oh, what a web of dissimula- 
tion are you weaving! What a head 
have you for artifice! Is your heart 
equal to your head? But, perhaps, I 
wrong you. You tell me that you ten- 
derly ‘love me: would that it were not 
so. I am very low-spirited; I can 
hardly look my wife in the face. Yours, 

“ F, Forvescur. 

“P.S. You had better take a post- 
chaise for the journey, and sleep on the 
road, as neither you nor the boy can well 





[ January, 
bear travelling all night. Proceed on to 
Mitcham, and inquire for Carpenter's 
cottage ; it is close to the commun, 
Bring your Welsh servant with you, 
Other arrangements can be made when 
I see you, and other furniture purchased.” 

Thus ended the letters directed to 
Anglesea. There were a few notes 
directed to Mitcham. The spell was 
drawn tighter round the entangled 
Mr. Fortescue. Phoebe Williams had 
given him another child, a_ little 
daughter ; and all his parental feel- 
ings were fully awakened. Here follow 
one or two of his billets : 


‘** You may expect me, my dear Phebe, 
in a day or two, as I want to see the dear 
children. I am sorry to refuse you your 
desire of having the last christened by 
the name of Emily. [ cannot let my wife 
be so insulted, although I doubt not you 
intended it as a compliment. Let the 
child be called after its mother; and, 
pray, be careful, Phebe, of catching cold 
when you go to church with it for that 
purpose, for the mother of my pretty 
babes must be taken care of. I have 
ordered a rocking-horse for my noble 
Fred, which will accompany this. Tell 
him to be a brave rider, and not to mind 
a few falls. Mrs. Fortescue is just gone 
to shire: I shall steal a few days, 
on the pretence of political affairs, to 
spend with you and my pretty ones. 
God bless you, my dear Phebe.” 





This last note will shew the state of 


Mr. Fortescue’s mind, after he had 
heard that his poor wife had left his 
house in town, and her mother was 
in a state of distraction, fearing, what 
really did take place, that her agonised 
child would fly to suicide as her only 
escape from misery. Alas! if that mo- 
ther had implanted in her daughter’s 
mind the principles of true religion in 
her early youth, she need have suf- 
fered no apprehension that such would 
have proved her fate, let her miseries 
have been whatever they might; for 
religion imparts consolation to every 
human evil, and teaches us to look 
forward to perfect bliss in another and 
a better state. 


“ To Phebe Williams. 

ng You have accomplished your pur- 
pose! You have destroyed, by your 
machinations, the purest and the best of 
human beings — the loveliest also —alas, 
how lovely! She was my first, my only 
love ; and I have driven her forth in a 
state of distraction from my roof—the 
home that ought to have been her refuge 
from every storm. I have driven my fond, 
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affectionate, generous, confiding Emily, 
by my infidelity and cruelty, out into 
the unsheltering world, there to perish. 
You have been the cause of all this; 
for it was you who seduced me, not I 
you. If it is as I apprehend —if my 
own true wife be lost to me— never more 
will I see your face. The children are 
mine, and they shall not suffer ; but for 
you Farewell.” 





What a problem is man! Who shall 
say of what qualities his mind is com- 
posed? About six months did the 
mother of Mrs, Fortescue lament her 
death —it took that time ere grief had 
completed its certain work. She then 
followed her much-loved daughter to 
the tomb. Immediately after, I know 
not by what means, the designing 
Phebe Williams again had Mr. For- 
tescue in her toils; prevailed on him 
to take her and the children to Italy ; 
and, finally, to make her his wife. But 
remorse was constantly preying upon 
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his heart, and mutual reproaches ever 
passed between them. At length, she 
eased him from all further trouble re- 
specting her, by leaving him, sans cere- 
monie, for an Italian count, who after- 
wards deserted her, and left her to that 
misery she so richly merited. Mr. For- 
tescue returned to England with four 
children, his temper soured, and his 
heart debased. I was the means of 
finding out a governess for these poor 
children,—two of them illegitimate, 
the others lawfully claiming his name. 
By a singular chance, I know a great 
deal more respecting this family ; but 
that has nothing to do whatever with 
the present narrative of Mrs. Fortescue. 
I need hardly add, that I was most 
liberally paid for the attentions I had 
bestowed upon this unfortunate lady, 
who fell a victim to false indulgence, 
the weakness, more than wickedness 
of her husband, and her own total 
destitution of religious principles. 





THE STORY OF EUSTACE THE MONK.” 


Wuar a volatile thing is fame! After 
a few ages have passed by, the very 
name is forgotten of the men who have 
been amongst the most famous in their 
day,-—whose actions have been the fa- 
vourite theme which the peasant sung 
over his ale, and whose praise has been 
listened to no less attentively in the 
feudal hall of the nobles. Who is 
there now, who has heard of the name 
of Eustace the Monk? Yet, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, 
his name was sufficient to strike terror 
into the hearts ofour countrymen ; and, 
after his death, the supernatural agencies 
which he was supposed to have used, 
raised every where their wonder, as 
much as the right merry tricks which 
he played upon his enemies excited 
their laughter. 

We have asked, Who at the present 
day has heard of the name of this man ? 
It is true, however, that his name was 
known to some,——to the few who have 
spent their lives or their leisure in 
searching through old chronicles, and 
who have there found mention of this 
most wicked man (vir flagitiosissimus) 
—this traitor and villanous pirate 
(proditor et pirata nequissimus)— this 


archpirate (archipirata)—this apostate 
(apostata)—this oppressor from Spain 
(tyrannus ex Hispania)--this rutiian,— 
all which terms, and more, are there 
applied to him. But the ground of 
these appellations was unknown, until 
the life of this extraordinary man, 
written by a contemporary, in Norman- 
French verse, was discovered by M. 
Francisque Michel (the editor ofthe only 
edition which has been printed) in a 
manuscript of the royal library at Paris, 
among a collection of metrical fa- 
bliaux, romances, and saints’ legends. 
Among the latter class the present 
poem seems to have been placed by 
those who had previously made use of 
the manuscript, and who, therefore, 
read no more than the title, Eustace 
the Monk; which will easily account 
for its having remained so long un- 
known, though many poems from the 
same volume have been printed. 

The history of Eustace presents to 
us a striking picture of those scenes of 
violence and oppression which were 
every day witnessed during the baronial 
wars, and of which we find many 
traces in our ancient chronicles. 
Eustace was born in the territory of 


* Roman d’Eustache le Moigne, pirate fameux du xiii® siécle, publié par 
Francisque Michel, Paris, 1834, Chez Silvestre. Londres, chez Pickering. 
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the Duke of Boulogne. While young, 
he went to Toledo, in Spain, at that 
time the grand school of the black art, 


to be well instructed in the mysteries of 


magic ; and the story tells us that he 
was there favoured to such a degree, 
that, in his cave under the earth, he 
conversed with the evil one himself, no 
small advantage to him that would be 
a proficient in these sciences. He re- 
mained here, says the story, a winter 
and a summer, and became expert in 
all sorts of conjurations. Before his 
departure, in his last conversation with 
the devil, the latter gave Eustace a 
faint outline of his future destinies, 
telling him that he should live to make 
war against nobles and princes, and 
that he should not die until he had 
been concerned in many commotions, 
after which he should be killed on the 
sea. From Toledo he returned di- 
rectly to St. Saumer, where he became 
a black monk. 

On his way, it seems that Eustace 
was accompanied by three of his fellow- 
students, one of whom, we learn, was 
an old man with a beard, who had 
spent twenty years at Toledo, and who 
was, therefore, a great magician. One 
night they came to Montferrant, where 
Eustace exhibited some of his devilry. 
On the morn of his departure, he or- 
dered a dinner for himself and his com- 
panions, at the tavern of a rich hostess, 
who, we are told, was very high, and 
very proud. The character and ap- 
pearance of the pilgrims appear not to 
have gained her good will; and the 
strange coins which they offered her in 
payment—for they had none of such as 
were passable in the district — were 
viewed with indignant contempt. Ter 
charge was exorbitant, and her treat- 
ment of the guests any thing but gentle. 
Eustace was piqued, and, by the help 
of his magic, he took a ludicrous, but 
not very decent, revenge upon the 
hostess and her townspeople. Some 
of the latter followed the pilgrims on 
their way, against whom the old man 
with the beard, whose turn it was now 
to practice his art, caused a great river 
to arise, as large as the Seine, or the 
Loire, which followed close at their 
heels, and drove them back to the 
town. Eustace and his companions 
pursued them ; and, in the town, the 
old fellow with the beard, by another 
conjuration, set the townspeople so by 
the ears, that they fought together, tooth 
and nail, without any discrimination. 


[ January, 


After leaving Montterrant, Eustace 
and his companions overtook a carter, 
who was leading a waggon, drawn by 


four horses, and containing a cask of 


wine, to a distance of six leagues along 
the road they were journeying. The 
pilgrims demanded of the carter for 
how much he would carry them to the 
town where he was going. “ For 
twelve pence,” was the answer. 
“ Aoreed,” said Eustace ; and, the bar- 
gain being thus concluded, they mount- 
ed, and travelled along at a rattling 
yace. The carter, however, beat the 
Bonus unmercifully ; the latter pushed 
forwards at an uneasy pace, making 
great leaps, so that the jogging of the 
vehicle bruised the nether parts of 
Eustace in a most miserable manner. 
** God send thee evil,” exclaimed he 
to the carter, “ for the villanous pace 
at which thou art driving us!” “ Good 
sir,” replied the latter, “ we have no 
time to lose ; I must use all speed, for 
I think it is already past noon.” Toa 
second expostulation, his only auswer 
was a few more lashes on the backs of 
the horses, and the cart was dragged 
along as violently as before. The old 
man with the beard began a new con- 


juration, and immediately the horses 


and the cart, instead of proceeding, 
seemed to be going backward. The 
carter, as every carter would have 
done, spared neither oath nor whip 
upon his beasts; but all was vain, and 
at last he was obliged to let the pil- 
grims go scot-free, who gladly left him, 
with their money in their purses. 

Such is the legendary story of our 
hero previous to the time of his becom- 
ing a monk of St. Saumer. When 
Eustace took on himself the religious 
habit, he laid aside none of his former 
unholy practices. The whole abbey 
was troubled by his conjurations, and 
he turned every thing upside down ; 
causing the monks, as the story in- 
forms us, to fast when they ought to 
have been eating, and, when they 
ought to have worn their shoes, to go 
barefoot. A thousand errors he led 
them into, when they ought to have 
been gravely performing the holy ser- 
vices. 

One day, the father abbot was in his 
chamber: he had been bled, and had 
walked, and a large repast was prepared 
for his refreshment. There was plenty 
of pork, and mutton, and wild geese, 
and venison. Eustace, who lost no 
opportunity of playing his tricks, came 
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to the abbot, when he was commencing 
his dinner, offered himself as a servant, 
and said that, after he had partaken of 
his repast, he would tell him what was 
his craft. ‘ Thou art a fool,” replied 
the abbot. ‘ May evil fall upon my 
neck, if thou shalt not be well beaten 
to-morrow!” ‘ Many a one lives who 
has been threatened,” said Eustace ; 
and, leaving the abhot’s room, he went 
into the kitchen. There he saw, first, 
a pail full of water, which, by his con- 
jurations, became quickly red like 
blood. Then he seated himself upon 
a stool, and, looking round, he saw near 
him the half ofa pig. In the hearing 
of all who were present he pronounced 
his charms, till the half pig suddenly 
jumped up, and took the semblance of 
an old woman, ugly, and crooked. 
The cooks fled, and told what had 
happened to the abbot, who ran to the 
spot, and, when he saw the old wretch, 
shouted out, “ In the name of St. Pe- 
ter, fly—fly! It is certainly a devil !” 
The admonition of the father abbot 
was not thrown away: the kitchen was 
quickly cleared ; and Eustace, having 
released the pork from his charm, car- 
ried it off to the tavern of a neighbour- 
ing innkeeper, an old friend and pot- 
companion of his own, with whom he 
spent the whole night in eating, drink- 
ing, and gambling,— playing away 
every thing, even to the pawning of his 
crucifixes, images, and monk’s books. 

We now approach that period of 
Eustace’s life when began his quarrel 
with the Count of Boulogne, in conse- 
quence of which he became an outlaw 
—a true Robin Hood, and performed 
in that character pranks the simple re- 
lation of which would fill a volume. 
The origin of his disagreement with 
the count was as follows :— 

Eustace, it appears, was born at a 
place called Courset. His father, 
Bauduins Buskés, was a peer of the 
Boulonois, well skilled in law, and an 
experienced pleader. He had pleaded 
a cause in the court against Hainfrois, 
of Leresinguehans, the object of which 
was to deprive that nobleman of a cer- 
tain manor; and, in consequence of 
some disagreement between them, he 
had given Hainfrois a blow, which was 
revenged by the murder of Bauduins, 
near Bassinghem. Eustace, who was 
now a monk, when he heard of the 
death of his father, went to the court to 
demand justice against Hainfrois, whom 
he charged with being the instigator of 
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the murder. The charge was denied, 
and the cause was adjudged to be de- 
cided by battle. The pledges and the 
hostages were given; and Ilainfrois, 
having sworn that he was upwards of 
sixty years of age, and his statement 
being confirmed on the oath of twenty- 
nine of his peers, it was allowed that 
one of his relations, or retainers, might 
fight for him. Accordingly, one of his 
vassals, Eustace of Maraquise, ac- 
cepted the challenge—a large, bold, 
strong, and handsome man. On the 
other part, the challenge was accepted 
by Manesiers, a nephew of Bauduins 
Busqués, a large bachelor, handsome, 
and strong, who charged Hainfrois with 
the death of his uncle. The battle, 
which was fought at Etaples, was 
fiercely contested, and ended by the 
death of Manesiers. 

Meanwhile, Eustace had been to 
the Count of Boulogne, had renounced 
all intention of standing by the event of 
the combat, and had declared that he 
would agree to no reconciliation, before 
he had revenged the death ofhis father. 
The monk, however, was allowed to 
take the rank to which the death of his 
father entitled him : lhe was a seneschal 
of the Boulonois, a peer, and had all 
the share in the government which, as 
such, belonged to him. But Hainfrois 
never ceased to slander him to the 
duke, till the latter called Eustace be- 
fore him, and demanded of him why 
he had retained the dignities which he 
held. ‘I am here,” was the reply, 
“ readyto give an account of every thing, 
when you have summoned me to an- 
swer the charge before your peers and 
your barons: I am one of the peers of 
the Boulonois.” ‘* You shall come to 
Hardelot,” said the count, ‘* to answer 
to the charge there, where you dare 
not make a false statement.” ‘“ It is 
treason!” cried Eustace: “ you wish 
to throw me in prison;” and he *» 
stantly left the place. The count con- 
fiscated his property, and burnt his 
garden, for which Eustace swore that 
he would take an ample revenge. 

One day, soon after this, Eustace 
the Monk came to two mills which 
the count had erected near Boulogne. 
He found in one of them a miller, 
whom he compelled to go immediately 
to the festival which was that day held 
to celebrate the nuptials of Simon de 
Boulogne. ‘ Tell them,” he said, 
** that Eustace the Monk is come to 
give them some light, that they may not 
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eat in the dark. I'll set fire to the 
mills, and give them a couple of gal- 
lant candles.” When the miller had 
delivered his message, the count 
jumped from his seat, the alarm-bell 
was rung, and both mayor and provost 
prepared to follow the outlaw; but the 
mills were burnt, and Eustace escaped. 
Thus commenced the hostilities of 
Eustace the Monk against his enemy, 
the Count of Boulogne. 

Eustace was at Clairmarais, and 
learned there that the count was on 
his way to St. Omers. He dressed 
himself in the garb of a monk, took 
with him two monks of the abbey, 
and, all three being mounted, rode 
forth till they met the count between 
two valleys. The count descended at 
one of his huuses; and, after saluta- 
tion on each side, Eustace rode up to 
him, and said, “ Sire, for the mercy of 
God, we pray you to lay aside your 
anger against Eustace the Monk.” 

* Say no more,” replied the count : 
* Jet me but get hold of him, and I’ll 
skin him alive. The scoundrel, in the 
disguise of a pilgrim, came and burnt 
two of my mills; and now he makes 
open war upon me. I'll watch him 
well; and, if I catch hin, he shall die 
a foul death: he shall be hanged, 
burnt, or drowned.” 

Eustace answered: “* By my robe! 
there would then be peace. But Eus- 
tace is a monk, and you are Count of 
Boulogne : it is, therefore, fit that you 
should shew mercy to him. I pray 
you, sire, that you lay aside your 
anger, and he shall be your liege. 
Sire, be reconciled to him —mercy on 
the sinner !” 

“ Hold thy tongue,” said the count, 
‘“¢ and let me hear no more. Get thee 
gone; I care not for thy preaching. 
For the love of Eustace the Monk, 
I will put no trust in any of thine 
order. By the bowels of St. Marie! 
[ believe that this monk is watching 
me now : there is not such a villanous 
scoundrel in the world. I fear greatly 
that he will enchant me. Dan Monk, 
what name bearest thou /” 

«They call me Brother Simon: I am 
cellarer of Clairmarais. Eustace, with 
twenty-nine others, all armed in iron, 
came to the abbey yesterday, and prayed 
the father abbot to seek a reconciliation 
with you.” 

* Let not your abbot be so-bold,” 
answered the count, “ as to give har- 
bour to this fellow, or J will come and 
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cut him to pieces. I'll shave him, both 
head and neck. Where wast thou born, 
Dan Monk ?” 

* Sire, at Lens, where I lived twenty 
years.” 

** By my faith,” said the Count of 
Boulogne, “ thou resemblest much 
Eustace himself, in figure, in body, 
in look, and in stature: thou hast his 
eyes, his mouth, and his nose. But 
thou hast a broad crown, red shoes, 
a white gown, and a discoloured face. 
I would keep you all three as pledges, 
were it not purely for the love of God. 
Turn away, and get thee gone!” 

The two monks had witnessed the 
interview with fear and trepidation. 
While Eustace was still present, the 
count made all the peers of the Bou- 
lonois swear three times, that they 
would not on any consideration fail to 
deliver up to him his enemy. A ser- 
geant suddenly came forward, and said, 
“ Sire, why do you delay? Eustace 
sits by your side: seize him, and make 
him discover himself. I tell you truly 
it is he.” 

“ T understand the scoundrel,” said 
William of Montquarrel : “ Dan Si- 
mon, the cellarer, is the man. I knew 
him as well as I know a penny.” 

“ No,” said Hugh of Gaune ; “ Eus- 
tace is not half so green.” 

“ Moreover,” said Hugh of Belin, 
* this fellow was born at Lens, near 
Hennin.” 

“ By my faith,” said Aufrans of 
Caien, “ Eustace is neither greeu nor 
blue.” 

“No,” said Gualo de la Capide; 
“¢ he is all red in the chops.” 

The two monks trembled ; but Eus- 
tace coolly replied to all these remarks, 
“* People resemble each other.” He 
then took his leave of the count, and 
joined his two companions. When 
the count and his party had entered 
the house, Eustace went to the stable, 
ordered a sergeant who was there to 
saddle the count’s best horse, whose 
name was Moriel, mounted it, and 
rode off at full speed, telling the ser- 
geant that he was Eustace the Monk. 
“ Hallo, hallo! Saint Mary!” cried 
the sergeant; and the count and his 
retainers rushed out to see what was 
the matter. ‘ A scoundrel of a monk 
has ridden away mounted upon Mo- 
riel,” said the sergeant. 

“ See!” said the count; “ by the 
neck! by the bowels! by —— ; but 
hasten to the rescue!” 
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“ No,” said the sergeant who had 
before advised the count to seize him ; 
“he will never be taken while he is 
seated upon Moriel ; for Moriel flies 
like the wind, and he is now spurred 
on by the devil himself. I know it well.” 

« Fool that I was!” said the count, 
“ why did I not secure him while he 
was sitting beside me?” 

The count, however, ordered his 
company to mount; and the whole 
party, knights and sergeants, galloped 
off to the forest in search of the depre- 
dator. But Eustace had gone to a 
small hamlet, where he put Moriel 
in a place of safety and secrecy ; and 
then changed his habit, putting a 
linen cap on his head, and carrying a 
club on his shoulder. In this disguise 
he took charge of a flock of sheep that 
were feeding on a heath over which he 
expected that the count would pass. 
Presently the count appeared. 

‘ Varlet,”’ said he, ** which way went 
a white monk on a black horse ?” 

“ Sire, he went all along yon vale, 
on a horse as black as a berry.” 

The count speedily followed the rout 
pointed out by the shepherd, and soon 
overtook, not Eustace, but the two 
monks who had been his companions. 
After the count and his attendants had 
passed by, Eustace left his sheep, and 
returned into the forest. 

While Eustace was thus wandering 
in the forest, he espied the baggage 
of the count, conducted by a boy on 
horseback. Eustace seized the lad, 
cut off his tongue, and then sent him 
after his master; who, when he saw 
this example of Eustace’s cruelty, 
and learned that he had plundered 
his baggage, returned hastily by the 
way he had come, and hunted the 
outlaw vigorously through the forest 
of Hardelot. 

Here Eustace narrowly escaped fall- 
ing a prey to the treachery of one of 
his own retainers. He had two lads, 
whom he had brought up from their 
youth, and who now served him as 
spies, keeping watch in different parts 
of the wood, both by day and by night. 
One of these spies came to the count, 
and offered to discover to him the hid- 
ing-place of his master. The count 
promised to make the betrayer a page 
of his court, if by his means he should 
succeed in apprehending the outlaw. 
“* Sire,” said the lad, “ he is sitting at 
his dinner; follow me quickly, and 
you shall have him.” 
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“ Proceed,” replied the count, “ and 
I will follow at a little distance.” 

But the other spy had discovered the 
treachery of his companion, and had 
apprised Eustace of the plot which was 
formed against him. Eustace hung his 
faithless servant on a tree, before the 
count arrived to rescue him, and then, 
mounting Moriel, soon left his enemies 
far behind him. But, though Eustace 
himself escaped, the count overtook 
two of his sergeants, and, by way of 
retaliation, put out their eyes. Eustace 
swore by the Holy Virgin that he would 
have the feet of four of the count’s men, 
in revenge for the four eyes which the 
count had taken. And, in fact, while 
Eustace was watching the high road, 
he discovered five of the count’s ser- 
geants, who were leading prisoners the 
two monks of Clairmarais. He libe- 
rated the monks, cut off the feet of four 
of the sergeants, and sent the fifth to 
carry the tidings to the count; who, 
in his rage, swore by the belly and 
bowels, and sent immediately twenty 
knights to scour the woods in search 
of him. 

While the twenty knights were one 
day searching him in the forest, Eustace 
dressed himself in the garb of a peasant, 
with a eoarse smock thrown over him, 
and came to them with a mournful 
visage. “ God save you, my masters !” 
said he ; and they returned the saluta- 
tion civilly, asking, “* Whence comest 
thou, and whither art thou going?’ 
** My lords,” said he, “I seek the 
Count of Boulogne, to complain of a 
rascally monk who has robbed me in 
his territory. He said that he was at 
war with the count, and he has taken 
from me what was worth a hundred 
marks. ‘ell me, my lords, without 
delay, where shall I find the count?” 
One of them replied, ‘ At Hardelot : 
go thither, by all means.” Eustace 
went to Hardelot, entered the hall 
where the count was at dinner, and 
said, “* May God be here, that he may 
revenge me on the devil! My lords, 
which is the Count of Boulogne ?” 
“There he is,” said a sergeant : 
Eustace approached him: “ Sire,” 
said he, “ mercy! I am a citizen of 
Andeli: I come from Bruges, in Flan- 
ders ; and I brought with me shoes of 
say, and thirty pounds in money. A 
mad, hairbrained fellow, cropped on 
the crown like a priest, who appeared 
to be a monk, nibs was one of your 
enemies, and he has taken from me 
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every thing I had, even my horse and 
my robe. I come to lay my case before 
you, and to ask for justice. Ile is not 
far from this place. The scoundrel of 
a monk dressed me in this smock, and 
then sent me to you. I know that he 
is near, for I saw him enter some thick 
bushes.” —* What kind of man is he?” 
said the count; “ black or white, 
great or small ?”—“ He is about my 
own size,” said Eustace. The count 
arose from the table, armed six of his 
retainers, and rode with Eustace into 
the forest; who led him to a place 
where twenty-nine of his own men lay 
in ambush, and there demanded of him 
peace and pardon. The count refused 
his request ; and was allowed to depart, 
since, as Eustace said, he had come 
thither under his protection. 

Many a trick did Eustace play upon 
his enemies. One day, as the count, 
with nine attendants, was riding to 
Hardelot, Eustace, with ten compa- 
nions, followed him in the garb of 
pilgrims. When the count descended 
from his horse, Eustace came to him, 
and said, “ Sire, we are penitents from 
the apostle of Rome: many injuries 
we have done to men, of which, by 
God’s grace, we have repented. We 
are now in great need.” The count 
gave him threepence, and entered the 
castle with his followers, leaving the 
ten horses without. Eustace took them 
all, set fire to the town, and fled, 
leaving a sergeant to tell the count 
that this had been all done by the 
penitent on whom he had bestowed his 
threepence. ‘ By my faith!” said the 
count, “ I was a fool not to seize these 
rascals! these vagabonds! these false 
pilgrims! If I desired to leave the 
castle, I have not a horse to mount. 
This monk is truly a devil. If I had 
him, he should rue it, I warrant me.” 
Eustace met with a merchant, sent him 
with one of the horses to the count, 
telling him that it was the tithe of his 
gains. 

Another time, a spy informed the 
count that Eustace was in the forest. 
The count assembled his men, followed 
the spy on foot, and lay in ambush in 
aditch. One of Eustace’s spies, how- 
ever, had seen them, and carried imme- 
diate information of their movements to 
his master. Eustace went to a collier, 
who was carrying charcoal on an ass, 
blackened his own face, neck, and 
hands, with the charcoal, and put on 
the collier’s frock and cap, for which 
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he gave him his own robe. Thus 
equipped, he set out for Boulogne 
with his ass and burden. When he 
came to the spot where the count lay 
in wait, Eustace cried out to him, 
“ My lord, what are you doing there?” 
“* What concern is it of yours, sir vil- 
ain?” was the reply. “ By St. Omer!” 
said Eustace, “ I will go and tell the 
count how the men of Eustace the 
Monk are always injuring and insult- 
ing us. I dare not bring out my beast 
to carry my charcoal to sell, but Eus- 
tace must rob me of it. Meanwhile 
he is sitting at his ease by a good fire, 
devouring meat and venison; for he 
has burnt all my charcoal, which has 
cost me so much labour in its prepara- 
tion.” “1s he near this place?” 
asked the count. ‘“ Close by. Go 
straight along this path, and you will 
find him.” Eustace goaded his beast 
onwards, and the count entered the 
forest, where he found the collier 
dressed in the garments of the monk. 
The count’s men beat and insulted the 
collier much ; for they thought, sure 
enough, it was Eustace they had caught 
at last, till he cried out, “ Mercy, 
my lords, mercy! Why do you beat 
me? You may take my coat, if you 
will, for it is all the property I have. 
It is the robe of Eustace the Monk, 
who has gone with my ass and char- 
coal towards Boulogne, his hands, 
face, and neck blackened, and my cap 
on his head. He took my frock, and 
left me his robe of silk.” The count, 
in a rage, hurried back in pursuit of 
Eustace, who, in the meanwhile, had 
washed his face, and, meeting with a 
potter, had exchanged his ass and char- 
coal for pots and jugs, and his col- 
lier’s garments for those of the potter. 
Eustace was marching along, and ery- 
ing lustily, “ Pots, pots!” when the 
count and his men suddenly issued 
from a thicket, and asked him if he 
had seen a collier riding along that 
way. “Sire,” said Eustace, “ he is 
gone straight to Boulogne, with an ass 
laden with charcoal.” The count and 
his party put spurs to their horses, and 
overtook the collier, whom they imme- 
diately began to beat and insult; and, 
tying his feet and hands, they put him 
upon a horse with his face towards the 
tail. The man began to roar and shout. 
“* My lords,” he said, “I pray you, 
for God's sake, have mercy upon me! 
Why have you taken me? If I have 
done wrong, I am willing to make 
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amends. “ Aha, aha! you vagabond !” 
said the count; ‘ you think to escape 
again. In due time I'll have you 
hanged, safely enough.” <A knight, 
however, who had often seen the potter, 
and chanced now to look at him, and 
recognise him, said, “ What devil has 
made thee a collier? Thou wast for- 
merly a potter. No man can ever thrive 
who has so many trades.” The potter 
then told how he had exchanged his 
ware with a collier, bad luck to him! 
and how the latter went towards the 
wood, crying, “ Pots, pots!” “ Hal- 
loo!” cried the count; “ quick to the 
wood: hunt it well, and bring me 
every one you find there.” And so 
they liberated the collier, and again 
entered the forest. 

Eustace, in the meantime, had thrown 
his pots into a marsh, and had con- 
cealed himself in the nest of a kite, 
where he mimicked the voice of a 
nightingale. As soon as he first saw 
the count passing, he cried, “ Ochi! 
ochi! ochi! ochi!” (i.e. kill! kill! 
kill! kill!) “I will kill him,” said 
the count, “ by St. Richier, if I lay 
hands upon him.” “ Fier! fier!” 
(strike! strike!) cried Eustace the 
Monk. “ By my faith, I will,” said 
the count: “ I'll strike him, so that 
he shall never molest me again.” 
Eustace waited a few moments, and 
then cried, “ Non lot! si ot! non 
ot! si ot!” (he has it not! he has! 
he has it not! hehas!) “ Yea, by my 
faith, he has,’”’ said the Count of Bou- 
logne: “he has taken all my good 
horses.” “ Huil hui!” (to-day! to- 
day!) cried Eustace again. ‘ You say 
right,” said the count ; * to-day it shall 
be: I will kill him with my own hands, 
iff meet withhim. He is no fool, I see, 
who listens to the counsel of a nightin- 
gale; for this nightingale has taught 
me how to take vengeance upon mine 
enemy. He says well that I must 
strike him, and kill him.” 

Then the count hunted sedulously 
after the monk. First were caught 
four monks, who were immediately 
thrown into prison. After them were 
sent to prison four pedlers and a pig ; 
next three men who carried fowls to 
sell, and two men who drove asses ; 
then six fishermen and their fishes; 
and after them four clerks and an arch- 
priest: so that by the end of the day 
there had been taken more than forty 
persons, who were all brought for exa- 
mination before the count. Meanwhile, 
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Eustace entered the town in the dis- 
guise of a woman, »stole two of the 
count’s horses, and threw the sergeant, 
who had the cate of them, into.a bog. 

On another occasion, when ‘the Count 
of Boulogne, with Philip; the«king of 
France, and the prince royal, and all 
his host, were passing towards Gerros, 
the king with a fair company rested 
during the night at La Capiele, and 
near him was assembled his host at 
Sainte-Marie-au-Bois. Eustace, who 
haunted the neighbourhood with his 
men, first plundered and stripped a 
burgess of Corbye, and afterwards slew 
one of the king’s knights. The king 
complained bitterly to the count, who 
recounted to him how he had been 
constantly foiled in his attempts to take 
this offender. The king went from 
La Capiele to Sangatte ; and, on his 
return, the rearguard of his host was 
formed by the count and his men. 
While the count was at his post, 
information was brought to him that 
Eustace lay in a small town near the 
road on which they were journeying. 
The count hastened to the place; but 
Eustace, having been informed of his 
danger, went out of the town, and 
changed clothes with a countryman 
who was making a hedge. Shortly 
after this, the count issued from an 
adjoining valley, and came to Eustace, 
who was working at the hedge. “ Vil- 
lain,” said he, ‘ is Eustace the Monk 
in this town?” “ No,” he replied ; 
“he has just fled in the direction 
between you and the king’s army. 
Follow quickly, and you will overtake 
him.” The count pursued in the di- 
rection pointed out to him; and Eus- 
tace, whose men were concealed in the 
neighbourhood, carried off five knights, 
six palfreys, and five war-horses, from 
the 1ear of his troop. The knights he 
took to dine with him in the forest; 
and, to his surprise, he discovered that 
one of them was Hainfrois, his mortal 
enemy. Hainfrois, of course, expected 
no mercy; but, after dinner, Eustace 
sent him back to the count, to tell him 
who was the labourer that he had seen 
making the hedge. 

The count immediately returned, 
and Eustace had recourse to another 
stratagem. He equipped himself as a 
leper, with cup, crutch, and clapper ; 
and, when the count passed, he began to 
rattle his clapper, by which he gained in 
charity from the count and his knights 
twenty-eight pence. At a short dis- 
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tance in the rear, a boy was leading 
one of the count’s finest horses. Eustace 
knocked him down, mounted the saddle, 
and galloped away, leaving the lad to 
tell it to the count, who, almost mad 
with rage, turned again to pursue him. 
Eustace adopted a new disguise. 
He presented himself as a cripple, 
having tied up his leg, and bound 
about his thigh a piece of cow's liver, 
with a band all stained with blood ; 
and in this plight he hobbled along, 
supported by a stake. The count, 
with all his retinue, knights and ser- 
geants, were in a minster, and the prior 
was chanting the mass, when Eustace 
entered, told the count his disease, and 
pees his charity. The count gave 
im twelvepence. Then he went to 
the prior, where he was receiving the 
offering, and shewing him his leg, 
See, sir,’ said he, “ in what a 
lamentable condition I am: my thigh 
is all rotten. Now, for the sake of God 
and St. Mary, pray these knights to give 
me some of their pence, that 1 may 
get it healed.” ‘ Willingly,” said the 
prior; “ but wait till the offering is 
ended.” The prior was as good as his 
word ; and Eustace gained eight shil- 
lings by the stratagem. Then he left 
the minster, mounted the horse of the 
count, and dashed away, with his stake 
hanging by the side of his leg. The 
boys shouted lustily, “ Halloo! the 
cripple has stolen a horse ! see how he 
spurs along the valley!” And every 
knight and sergeant rushed from the 
minster ; but the thief had gained too 
much the start to allow of any hope 
that he might be overtaken. 

Once, when he had been tracked 
over the snow by the count, and had 
escaped by the stratagem of having his 
horse shoed hackwards, the count dis- 
covered the trick from the smith who 
had shoed his horse, and pursued 
towards a monastery, where Eustace 
had taken shelter, and where he was 
then dining. It happened that three 
carpenters were at work on some new 
buildings. As the count passed by, 
one of his sergeants rode up to the 
monastery, and Eustace, who had taken 
the disguise of a carpenter, came 
outto meet him. “ Bless you, sire!” 
said Eustace: ‘* what men are these 
who are passing by?” “ They are 
outlaws,” said the squire, “ who have 
been exiled from their country. They 
come into this land to seek a man who 
is famous for his warlike skill. They 
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have heard of the monk who was born 
near Boulogne, that he is a worthy 
man, courageous and hardy.” “ Pish, 
friend !” said Eustace the Monk, “ you 
go on a business that is not worth a 
button. He is a lazy blackguard and 
a glutton. The scoundrel is at his 
dinner in the monastery. Bad luck to 
him! he has nearly famished us all. 
Go in, and you will find him.” The 
sergeant dismounted : “ Hold my steed,” 
said he to Eustace; “ there is not his 
equal between here and Monchi. Take 
care of yourself, for he is a very devil 
at kicking.” “ I'll hold him safe,” 
replied Eustace: “ he shall not kick 
me, if I can help it.” The sergeant 
entered the monastery, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that he found there no 
monk. Eustace, in the meantime, was 
not idle. He mounted the horse, shout- 
ed out, ‘ Carpenters, take your axe 
—I’m off. Heaven preserve you !” 
and galloped away. ‘ By cock’s 
teeth! thou hadst better dismount,” 
cried the sergeant, as he emerged from 
the monastery ; “ bring back the horse, 
I say.” “ It is too good to be given 
up so easily,” was the reply of the 
monk, as he scampered off: “ you may 
go back on foot, master vassal. Give 
my respects to the count, and tell him 
that had he dismounted here, he would 
have met with a good entertainment.” 
Eustace disappeared in the forest ; and 
the sergeant was obliged to make his 
way to the count on foot, before whom 
he came half dead with hunger and 
thirst, his garments torn by the bram- 
bles, and covered with mud and dirt, 
which they had gathered out of the 
ditches and holes into which he had 
fallen. 

The count, enraged more than ever, 
began a brisk search in the forest, and 
came upon him suddenly ; so that 
Eustace, having scarcely time to mount 
his horse Moriel, in his hurry to 
escape, was thrown from the saddle, 
and thus, after a desperate struggle, fell 
into the hands of his enemies. The 
count would have hanged him imme- 
diately ; but his peers were unani- 
mously of opinion that he should be 
sent to receive judgment of the king of 
France. The count consented ; and 
he was escorted in a cart, bound hand 
and foot ; but, near Beaurains, thirty of 
his men fell upon the escort, and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing their master. Eus- 
tace, after this narrow escape, passed 
the river of Cance, and robbed the ab- 
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bot of Jumiaus of thirty marks in 
money. 

When the count was one day at 
Boulogne, soon afier Eustace’s escape, 
the latter came there in the disguise of 
a mackerel-vender. The sergeants of 
the count bought his mackerel, and his 
dinner was given him at the court; 
but when he demanded payment, he 
was told to wait till another day. Eus- 
tace watched an opportunity when the 
count had ordered his horses to be 
saddled for riding, went with three 
lads to take four of the handsomest to 
water, led them to a place where his 
own men were in ambush, and carried 
them off; sending word by one of the 
count’s retainers, whom he met, that 
Eustace had taken the payment of his 
mackerel. The count again pursued 
the depredator, but in vain. 

About this time, Eustace seems to 
have formed the design of leaving the 
forests of the Boulonois, and of repair- 
ing to England, to offer his services to 
King John. One of his last tricks upon 
the count was performed while the lat- 
ter was at Calais. Eustace conveyed 
to him a present of tarts and other 
pastry, in which, in place of fruit, he 
had put a mixture of tow, pitch, and 
wax, by which, when they were all at 
dinner, the count’s party were misera- 
bly entrapped. Eustace, on his arrival 
before King John, offered to deliver up 
his daughter or his wife, as hostages 
for his loyalty: the king received him 
gladly, and gave him thirty galleys, 
with which he conquered and plun- 
dered the isles of Jersey and Guernsey. 
Thence he sailed to the coast of France, 
where he played a new trick upon 
Cadoc, the seneschal of Normandy, 
who sought to take him, and deliver 
him to the French king. On his re- 
turn, he took and plundered several 
ships ; and, at his own request, King 
John granted to him land in England, 
and also gave him permission, and 
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lent him money, to build a palace in 
London, which he finished in a most 
splendid manner. His land, as we 
learn from the Close Rolls, was at 
Swaffham, in Norfolk.* 

After Eustace had been a while in 
England, he seems to have lost the 
confidence of the king ; and at the same 
time friendship was established between 
the Count of Boulogne, his old enemy, 
and John, in consequence of which 
the former paid a visit in person to the 
English court. Eustace saw imme- 
diately the necessity of leaving Eng- 
land, and he was obliged to use a 
stratagem to effect his escape,— for the 
king had issued orders for his arrest, 
and had directed the seas to be strictly 
watched. The monk took a bow and 
a fiddle, and dressed himself as a min- 
strel. In this garb he arrived at the 
coast, where he found a merchant ready 
to sail, and entered the ship with him. 
The steersman looked upon him as an 
intruder. ‘ Thou shalt go out,” said 
he, “ with God’s help.” That I 
will,” replied Eustace, “ when we are 
on the other side. But I think you 
are not over wise. Look! I will give 
you for my passage five sterlings, and 
my fiddle. I am a jongler, and a 
minstrel, and you will not easily find 
my equal. I know all kinds of songs. 
For St. Mary’s sake ! good sir, carry me 
over. I come now from Northumber- 
land, and have been five years in Ire- 
land. I have drunk so much ‘ good 
ale,’ that my face is all discoloured, 
and pale; and I now hasten to drink 
again the wines of Argenteuil and 
Prouvins.” “ Tell us thy name.” 
‘¢ Sir, my name is Mauferas, and I am 
an Englishman, I wot!” “ Thou 
an Englishman?” replied the steers- 
man. ‘“ I thought thou hadst been a 
Frenchman. At all events, if thou 
knowest any song, friend, let us have 
it.” “Know I one? Yea! of Agoul- 
lant and Aimon, or of Blanchandin, or 


* The document contained in the Close Rolls, referring to this land, runs thus :— 
“ Mandatum est vicecomiti Norfolcie quod faciat habere Willelmo de Cuntes terram 
que fuit Eustachio Monacho in Swafham, que est de honore Britannie, quam 
dominus rex ei concessit. ‘este me ipso, apud Lincolniam, xxiii. die Februarii.” 


(A. D. 1216.) 


Another of the Close Rolls, four years earlier, mentions money which 
Eustace owed to the king :—‘* Rex vicecomiti Norfolcie, etc. 


Scias quod dedimus 


respectum Eustachio Monacho de xx“ marcas quas nobis debet usque ad festum 
sancti Andree, et ideo tibi maudamus quod demandam quam ei inde facis ponas in 
respectum usque ad predictum festum; duas autem marcatas terre unde idem 
Eustachius saisitus fuit in balliva tua et quam cepisti in manum nostram ipsum in 
pace habere permittas quamdiu fuerit ad presens in servitic nostro, et quamdiu nobis 
placuerit. 1, G. filio Petri, apud Westmonasterium xiii. die Octobris, per eundem 


coram baronibus de scaccario” (A.D. 1212). 
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of Florence of Rome: there is not a 
song in the whole world but I know it. 
I should be delighted, without doubt, 
to afford you amusement ; but, in truth, 
the sea frightens me so much at pre- 
sent, that I could not sing a song worth 
hearing.” The steersman was satis- 
fied, and questioned no further the 
skill of his passenger, who arrived in 
the evening at Boulogne. 

It appears that King John had put 
to death the daughter of Eustace, who 
aad been delivered up as a hostage for 
the good conduct of her father. Eus- 
tace vowed vengeance against John, 
and came to the resolution of offering 
his services to the King of France ; 
but, being somewhat doubtful of the 
reception which he might meet at the 
French court, he took the disguise ofa 
courier, and carried to the king a let- 
ter, purporting to come from the monk, 
announcing his arrival in the French 
territory, and offering to him his ser- 
vices. The king promised that, if 
Eustace would consent to a personal 
interview with him, he should have a 
safe conduct : upon which, encouraged 
by the king’s reply, Eustace answered, 
—“I am he:” and, after extorting 
oaths of loyalty, the king received him 
into favour. Eustace was again 
put in command of a fleet, with which 
he infested the seas, committing terri- 
ble depredations upon the party whom 
he had before served. Hence our 
chronicles have designated him by the 
name of traitor. In one of his naval 
engagements, when he was bringing 
over a French fleet to assist the barons 
who had risen against John, after a 
desperate engagement, he was de- 
feated, and slain. 

The most curious account of the last 
end of Eustace the monk, is found in 
an unpublished chronicle, preserved 
among the manuscripts of the British 
Museum. It is another testimony of 
the character which he possessed at 
that time for his supposed skill in 
magic, and for his use of supernatural 
agents. It required the presence of a 
saint to work his overthrow. 

On the day of St. Bartholomew the 
apostle, this document tells us, there 
came, with a great fleet towards Sand- 
wich, Eustace the Monk, accompanied 
by several great lords of France, who 
expected to make an entire conquest of 
the kingdom, trusting more in the ma- 
lice of this apostate monk than in their 
own strength, hecause he was deeply 
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skilled in magic. And they had such 
confidence in his promises, on account 
of the prodigies which he had per- 
formed in their country, that they had 
brought with them their wives and 
children, and even infants in the cradle, 
to inhabit England immediately. Now, 
when these ships approached the har- 
bour of Sandwich, they were all per- 
fectly visible, except that of Eustace, 
who had made a conjuration, so that 
himself and his ship could be seen by 
none ; and where his ship floated there 
appeared nothing but the waves of the 
sea. The people of the town were 
terribly frightened at the unexpected 
arrival of so great an army. Having 
no power sufficient to make any resist- 
ance to their enemies, they put all 
their hope in God; and, throwing 
themselves on their knees, and weep- 
ing bitterly, they prayed, for the love 
of St. Bartholomew, whose festival it 
was, that he would have pity on them, 
and deliver their land from the hands 
of the invader. They made a vow, 
also, that if God would give them vic- 
tory, they would raise a chapel in 
honour of St. Bartholomew himself, 
and that they would found in it a 
chantry for ever. There was at that 
time in the town a man called Stephen 
Crabbe, who had formerly been very 
intimate with the monk, Eustace, and 
whom Eustace had loved so well, that 
he had taught him many of his prac- 
tices in magic. This Crabbe happen- 
ing to be present when those of the 
town who bore arms were consulting 
what was best to be done, and moved 
by the lamentations of the unarmed peo- 
ple, he addressed the chief men of the 
town : —“ Unless,” said he, “ Heaven 
have mercy upon us, the port of Sand- 
wich, hitherto so renowned, will be in- 
vaded, and the land Jost. But, in or- 
der that our posterity may not have 
reason to reproach us, that such a dis- 
honour has arrived to the kingdom 
through our town, I will willingly 
give my life to save the honour of my 
country. For this Eustace, who is the 
leader of our enemies, cannot be seen 
by one who is ignorant of magic, and I 
have learnt from himself this enchant- 
ment. I will give to day, then, my 
life for the sake of this land,—for I 
know well that, in entering his ship, I 
cannot escape death from the numerous 
soldiers who are with him.” After 
having thus spoken, Stephen Crabbe 
entered one of the only three vessels 
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which were there to defend the place 
against this powerful armament, and 
when they approached Eustace’s ship 
he leaped from his own into it. The 
English, to whom the ship was invisi- 
ble, when they saw him standing and 
fighting, as they thought, on the water, 
shouted, and thought that he had been 
mad, or that some evil spirit had taken 
his form. Then Stephen cut off the 
head of Eustace, and in an instant his 
ship was visble to every body. But 
Stephen himself was immediately slain, 
horribly mutilated, and thrown, piece- 
meal, into the sea. Suddenly there 
arose a hurricane, which in many 
places overthrew houses, and tore large 
trees up by the roots. It entered the 
haven, and in that instant overset all 
the enemy’s ships, without injuring 
one of those which were stationed to 
defend the town, except that it cast a 
terrible fear into those who were em- 
barked in them. The English said, 
that in the air there appeared a man in 
red garments; that they instantly fell 
upon their knees, and cried,—* Saint 
Bartholomew, have pity on us, and 
succour us against our foes ;” and that 
they heard a voice which pronounced 
these words,—“ I am Bartholomew, 
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and I am sent to assist you: fear no- 
thing.” At these words he disap- 
peared, and was neither seen nor heard 
more. 

Thus ended the career of one of the 
most extraordinary outlaws who ever 
lived. ‘ He who puts his trust in 
evil practices,” observes the chronicle 
we have just quoted, “if he would 
know what they are worth, let him 
think upon the example of this great 
magician.” 

After the battle, the chronicle adds, 
the people of Sandwich bought, at the 
common expense, a place not far from 
the town, where they built a chapel, 
and dedicated it to St. Bartholomew. 
They erected houses contiguous for the 
support of aged people, of both sexes, 
who should be in poverty; and they 
bought lands and rents to support the 
poor in the hospital, and to keep a 
chantry in the chapel, for ever. It was 
also established as a custom, that every 
year, on St. Bartholomew’s day, the 
commons should assemble in the town 
of Sandwich, and that they should 
march in solemn procession to the 
hospital, each with a wax taper in his 
hand. 





SOMETHING MORE ABOUT THE LATE PROCEEDINGS IN 
OUR PARISH.* 


Arrer being thwarted in Mr. Munic’s 
affair, by the firmness of Squire Peers, 
our parish officers ceased not to vent 
their spleen against the latter by all 
sorts of paltry insinuations and angry 
invective. These were, of course, lis- 
tened to with a malignant kind of glee 
by some of the baser sort of their low 
pothouse companions, fellows who hav- 
ing no wish or hope of elevating them- 
selves into any thing like respectability 
of character, are always delighted to 
hear their betters abused. 

This was sweet music to the ears 
of our discord-loving overseers, who 
scrupled not to declare it the general 
voice of the parish; an affirmation 
which it is possible their besotted ad- 
herents credited for the moment, as 
they went swaggering and bellowing 
home through the streets, and thereby 
excited the attention and roused the 
indignation of our decent and more 
respectable town’s people. 

It has been said before, that the great 





* See vol. x. p. 66; 


foible of this latter class among us is a 
degree of indolence respecting parish 
affairs, which probably has been engen- 
dered by our having for so many years 
had persons in office on whom they 
could fully rely. Happy in their own 
family circles, or industriously engaged 
in the duties of their several avocations, 
our gentry and principal shopkeepers 
seldom troubled themselves further 
about the proceedings of the vestry, 
than to listen to them as news of the 
passing day, and express their senti- 
ments thereon in private parties among 
their own friends. Thus, in the course 
of time, it came to pass that, instead of 
being (as they once were, and may still 
be, whenever they choose to unite,) the 
most influential persons in the parish, 
their opinions and even remonstrances 
were impudently declared, by our new 
overseers, to be nothing more than “the 
whisper of a faction,” and, of course, 
utterly unworthy of attention. 

Their new ally and bully, the ex- 
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lawyer's clerk, or, (as he is more com- 
monly called,) the beggarman, by look- 
ing sharp after the weekly contributions 
of pence and half-pence, contrives to 
live very snugly, if not very respectably, 
at the sign of the Red Hat, a public 
house situated in that part of the parish 
which has long been most notorious 
for “ getting up rows ;” and there, hay- 
ing taken possession of an arm-chair 
in the chimney corner, he employs the 
greater portion of his time in abusing 
the late churchwardens and overseers, 
and boasting of what he and the new 
parish officers mean to perform. His 
hearers are, of course, for the most part, 
poor, ignorant, and improvident men; 
but he assures them they are the finest 
fellows in the world, and that it is a 
burning shame and disgrace to them 
that they have quietly submitted so 
long to be the slaves of tyranny and 
victims of oppression ; and, when he 
has thus wrought them up into a proper 
degree of self-importance, and they are 
chuckling among themselves, and ad- 
miring his wonderful power of talking, 
he suddenly alters his tone, and adds, 
with mock solemnity, “ Now, mind, I 
don’t recommend you to break the 
parson’s windows. I’m sure I should 
be very sorry to hear that any of you 
were taken up for threshing the con- 
stable, though it’s no more than he 
ought to expect, and richly deserves 
when he comes prying here where he 
is not wanted.” 

This generally produces a sniggering 
and winking among his hearers, and 
some two or three exclaim, “ Ay, ay, 
we understand you, master.” “ Yes!” 
he will then say, “1 am sure you do. 
You are fine peaceable fellows. So, let 
the fat, bloated old churchwardens mind 
what they are at, and the parson too. 
They had better, we know, or else —— 
but, never mind, leave all to me for 
the present. I’m somebody now at the 
vestry, and have got some thorough- 
going, neck-or-nothing boys to back 
me. So, ahem! all you have to do, is 
to drop your half-pence into the hat, 
which the landlord has undertaken to 
hand round ; a worthy man as he is. 
And he shan’t be a loser by it neither, 
for before we’ve done with our reform- 
ations, I hope to get the license taken 
away from the new ‘ Bible and Crown,’ 
and then this will be the principal inn 
in this part of the parish, as it ought to 
be, since there are more customers 
come to it; though, mayhap, they may 
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not have so much mouey to spend as the 
bloated buffoons who go to the other. 
However, in the mean while, the ex- 
pense I am put to is prodigious. I 
never have a farthing by me. All goes 
to the good cause. Only see!’ Then, 
turning his empty pockets inside out, 
he leaves the room, and Boniface pre- 
sently enters with the hat, and goes 
round praising and pleading for the 
beggarman, in a style which generally 
produces much more liberal donations 
than the appearance of the donors 
would indicate they could afford. But 
the secret of this is, that most of the 
poor fellows have “run up a score” 
with Boniface, who is a sturdy fellow, 
and not very ceremonious when offend- 
ed. So, when he holds out the hat, if 
they can raise a copper they dare not re- 
fuse it to the * voluntary contribution.” 

Thus, by cunning, flattering, lying, 
boasting, begging, and abuse, the ex- 
lawyer’s clerk found himself in a posi- 
tion to talk haughtily to our new 
parish-officers ; who, in the meanwhile, 
had conducted themselves so ridicu- 
lously on divers occasions, as to lose 
many of their former supporters. The 
hard names that he called them were 
hard to endure, but not so hard as 
would have been the loss of their 
places, which they could not retain 
without his assistance; as the friends 
of the old parish-officers had latterly 
mustered very strong at the vestry. 
Accordingly, our worthies resolved to 
“digest the venom of their spleen,” 
and invited him to a supper and jolli- 
fication at their favourite new public- 
house called “the Rat and Wig:” 
there they met and shook hands to- 
gether, and sate down with keen appe- 
tites to discuss a variety of broils, which 
they had ordered to be got ready, 
knowing that the beggar was particu- 
larly fond of that mode of cooking 
every thing; and the manner in which 
he attacked every dish set before him, 
shewed that they had hit his taste to a 
nicety. So the supper went on har- 
moniously, till some of the company 
hinted that he had helped himself un- 
fairly to a broiled pigeon, and, there- 
upon, he waxed indignant, and swore 
he was an honourable man, and had 
conducted himself altogether in a gen- 
tlemanly way, inasmuch as he had not 
put any of the said pigeon into his 
pocket. “If any body dare to affirm 
that I have,” said he, “I tell him to 
his face that he is a liar. However, if 
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the president wishes it, 1 don’t mind 
standing search.” 

The chairman declared, that there 
was no occasion for any further inquiry 
on the subject, begged to have the 
honour ofhob-nobbing with his honour- 
able guest in a glass of ‘ blue ruin,” 
and when that ceremony was over, sent 
him a huge “helping” of Irish stew, 
whereat the mendicant grinned with 
delight, and declared that it was a dish 
which he really believed he should 
never be tired of. 

After supper, his health was drunk 
with all the honours, being proposed 
by the chairman in a speech, the sub- 
stance of which was, that he and his 
brother parish-officers desired to bury 
all past misunderstandings and animo- 
sities in oblivion. “ As for that,” said 
the ex-lawyer’s clerk, in his reply, 
“that’s all gammon. The plain fact 
is, that you can’t do without me. You 
know that, and so do I. So, let us 
understand one another, and have no 
nonsense. If you'll stick by me, I don’t 
mind sticking by you; but, mind, I 
don’t like your mealy mouthed ways. 
It was but t’other day that one of you 
said in the vestry, that he had a great 
respect for the parson, when I know 
that he has no respect for him at all. 
Now, as for a bit of a lie, or even a 
good round one now and then, we all 
know there’s no getting on without 
them ; but what’s the use of such lies 
as that? They only serve to make the 
chaps at my end of the parish think 
you turncoats ; and, as for the parson 
and his set, they know better than to 
believe you. You can’t humbug them 
so easily, nor me neither; so, hark ye, 
if you mean to have my support, you 
must do something for our part of the 
town ; and I'll tell you what it is, we 
want first. You all know those great 
buttresses, as they call ’em, against the 
side of the church tower, where they 
are of no manner of use, nor the tower 
either that I can perceive; well, the 
stones they are built with are parish 
property, and so we must have them 
for a school ; whatdo you say to that?” 

“What do I say!” exclaimed one of 
our men in office, **I say it’s a capital 
idea. You ought to have a school, 
supported by the parish, and there’s 
stone enough in those useless buttresses. 
Our ancestors must have been down- 
right fools to lay out their money in 
such a stupid manner. So, you may 
consider that matter as settled. I'll 
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introduce it myself at the vestry. Only 
mind and muster your chaps as strong 
as you can, and I'll get ours together, 
and we'll carry the point with a hulla- 
baloo.” 

“ We must contrive to keep our 
places at any rate !” exclaimed one of 
our men in office, interrupting him. 

“Call me what you like,” roared 
another, ‘except only don’t call me 
too late for dinner,” and at this effort 
of wit, his colleagues chuckled and 
rubbed their hands, and then there 
arose a loud call for a song, which was 
complied with by the beggarman, who 
“favoured the company” by singing, 
“‘T’ll be a good boy and take care of 
myself.” 

“Bravo, bravo! that’s what we’llall 
do !” shouted his entertainers ; and the 
next toast was “ Success to swindling.” 

“‘ T can’t suppose,” said the ex-law- 
yer’s clerk, rising ; “ no, considering the 
company I am in, I cannot suppose 
that there is any thing particularly per- 
sonal to me meant by that toast ; but, 
somehow, it reminds me of the tussel I 
had about that snug arm chair at the 
vestry, that I got turned out of at last, 
because it belonged to another gentle- 
man; whether I had any right to it or 
not, is no matter.” 

* Not in the least ;” “ We were very 
sorry for you ;” * We did all we could, 
you know that,” exclaimed several 
voices. 

“ Well,” he continued, “ In that 
scuffle the collar of my coat was torn, 
and so, I have got the tailor’s bill to 
pay which I say is a very hard case. 

t's some comfort, to be sure, that the 
chap who turned me out will have one 
to pay likewise; but — then — only 
look here!" and pulling a long face, he 
turned his empty pockets inside out. 
“Upon my word, I’m very sorry,” ob- 
served the president.  That’s all 
mighty fine,” said the ex-lawyer’s clerk, 
doggedly, “ But your sorrow won't pay 
the tailor’s bill.” 

“What would you have us do?” 
asked one of our new officers implor- 
ingly, “I’m sure if it was’nt for the 
perquisites of my place I should’nt 
know what to be at.” “Ay, ay!” 
exclaimed the beggar; *“ you are a set 
of poor wretches. I know that well 
enough. If I depénded on your charity 
I should find a precious little ‘sum 
tottle” (as our friend Joe says) in my 
hat; but you’ve got friends who would 
do any thing almost to keep you in 
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office, rather than have you come 
sponging upon them for your meals 
again, instead of being fed by the 
parish. There’s little Jack’s father, 
who gets such lots of money by his 
trade in beds, for instance, and Musty, 
the coal-dealer, and plenty more, who 
can come down with silver a pretty deal 
easier than some of my regular ragged 
supporters can with their coppers. So 
let's have no shuffling, but go round at 
once, and see what you can raise. 
You’ve no need to be ashamed of beg- 
ging for other people, you know ; and, 
as for me, all I want is the money, with 
a few names of decentish sort of folks 
in this part of the parish, just to shew 
to my comrades at the Red Hat, and 
make them believe I’m a general fa- 
vourite, for there’s been a little grum- 
bling among ’em lately. Don’t tell 
any body that, though: I mention it 
only in confidence : but, last Saturday 
night, I found myself fourpence half- 
penny short of what I expected.” 
** Whew! that’s bad!” exclaimed one 
of the company; “ but what is the 
amount of the tailor’s bill?” “ What's 
that to you ?” roared the beggarman 
angrily. ‘* Mr. President I claim your 
protection. What right bas any gentle- 
man to inquire into my private affairs ? 
I should not have expected such illi- 
berality in this company. All that I 
want is, for you to collect as much as 
you can, and give me the money, and 
then leave me to pay what I like, and 
how, and when, and whom [ like. 
Botheration ! am I to be asked to ac- 
count for every farthing, as if I was a 
parish pauper! Why, even when I 
was treasurer of the debating club we 
held at the Red Hat, I laughed to 
scorn the base miscreants who dared to 
whisper that the money in the box 
ought to be counted, and what was I 
then to what I am now ?” and he look- 
ed fiercely round on all present. 

**T am sure,” whimpered the luck- 
less inquirer, trembling, “ I’m sure I 
did’nt mean any harm, and should be 
very sorry if what I said tended to break 
up the harmony of the company; but 
I thought if we knew how much was 
wanted ——” “Pish!” exclaimed the 
beggarman, interrupting him, “ collect 
all you can! You need’nt be afraid of 
getting too much. Only mind, no more 
impertinent questions! or else you'll 
find I can play at that game as well as 
the best of you. A pretty figure you 


would cut, if I were to join the old 
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party, and ask in the vestry how much 
you had spent for dinners and meetings 
at the public houses, when you were 
upon what you call your ‘ commissions 
of inquiry.’ All parish money too!” 
“ Now, my dear fellow !” said the pre- 
sident, coaxingly, “ upon my honour! 
I appeal to you as a gentleman, whether 
that is’nt almost too bad, considering 
that we never refused to treat any body 
you chose to introduce, no matter how 
ragged his coat was; and, to tell you 
the truth, really, once or twice, I have 
felt half ashamed ——” 

“Come! that’s as it ought to be!” 
exclaimed the ex-lawyer’s clerk, “ You 
can bother the noodles I know, if you 
like. But please to observe, that I shall 
expect to have a list, all regular, of 
every body’s name, with the sum each 
gives against it, that my penny sub- 
scribers may see it, that’s all. Don’t 
imagine I doubt your honour or ho- 
nesty! No, no, that’s all my eye and 
Betty Martin. We know each other 
too well.” 

Accordingly, on the following day, 
the beggar’s hat was carried about the 
parish, and he chuckled triumphantly 
on receiving the amount collected; but, 
whether there was enough, or more than 
was necessary to pay ,the tailor’s bill, 
remains a secret. 

The affair of the church buttresses 
was not so easily disposed of, “a com- 
mission of inquiry” was, as usual, the 
first step, and an architect was instruct- 
ed to examine and report how many of 
the said useless masses of stone might 
be appropriated for the erection of the 
buildings proposed for the beggarman’s 
end of the parish. 

When our clergyman heard what 
was going on, he very naturally expos- 
tulated upon the impropriety of remov- 
ing any thing from consecrated ground; 
but our wiseacres declared that he ought 
to have no voice in the matter, as he 
was an interested party. And as for 
consecration and such nonsense, they 
said it was idle talk, only fit for those 
who had not joined in the march of 
intellect. 

So they met, fully confident of carry- 
ing their point, to hear the architect’s 
opinion. 

“ Well, sir,” said the chairman to 
him, “ you have, I trust, examined pro- 
perly that enormous pile, which our 
forefathers, in their deplorable ignorance 
of utilitarianism and political economy, 
caused to be erected, and to support 
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which has always been the greatest 
burden of the parish. A most ansightly 
mass it is! out of all proportion with 
the surrounding houses !” 

‘| have inspected it very carefully,” 
replied the architect, “ particularly those 
buttresses which you desire to remove ; 
and though I was, at the first glance, 
disposed to be of your way of thinking, 
I soon found that they are absolutely 
necessary for the support of the tower 
and steeple.” “ Then down with tower, 
steeple, and all!” roared one of the 
commissioners, ** What use are they of? 
Nothing but to carry the bells. And 
why should the church have bells more 
that the chapels and meeting-houses 
belonging to other sects? We want 
stone for the new buildings, and stone 
we will have!” ‘Don’t be so warm, 
my good friend,” said the chairman, 
“remember, we are not in the vestry 
now ;” and then, turning to thearchitect, 
he continued, “ my dear sir! you have 
disappointed us sadly. Surely, there 
must be some good square blocks that 
we might take! Remember, we are 
acting only for the benefit of the parish- 
ioners in general, For my own part, I 
have no particular grudge against the 
church. Let it stand by all means. 
But, as for a few small pieces of stone, 
what can they signify? Do pray exer- 
cise your judgment, and point out some- 
thing as useless, even if it be so trivial 
as scarcely to be missed, because if we 
can once establish a right to take any- 
thing —— ahem! The fact is, we must 
get up a case to bring before the vestry. 
We are under a promise to a very par- 
ticular friend. Heigho! ¢ needs must 
go when certain folks drive,’ they say. 
However, it’s of no use to give way to 
melancholy ; so, you'll dine with us to- 
day, and we'll talk over the matter 
quietly afterward in a friendly way. I 
dare say we shall hit upon something.” 
“T shall be happy to accept your in- 
vitation,” replied the surveyor, “a good 
dinner is always acceptable, but more 
particularly after a hard morning’s 
work, suchas I have had to-day, for I’ve 
been all round the church, and over the 
roof, and up to the top of the tower—” 
“Oho! you have, have you?” shouted 
the beggarman, as he strutted into the 
room, and caught the last words, “* The 
top of the tower! that’s the place to 
beyin at. We must contrive to throw 
down some of those pinnacle things at 
the corners there. Confounded ugly 
and heavy they are, and of no use 
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whatever. Well, don’t you see what 
will follow? Catch the idea? Why, 
then the tower will be relieved from 
their weight, and the buttresses be less 
necessary.” “ Even if that were done,” 
observed the architect, “ I am afraid 
that the buttresses would still be as 
useful.”  Botheration !” exclaimed 
the ex-lawyer’s clerk, “ Then all we 
have to aim at, is to throw down the 
steeple. What say you to a bonfire 
in the belfry,eh? Ia,ha? I think I 
see the bells come tumbling down. 
Well — what are you gaping about, as 
if I was saying something very shock- 
ing? The steeple and the bells would 
be burned or fairly floored, that’s all, 
while the walls of the tower would re- 
main standing; and then, mark me, I 
should like to see the surveyor who 
would dare to say that the buttresses 
were necessary.” ‘“ Why, certainly,” 
observed the architect, ‘if there were 
neither steeple nor bells to be support- 
ed, one might venture. But then, sure- 
ly you would not let the bells remain 
useless on the ground?” Perhaps 
not,” said the beggarman, winking at 
his friends in office. 

‘Really, my worthy sir,” observed 
one of them, smiling, “ this is a droll 
sort of anticipation, of what may pos- 
sibly happen some day. Of course I 
should be very sorry to see so venera- 
blean edifice destroyed.” “ Destroyed !” 
exclaimed one of hiscolleagues warmly ; 
“destroyed ! why, would’nt the body of 
the church remain? There’s more room 
in that than is necessary to hold all the 
bigoted old women in the parish.” 
“ Ay Y” observed the beggarman, “ and 
a precious deal more accommodation 
than they want. There are the pews 
along the west wall, that belong to my 
neighbours, almost always empty. 
What’s the use of them? Nothing but 
to encourage a few stupid old idiots to 
go there instead of coming toour chapel, 
which I mean to have enlarged. And, 
hark ye, gentlemen, [ shall ask you, in 
the name of common honesty, to remove 
those pews from the church to the 
chapel. They belong to us; but, as we 
are not of the parson’s sect, they are of 
no use to us where they are. You’d 
better let us have them quietly, I can 
tell you. The parson won't get fat upon 
the pew-rents he will gather for them 
in future, 1 promise you. No, no! let 
us have justice! justice I say! How- 
ever, [ won't be unreasonable in my 
demands; and so, ifyou can prove that 
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one or two of the said pews are regu- 
larly filled, I don’t mind leaving them 
for the present. That’s what I call li- 
beral. But, mind, if the poor, bigoted, 
ignorant wretches who fill them, should 
happen to be hooted or pelted on their 
way to church by their more enlighten- 
ed neighbours, it will be no fault of 
mine. They must take their chance, 
or move off to your end of the parish. 
Botheration ! we are as quiet a set of 
fellows as ever lived, if we have but 
justice and our own way, though we 
have no great taste for your regular, 
orderly, stupid, humdrum, church-going 
bigots. Let ’em brush, say I, and then 
you will see what sort of a figure we 
shall cut.” 

Here the chairman proposed adjourn- 
ing to the dinner-room; and, as he 
walked out, arm in arm, with the beg- 
garman, whispered something in his 
ear about “going too fast,” to which 
the beggar condescended to reply by 
an incoherent growl, in which the words 
*1’ll keep you moving,” “ white-liver- 
ed,” and “dandy,” were only to be 
caught. 

Their after-dinner debate was long 
and noisy, as the ex-lawyer’s clerk in- 
sisted upon carrying his point against 
the church buttresses, and ever and 
anon, introduced the affair of the 
empty pews in the western aisle; but, 
at last, he became convinced that if 
either of those measures were carried 
in the vestry, there would be an appeal 
to Squire Peers, who was well known 
to be tinctured with what they call 
“antiquated prejudices” in favour of 
the church. So, at length, our wor- 
thies determined to propose in the 
vestry, a declaration that they should 
be at liberty to make use of any stones 
or other materials fit for building, 
which might, at any time hereafter, be 
found lying useless in or about the 
church, for such parochial purposes as 
they might think proper. 

“That’s what I call an instalment!” 
exclaimed the beggarman. ‘“ Never 
mind! we'll soon find something to 
lay our hands on. Just establish the 
right of taking possession; that’s 
enough! Get but a chisel into the 
tower, and I shouldon’t wonder if the 
wall itself shook in time. Bother- 
ation! We shall soon find some of the 
empty seats lying about useless, I'll 
warrant; and then, as you'll have a 
right to go there, and the parson can’t 
keep you out, why, you'll find em, and 
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hand ’em over to me, eh? Come, I'll 
give you a toast: here’s “ Down with 
old Peers !” 

“Upon my word,” grumbled a 
small worthy, present, “1 don’t think 
we ought to be so personal in our 
toasts. Ahem! In some cases, a ma- 
gistrate is really—upon my word, very 
useful —and ——” 

From all this, it will be seen that 
the beggerman takes the lead when- 
ever he thinks fit; and, from his bully- 
ing propensities, of course, such is fre- 
quently his good will and pleasure. 
Therefore, it has latterly been exces- 
sively ludicrous to witness the assumed 
importance of our luckless new parish 
officers, whenever he is absent. They 
will then address themselves with airs 
of offended dignity to any reputable 
persons they may happen to meet, and 
declare that, though they certainly 
know the worthy gentleman, who has, 
for the good of his neighbours, resigned 
the office stool, and taken to the hat; 
yet still he is merely an acquaintance, 
and that to suppose he has any influ- 
ence in their councils is the height of 
illiberality. These affirmations are com- 
monly received with a smile of incre- 
dulity, at which our worthies affect to 
appear indignant, lift up their eye- 
brows, throw back their heads, and 
strut off to the other side of the way to 
repeat the same assertion of their in- 
dependence, with a similar result. 

After what has been said, it will be 
unnecessary to detail the speeches and 
uproar that passed in the vestry, during 
the agitation of the question relative to 
the stones wanted by the mendicant’s 
party. Suffice it to say, that the de- 
claration proposed was carried by a 
small majority; and then, as antici- 
pated, an appeal was made to our 
worthy justice of the peace, Squire 
Peers. 

Any stranger, seeing the deputation 
on their way, would have supposed it 
a band of rioters, or robbers, going to 
turn the old gentleman out of house 
and home. Indeed, some of the beg- 
garman’s adherents scrupled not to 
hint that something of that sort might 
occur if their wishes were not complied 
with. 

The venerable magistrate, neverthe- 
less, received them in his usual cour- 
teous manner, and listened patiently to 
their representations of the want of 
stone for building the school at one 
end of the parish, and the superabund- 
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ance of materials in and about the 
church. The chief speaker closed 
his harangue by saying, * The last 
time we were here, you gave us only 
part of what we asked; but now you 
cannot possibly do that, nor refuse 
us, either ; because, now we really ask 
you for nothing, since that blockhead 
of a surveyor declares that there are no 
useless stones about the church. So, 
all you have to do is just to put your 
hand to this paper, to establish our 
right, as parish officers, to take, for 
parish uses, any windfalls that luck 
may send us.” 

“ Really, gentlemen,” observed the 
squire, after some reflection, “ this ap- 
pears to me a very singular applica- 
tion. The want of stone, for necessary 
purposes, was never, before, a com- 
plaint in the parish. You have, under 
your own control, a quarry, from which 
this projected school may be imme- 
diately built, if its erection appear de- 
sirable. Why, then, should you fix 
your minds upon materials that are 
already appropriated, and form part of 
another, and, allow me to add, a conse- 
crated edifice?” 

At the last two words, a howl went 
round among the mendicant tribe. 
“We cannot spare any stone from the 
quarry !”’ exclaimed one of our men in 
office; “No, not a slab. And, hark 
ye, old gentleman, that’s entirely under 
our management. You have nothing 
to do with that, so what’s the use of 
talking about it?” 

‘If you suppose that I wish to inter- 
fere with your privileges,” observed the 
squire, mildly, you are greatly mis- 
taken; | merely express my surprise 
that you, having sufficient materials 
under your hands, should take such a 
roundabout and, apparently, inefficient 
means of providing for your projected 
edifice. However, let that pass. The 
question is, respecting the anticipated 
‘windfalls,’ as you call them, from the 
church. Perhaps, you may fancy that 
you have discovered prognostications 
of violent storms or earthquakes that 
will shake and shatter the building. 
I, however, hope and trust that nothing 
of the sort will occur; but, if it should, 
your path of duty, as well as mine, 
will be equally clear, as you cannot 
have forgotten the oaths you took when 
accepting office. You are bound to 
keep the church in good repair; and, 
therefore, should any part be thrown 
down, you must reserve the materials 
to build it up again,” 
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“But, suppose they were not all 
wanted?’’ cried a _ parish officer. 
‘‘ That’s our case, you see. Bless your 
worship! do you think we'd take ’em 
if they weren’t superfluous? We'd 
have all regularly surveyed, and have 
the report at a commission of in- 
quiry.” 

“Well, well,” said Squire Peers, 
with a sigh, “ I trust the building will 
stand long unshaken; and, as long as 
it does, methinks we are but idling our 
time to talk about what we shall do 
with any part of it that may, at a 
future time, become, as you say, super- 
fluous. When the ‘ windfalls’ you 
expect, take place, it will be time to 
arrange what shall be done with them ; 
and, if you come to me then, we will 
consult together with our worthy cler- 
gyman ; and, no doubt, we shall settle 
the question amicably, to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. In the mean while, 
you must excuse me for not giving my 
assent to a resolution, of which I can- 
not discern either the present utility or 
propriety.” 

“ The old stupid incurable!” growl- 
ed one of the listening throng; “he 
can’t see an inch beyond his nose!” 

*“ Humph !” quoth another, “ I’m 
afraid he sees a little too far.” 

“‘He’s no business there!” exclaim- 
ed the beggarman; “ Nota bit. Why 
should he be allowed to sit there in 
his magistrate’s chair, to stop the pro- 
ceedings of the whole parish? Justice ! 
I say, Justice! All that he has a right 
to is a seat at the vestry, like other 
people, and no more.” And the latter 
assertion has been his favourite topic 
when haranguing his followers at the 
Red Hat, and other public houses, 
ever since. As for our parish officers, 
after skulking for a while over their 
disappointment, they, as usual, cast 
about for a fresh cause to get up an- 
other commission of inquiry, and have 
hit upon a notable expedient for in- 
creasing their power and patronage. 

The plan is yet in embryo, but 
numerous inquiries have been made 
of the farmers and holders of fields, 
gardens, and orchards, respecting the 
number of times per annum their fences 
are broken; how many people walk in 
trespass during that period across their 
corn-fields, standing-grass,and turnips ; 
what average number of rooks, pigeons, 
and small birds, commit devastations 
upon the same; whether the boys em- 

loyed to drive them away do their 
duty, or effect the purpose; and if not, 
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whatare the causes? How many apple- 
trees are climbed and robbed during 
the season ; and what number of urchins 
are caught in the fact, or afterwards 
discovered, and by what means; whe- 
ther the said urchins belong to the town 
or the outskirts, and how they are sup- 
posed to have disposed of the apples, 
and whether there are any old apple- 
women suspected of buying them ; 
whether madkins or scarecrows are not 
sometimes used instead of boys, and if 
so, in what numbers and of what ma- 
terials are they made, and whether or 
not they are supposed to answer the 
purpose; and if not, what are the 
reasons ? With these and other queries, 
they are now perplexing the occupiers 
of our parish lands, some of whom ven- 
ture to observe that they have made no 
complaint, and feel quite able to clear 
their fields from vermin, and look after 
their own apple-trees, &c., and _there- 
fore think it hard that they should be 
interfered with and not allowed to go 
on in their old way. The invariable 
answer made by our new men is, that 
old ways are always wrong ways, and 
that people who obstinately pursue them 
evince a deplorable ignorance of liberal 
ideas and the march of intellect. 

As their plan is not yet parish 
law, and they are so much in the habit 
of shifting their ground and changing 
their minds upon small as well as 
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greater matters, it remains only to be 
said, that their present intentions seem 
to be—first, the appointment of some 
half-dozen beadles, who are to be con- 
stantly walking about in the lanes and 
footpaths ; and, secondly, to take upon 
themselves the nomination and pay- 
ment (out of the parish funds) of all 
the little boys employed to frighten 
away the birds, and catch young spar- 
rows. And, by these opportunities of 
selecting whom they please, they cal- 
culate on gaining a few more sup- 
porters in the vestry. 

It may be worth while to observe, 
that a sim,.ar plan has, long since, 
been acted upon by the neighbouring 
parish, with which we have had so many 
law suits, and the consequence has 
been, that no person can take a quiet 
walk there beyond the main street, 
without being exposed to the imper- 
tinent curiosity and intrusion of the 
beadles, and even the bird-keeping 
boys. These have often been the sub- 
ject of complaint with our lads and 
lasses, and lovers of country excursions ; 
and not a little unpleasant will it be 
to the good people to find themselves 
unable to walk in our own fields with- 
out being exposed to a similar nuisance. 
But whether this change is to take 
place or not, remains yet to be dis- 
cussed in the vestry; so, no more at 
present. 








THE EPIPHANY. 


A FRAGMENT FROM THE “ PROUT PAPERS.” 
*« Glandifera Druides corona.”— Sir Wa. Jones. 


The following lines would appear to form the preamble or introductory 
stanzas to a poem of some length, of which we have already met with some de- 
tached portions among the papers of the late incumbent of Watergrasshill, and 
which, in style and metre, bear some resemblance to Coleridge’s wild and 
rambling ballad of The Ancient Mariner. It relates the adventures of three 
“ elders from the far west,” who, in the reign of Augustus, travel eastward in 
search of the promised Saviour of mankind,— visit Rome, Athens, and Egypt, 
in succession, and finally return. Where Prout found authority for this druidical 
“* avebeoss’’ he does not mention; we have, nevertheless, some idea of a MS. 
preserved at St. Gall, in Switzerland, and entitled “ Trium Druidum ab insulis 
Oceani peregrinatio Bethleem usque.” The Abbey of St. Gall is known to have 
been colonised from Ireland. Should we be enabled to give the poem in a 
complete form, we doubt not of its meeting a favourable reception. O. Y. 


I. 


From the Isles of the East--from Arnasra the blest, 
From the star-loving land of Chaldée, 

There came to his cradle in long flowing vest, 

Of the orient Gentiles the wisest and best, 

And crowns deck’d the brows of the three. 
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II. 


They brought odoriferous spices and myrrh, 

The growth of their own sunny soil : 
Though a smile from her tnFant, a blessing from HER, 
Was all that young mother and maid could confer, 

To requite them for travel and toil. 


III. 


Yet, well might they deem a long journey repaid 
By the sight of that wonderous child ; 

Of that scion of awful Omnipotence, laid 

Tn the innocent arms of an Israelite maid, 
In the folds of a breast undefil’d. 


IV. 


And thus, by the Easrt, as the prophet foretold, 

At His cradle due lhomage was done 
By its envoys, who worshipp’d with gifts and with gold, 
Unloaded their camels —- their treasures unroll'd, 

And pledged Him the land of the Sun. 


+ # * % * + 
V. 
From the [sles of the West — from the clime of the Cert, 
From the home of the Briton, where long 
To the God of our fathers the Druid had knelt, 


Encircled with Stonehenge’s mystical belt, 
Or the oaks of the forest among. 


VI. 
From the land above all that illamin’d had been 
With the Deity’s earliest smiles ; 
Of sacred tradition asylum serene, 


Blest Erin ! from thee, ever fair, evergreen, 
Ever rank’d amid holiest isles : 


VIL. 


Were sages not summon’d? Had no one the lot 
To hail the Messran’s bright morn? 

Went forward no pilgrim to Bethlehem’s grot ? — 

Oh, think not the Wise of the West were forgot 
When the Infant Redeemer was born ! 


VIII. 


Though naught is recorded of king or of sage, 
Yet a vision have I of my own ; — 
Tis but fancy, perhaps — but the dream of old age — 
Yet I'll trace it — ’twill live upon poesy’s page, 
When the priest of the upland is gone. 


* + + + * 
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A POINT FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
LEADERS. 


No one has ever been found to dispute 
the wisdom of the maxim which teaches 
us to learn our own policy, in a great 
measure, from the policy of our ad- 
versaries,—to gather a knowledge of 
our real strength from that which they 
evidently fear, and ofour real weakness 
from that which they delight to witness. 
Let us apply this rule to the present 
position of the Conservative party. 

The grand topic of condolence, and 
of entreaty, with the Whig and Radical 
journals, during the last three or four 
months, has been, the actual or the 
apprehended disunion of“ the liberals,” 
as contrasted with the harmony and 
oneness of purpose which was evident 
in the ranks of the Conservatives. We 
could readily fill a whole magazine 
with the “ melancholy musings” of the 
Globe and Chronicle, and the half- 
frantic objurgations of the Spectator, 
on this, to their mind, the all-absorbing 
topic. From each of these, in its turn, 
and from the whole unitedly, this in- 
structive confession might be drawn,— 
“¢ We must be ruined, and that shortly ; 
for much longer our compact cannot 
last: the Tories must come in, and 
there is no help for it; for they are 
firmly united, while disunion daily 
spreads throughout our ranks.” 

A similar lesson may be drawn from 
another feature in the “ liberal” jour- 
nals,— namely, the pleasure and avidity 
with which they hail every trivial cir- 
cumstance that can possibly afford 
them the least hope of creating a schism 
and a disunion among the Conservative 
party. An actual occurrence of this 
kind would throw them into perfect 
ecstasies; and, in default of such a 
godsend, they are perpetually racking 
their brains to fabricate and invent 
some story of the kind. Only the other 
day, while Lord Lyndhurst and Sir 
Robert Peel were enjoying their leisure 
in each other’s society at Paris, the 
ingenious gentry of the ministerial press 
were busily employed in proving — to 
their own satisfaction, if to that of no 
one else,— that these two eminent men 
must of necessity hate each other with 
the most bitter animosity! We should 
have desired no greater treat than to 
have seen and heard the merriment 
with which these very clever reasonings 
must have been enjoyed, by the right 





honourable baronet and the noble lord, 
at that very time in daily and most 
cordial communication and intercourse. 

But let us not attempt to hide from 
ourselves the important fact,—that one 
great point of disagreement does exist, 
among us, though at present in abey- 
ance, and that with it is connected the 
whole of that melancholy controversy 
which has once already divided, and for 
a time ruined, the Conservative party, 
and which still lurks unextinguished, 
ready, on the first convenient opportu- 
nity, to repeat that fatal mischief; and, 
if permitted, once more to scatter and 
overthrow the friends of the ‘constitu- 
tion, and to bring the monarchy itself 
to the very brink of dissolution. 

The immediate point to which we 
allude, and which is naturally a great 
favourite with the Morning Chronicle, 
is, the opposing views of different sec- 
tions of the Conservative party, with 
reference to what is called * The Na- 
tional System of Education in Ireland.” 

The great question of which this 
forms only a branch, and on which, we 
fear, the Conservative party is not yet 
fully agreed, is,— What shall be the 
policy pursued towards the Papists of 
the empire? 

Now a word or two first on the 
branch, before we speak of the stem. 
The branch alluded to, is “ The Na- 
tional System of Education.” This 
most unjust and mischievous conces- 
sion to O’Connell,—for it was to 
O'Connell himself that the concessio: 
was made,—and he is fond of boasting 
that he extorted it from the ministry of 
that day,— this most mischievous con- 
cession is the especial detestation of the 
whole Protestant,—i, e. the whole Eng- 
lish party in Ireland. It is equally ab- 
horred by all the earnest Protestants of 
England, forming the soundest portion of 
the Conservative party. And yet, when- 
ever a step is taken in opposition to 
this system, the Protestants are instantly 
reminded, that Sir Robert Peel, during 
his administration of 1835, declared his 
intention to maintain that system, and 
even to augment the grant made to it, 
in the estimates of the current year! 
The fact is so: we are constrained to 
admit it; and we will add, without 
reserve, that rather than a Conservative 
administration should have been ac- 
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tually guilty of such a deed, we would 
have preferred their defeat, and conse- 
quent expulsion. 

But, surely, we ought to make some 
use of the warning we have received. 
Sir Robert Peel’s ministry of 1828 was 
consigned to inevitable ruin the moment 
the Popish Relief Bill was passed. Sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry of 1835 was 
lost, when his adhesion to * The Na- 
tional System” was given in! And 
should the next. administration of 
Sir Robert Peel be tainted with the 
same leprosy, its fall is already as cer- 
tain as the revolution of the seasons ; 
—but it will probably destroy Con- 
servatism, and the last hope of the 
monarchy, in its overthrow. 

Let us approach this subject as 
closely as possible; and not only in- 
quire strictly whether the fact be so, 
but also, why it is so? 

But we can only prosecute this in- 
quiry with Conservatives for our com- 
panions, for the very first step would 
find us at issue with a Radical coad- 
jutor in the investigation. To such an 
one, all the shocks that the constitution 
has undergone within the last few years, 
may seem merely the most favourable 
circumstances that could have hap- 
pened ; and the perils which now sur- 
round the Aristocracy, the Church, and 
the Monarchy, may appear, in his eyes, 
fraught with hopes of a speedy over- 
throw of all things established, and the 
coming-in of a republic “ one and in- 
divisible.” To this class of politicians, 
therefore, we must decline to appeal. 
Our present argument is addressed to 
Conservatives only, for it proceeds, from 
first to last, on Conservative principles. 

And to such we say, do you not 
admit at once, that, for the last seven 
or eight years, the British constitution, 
that glorious fabric which has endured 
through more than an hundred years, 
blessing the land with settled peace, 
internal strength, and extended empire, 
— lo you not mournfully admit, that, 
of' late years, the integrity and even 
the continued existence of that con- 
stitution has been repeatedly brought 
into question, and a doubt has for 
the first time sprung up, whether 
that which all other nations envied, 
would not be cast away at last by those 
who ignorantly and foolishly forgot its 
value, like some obsolete fashion, or 
antiquated observance? Now, if this 
strange and unimaginable peril has 
arisen, from what quarter did it come, 


the Conservative Leaders. 


and at what moment did it appear 
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above the political horizon ? 

Remember the high and confident 
standing of the Constitutional party 
in the year 1828,— when the attempts 
of the Whigs to wriggle themselves 
into office, under the plea of support- 
ing the man whom in their hearts 
they hated,— George Canning,— was, 
by their own bungling, defeated. Look 
back to the bold and triumphant 
style in which the Popish attack of 
that year was met and repelled, and 
recollect, especially, the unanswerable 
speech of Lord Lyndhurst on that oc- 
casion. And then ask, when came in 
that wholly opposite state of things, 
which has rendered all the eight suc- 
ceeding years, up to the present mo- 
ment,—a scene of never-ending dis- 
cord, confusion, contest, and national 
peril? 

The fatal blow was struck, which 
severed the vessel of the State from 
its moorings, and sent it, without helm 
or compass, over the trackless and tem- 
pestuous deep,— on that dark and dis- 
mal day, when Sir Robert Peel, enter- 
tained by the confiding Conservatives 
of Manchester, refused, for the first 
time, to respond, by word or sign, to 
the sentiment of “ Protestant Ascend- 
ency.” Since that fatal hour, not one 
single season of repose, however short, 
has the country enjoyed, nor is there 
the least probability that a settled tran- 
quillity will ever again be her lot, 
until, instructed by adversity, she once 
more is brought to find her safety under 
the banner of “ Protestant Ascendency.” 

On this point,—the realisation of 
even the worst forebodings of the Pro- 
testant party in 1828,—we feel that 
with a sincere Conservative our argu- 
ment must have weight. With a “ Li- 
beral,” indeed —with one who rather 
wishes for a revolution per annum—one 
who would like a new Reform-bill every 
second year, and an attack on the 
Lords to fill up the intervening spaces, 
—vwe have little to say on this point, 
since he looks upon all the shocks and 
convulsions of the last seven years as 
both pleasant and salutary. Buttoa 
Conservative, to one who longs for 
peace, and settled order, and quiet 
prosperity, we have a right to say, 
‘¢ See what have been the fruits of the 
fatal measure of 1829. And remember, 
also, that while the worshippers of a 
supposed expediency were promising 
you all kinds of harmony and tran- 
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quillity from their concession, we told 
you that an expediency not founded 
on principle was a false and deceitful 
expediency ; and that the results of the 
step then taken, far from settling or 
establishing any thing, would only and 
inevitably tend to unsettle and to bring 
in peril every institution in the empire, 
even up to the highest and most sacred. 
Which class, then, has proved the truest 
prophets, and which class can assert 
the best claim to your confidence, when 
indicating, for the future, the only safe 
course for the country and its legis- 
lators ? 

But to this argument objections are 
often started, by those who call them- 
selves “ practical men,” of the following 
description :— 

As to “ the National System,” and 
Sir Robert Peel's concession to it in 
1835, we are reminded that, at that 
moment, the conciliation of Lord Stan- 
ley, the first promulgator of that system, 
was of the greatest importance to the 
right honourable baronet. And, as to 
the division in the Conservative party 
in 1829, and the consequent admission 
of the Whigs, with their Reform-bill, 
and all the other results of their in- 
coming,— it is said that all this was 
the fault of those over-scrupulous mem- 
bers of the party, who severed them- 
selves from Sir R. Peel and the Duke 
of Wellington, and thus brought on 
that weakness, that overthrow, and 
those other grievous results, which they 
would now charge upon the Romish 
Relief Bili and its promoters. 

Now, there are two great errors in 
this sort of reasoning: First, it is the 
view of a man who lives simply and 
solely in and for the House of Com- 
mons ; who thinks of that assembly as 
of some great chess-board ; and who 
imagines that in adjusting and com- 
bining “ the men,” according to scien- 
tific principles, he is exhibiting the 
highest kind of statesmanship. Such 
a one looks upon the gain of a leading 
star, like Lord Stanley, as of infinitely 
more importance than contenting or 
discontenting some hundreds of thou- 
sands of earnest and conscientious sup- 
porters throughout the country; but 
all this is a grand mistake. The only 
really eapedient course for the leader 
of a party, is, to carry out fully the 
ideas of the best and most sincere of 
his own supporters among the people. 
To gain a desirable vote, or a dozen, in 
parliament, is now not to be compared 
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in importance to the maintaining a firm 
hold on the moral and religious prin- 
ciples of the tens of thousands among 
the middle classes. 

2. But the other objection retorts 
upon the Protestant Conservatives, the 
fault of having divided their party, in 
1829. Now this charge, which we be- 
lieve is sometimes made in good faith, 
but in great misapprehension of the 
real error then committed, involves a 
most important practical miscalcula- 
tion. ‘I'he Conservatives, in 1829, be- 
came split into two parties, from this 
cause ;— Their leaders, having posses- 
sion of the government, called upon the 
bulk of their supporters to concur in a 
Romis! Relief Bill, which the whole 
body had, up to that moment, strenu- 
ously opposed. Now, an expectation 
that the whole mass of Protestant Con- 
servatives could be suddenly wheeled 
round after this fashion, was a most ill- 
grounded and irrational one. Yet the 
experiment, which rested wholly on 
this expectation, was one fraught with 
the greatest peril. To look for complete 
success,— to imagine that the whole 
body of zealous Protestants, both within 
and without the walls of Parliament, 
who had vehemently withstood conces- 
sion to the Romanists, up to that very 
moment,— would come over, as one 
man, and embrace the opposite policy 
of wholesale concession, was too much 
ofan improbability to be consistent with 
good statemanship. Yet, without this 
unanimous, or nearly unanimous, con- 
version, what could result, but an in- 
evitable and fatal schism in the Con- 
servative party? That schism did re- 
sult: the natural feelings of indignation 
and distrust, towards those who seemed 
to have betrayed them, threw the most 
honest and most earnest of the Pro- 
testant party into utter alienation from 
Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; and thus that very ministry, 
which, in 1828, seemed secure of power 
for the next quarter of a century, con- 
trived, in 1829, to destroy so effectu- 
ally the sinews of their strength, by 
needlessly creating a schism among 
their own supporters, that more than 
seven years have since passed away, 
without its being possible for them to 
hold office, even with the wishes of 
the sovereign openly expressed in their 
favour. 

Now, can it be, that all this has 
passed, and that any of our Conserva- 
tive statesmen can have refused to dis- 
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cern the obvious lesson contained in it ? 
Or can it have escaped their observa- 
tion, that what was found to be impos- 
sible, even in the parliaments previous 
to the Reform-bill, must be still further 
removed from possibility, now that the 
whole House of Commons rests upon 
the basis of a real constituency. 

For, be it ever remembered, that the 
policy of 1829 was the policy of no 
great leading party in the state. We 
have again and again insisted upon the 
weakness of the Whigs, and their in- 
competency to claim the rank and con- 
sideration of a party; but we must do 
them the justice to admit, that they 
ever were, and even now still are,—five 
times aS numerous, and ten times as 
respectable, as the Anti- Protestant 
Tories. 

But, thank Ileaven, that little knot 
of close-borough nominees who, in 
1829, went over to the Whigs, and 
carried the Romish Relief-bill, is now 
extinct ; and only certain scattered 
members of it are discernible, though 
these are still found, here and there, 
attempting the most foolish of all im- 
practicable schemes, namely, to con- 
struct a Conservative party on some 
other basis than that of Protestantism. 

It were, however, a gross injustice, 

were we to confound, for an instant, 
Sir Robert Peel with these weak and 
mischievous persons. Sir Robert Peel 
has accepted the invitation of the men 
of Glasgow; and can it be imagined 
that one so cautious and so reflecting 
as the right hon. baronet, has raised the 
hopes of his admirers in the west of 
Scotland, merely to disappoint them ? 
He knows full well that he owes the 
henour of that invitation to the zeal of 
the men of Glasgow in the cause of 
Protestantism, and in the cause of their 
Protestant church. It is as the recog- 
nised champion of Protestantism and 
of the Established Churches, that they 
have called upon him to meet them, and 
to behold their goodly array. To obey 
their call, and then to deny or question 
the truth of the principles in behalf of 
which they are embattled, would be an 
act of irrationality, and even of suicide, 
which can be expected of no man, still 
less of Sir Robert Peel! 

But Glasgow is only a sample of the 
empire. What constitutes the impel- 
ling principle, the rallying cry, of the 
vast Conservative body throughout the 
kingdom? What, but a zeal and 
alacrity in defence of that Protestantism, 
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which, in its embodied form, the 
church, is now seen to be in danger. 
Remove this cause of alarm, and the 
mere question of whether this or that 
set of men should reside in Downing 
Street, would not excite one man to in- 
terest, where a dozen are now toiling 
in the Conservative cause. But if this 
be the motive, the end, the object of 
the tens of thousands amongst the peo- 
ple, shall a few individuals place them- 
selves at the head of this array, and 
either now, or when the helm of power 
is gained, attempt to tell the masses 
who follow them, that Protestantism 
is nothing, and that statesmen cannot 
be governed by religious prejudices ? 
One thing is certain, that such a decla- 
ration, once candidly made, and from 
any authority, would dissolve the Con- 
servative party like a south-wind thaw. 
As to the parties making it, it would 
have this effect,—that, if made before 
the object of their ambition, power, 
was gained, it would effectually pre- 
vent them from ever gaining it; while, 
if made afterwards, it would lead di- 
rectly to a repetition of the breaking-up 
of 1830, with only this difference, that 
the second disruption would be final 
and irremediable ! 

But we revert to our first proposi- 
tion,—that it is our wisdom to learn 
our weak points, and probable perils, 
from the manifestations of interest or 
delight exhibited by our antagonists. 
Now, what are the matters upon which 
the Whig-Radical journals are apt to 
dwell, as exciting hopes in their minds 
of probable disunion and weakness 
among the Conservative party ? 

One topic of this kind has lately 
been afforded them by a speech made 
at Wakefield, on the 3d of December, 
by that straightforward and uncompro- 
mising nebleman, Lord Wharncliffe. 
No one can ever have heard that no- 
bleman express himself on public 
Matters, whether in a small or a large 
assembly, without being convinced at 
least of this, that whatsoever were the 
real feelings of his heart, the actual de- 
cisions of his mind, those you were 
sure to hear poured forth, in strong, 
clear, energetic language, and without 
any attempt at either ornament or 
guard. It is the earnestness and sin- 
cerity of Lord Wharncliffe’s mind that 
leads him sometimes to state a case, 
hypothetically, in such a way as to lead 
to doubts and apprehensions. A burst 
of this kind in the speech above re- 
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ferred to, gave the Whig-Radical press 
delightful food for at least a fort- 
night. lis lordship is reported to 
have said, 


«« Gentlemen, I am one of those who 
think that some church or other connect- 
ed with the state is absolutely necessary ; 
not for persons in my station, or for the 
majority of whom I am addressing, but 
for the very lowest class of our country- 
men. I declare, with all my feeling 
against the Catholic religion, with all 
the prepossessions of my infancy on this 
subject, I would infinitely prefer a Ca- 
tholic establishment in Ireland to any- 
thing like a voluntary church. (Hear, 
hear.) Is it possible to conceive a vo- 
luntary system established in Ireland, 
and the poor man here enjoying his 
parish church, or any provision from the 
state for his religious instruction — that 
the poor English peasant should see the 
spire of his parish church rising above 
the trees, as if no such change had ever 
taken place? Gentlemen, the thing is 
quite out of the question. The argu- 
ment is too strong to admit the possibi- 
lity of upholding established Protestant- 
ism in England, if once you set the ex- 
ample of having no established religion 
in Ireland.” 


Now here, with the strong language 
of an ardent mind, Lord Wharncliffe 
has figured to himself a case, by no 
means likely to happen,— rather than 
which, he says, and no doubt for the 
moment believes, he would prefer to 
see a Romish church established in 
Ireland. Any one who reads his whole 
argument sees in an instant, that it is 
the religious destitution of the poor 
that is the great evil presented to his 
mind, and that what he means to say 
is, that rather than this — rather than a 
voluntary church, which is, a church 
for those only who can afford to pay 
for it, — he would prefer an Establish- 
ment of Popery. 

But, mark how eagerly the Whig- 
Radical press seize hold of this decla- 
ration. The consequence deduced 
from the uoble lord’s speech, with 
their usual candour, was,— that he 
insisted upon an Established Church, 
with livings for the younger sons of 
the aristocracy, while as to what doc- 
trines that church was to teach, he 
cared very little! But the great object 
of their dwelling _ this passage 
was, to press upon the great mass of 
the Conservatives, whom they know to 
be sincere Protestants, the conviction, 
that one of their leaders was so little 
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interested about Protestantism, that, 
so that he could maintain an Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, it mattered not 
to him if it were a Popish one! 

Now this circumstance, and the 
eagerness with which it was pounced 
upon by the Whig-Radical journals, 
ought surely to teach all Conserva- 
tives a lesson. We do not say that 
it will, or that it ought, to teach Lord 
Wharncliffe to guard his language, for 
there is a noble earnestness in every 
word he utters, which we would not 
willingly change for pelitic caution 
or hesitating half-meanings. At the 
same time we must confess our opi- 
nion that in the sentence which has 
excited so much remark, his lordship 
both said, in his fervour, almost more 
than he meant, and also meant more 
than, if put to the test, he would like 
to carry into effect. He said, that 
rather than a voluntary church,— i. e. 
a church only for the rich, he would 
establish Popery itself. We doubt the 
fact ;—that is, we doubt whether, were 
the case to occur, Lord Wharncliffe 
could ever bring himself to establish 
that system of fraud, pollution, tyran- 
ny, and blood. But we also doubt 
whether Lord Wharncliffe would actu- 
ally find, even in the voluntary system, 
that utter destitution which he evi- 
dently fears. His lordship forgets the 
missionary zeal of England, and of 
our northern brethren. He has ima- 
gined, in fact, a case which will never 
have reality. Meanwhile, however, 
the interpretation of the ministerial 
prints is spread abroad ;—“ Here is one 
of your Conservatives, who, so that he 
can have a rich church in Ireland, 
cares not whether it be Protestant or 
— ‘ig 

uch is the impression they labour 
to convey ; — and why do they labour 
to convey it? Because they know full 
well, that were it but generally believ- 
ed by the Conservatives of England, 
that so distinguished a leader as Lord 
Wharncliffe made light of the distinc- 
tion between Protestantism and Popery, 


and that in so doing he only spoke, 


the sense of his colleagues and coadju- 
tors, — were this but once understood 
throughout the empire,— the cry “ To 
your tents, O Israel!” would run like 
lightning through the Conservative 
ranks, and the Peers would soon he 
left to fight their own battles or to 
yield, without a breath of sympathy, 
much less a word of encouragement ! 
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Our enemies know this right well, 
and can we ourselves forget it! But 
how is it, then, that we heard at a 
Conservative dinner in one of the 
Home counties, not many months 
since, a distinguished character who 
professes attachment to our cause, 
openly avow his opinion, that “ there 
would be no peace for Ireland till the 
Romish priests were taken into the 
pay of the State!” Why, not to say a 
word of the gross ignorance of all cor- 
rect principle here displayed, — what 
can be more obvious than that the very 
first effect of such a proposition would 
be, to drive at once into vehement op- 
position, the whole body of Protestant 
Conservatives, and thus to play over 
again the suicidal game of 1829, from 
the woful consequences of which we 
are but now beginning to recover? The 
first blunder lost us the [louse of Com- 
mons,—then Conservative,—-ever since 
Revolutionary ; — the second would 
lose us the House of Lords;— and 
then, who would give two years’ pur- 
chase for the monarchy ? 

But to come back to our subject ;— 
the chief practical question at the pre- 
sent moment, is that alluded to in this 
article, —the falsely called national 
system. This danger is right ahead. 
We cannot have a Conservative mi- 
nistry, without an immediate necessity 
fora decision on this question. And 
a decision in favour of this present 
system —a decision that that system 
should be made permanent, would, we 
hesitate not to say it, do more to relax 
the zeal of the Protestant Conservatives 
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out of doors, and thus, as in 1829, not 
to destroy the ministry in an instant, 
but to sap its strength, and to make 
its fall a certainty on an early occa- 
sion,—than any other step that could 
be taken, short of the payment of the 
Trish priests. 

Nothing, then, can be more impor- 
tant, than the adjustment of some 
plan,—-if possible with Lord Stanley’s 
concurrence,—which may sweep away 
the falsely called National System, 
and may substitute in its place some 
simpler plan, perhaps, like that now 
adopted in England, which may fully 
prove the willingness of the Con- 
servatives to promote the education of 
the Irish poor, — but at the same time 
shew their determination not to throw 
that education wholly into the hands 
of the enemies of the Bible. Nor 
ought Lord Stanley himself to feel the 
least repugnance at a re-opening of the 
question. He well knew and expli- 
citly stated his proposition to be, at 
the time, an experiment ; — and none 
can be more ready than ourselves to 
admit, that it was dictated by the 
purest and most honourable motives. 
But Lord Stanley himself could not 
travel through Ireland at the present 
moment, without feeling that, instead 
of what he desired,—an impartial 
education for all,— the working of the 
system only produces a bitter, contro- 
versial, anti-protestant education for 
the Romanists. On every ground, 
therefore, Lord Stanley himself must 
feel, that, on its present plan, the Na- 
tional System, cannot be defended. 
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THE TRIAL OF FRASER V. BERKELEY AND ANOTHER, 
AND BERKELEY V. FRASER. 


T. FRASER p, BERKELEY AND ANOTHER. 


In the Exchequer Court at Westminster, Saturday, Dec, 3, 1836, 


Before the Right Hon. Lorp Anrncer, Chief Baron, and a Special Jury. 


COUNSEL. 


For the Plaintiff. 
Mr. Erle, 
Mr. Kelly, 
Mr. Talbot. 


For the Defendants. 
Mr. Thessiger, 
Mr. Crowder, 


JURYMEN. 

Lynch, Wm., 81 Great Russell Street, St. Giles’s, merchant. 
Lioyd, John, 18 Upper Woburn Place, St. Giles’s, Esq. 
Wheelton, John, 57 Middleton Square, Clerkenwell, merchant. 
Roberts, John, Albion Terrace, Commercial Road, merchant. 
Hill, John, 30 York Place, City Road, merchant. 


Martin, John, Baker Street, Enfield, Esq. 


Caldwell, David, 29 Golden Square, St. James's, Esq. 
Fox, Edward Buckley, 33 Montague Place, St. Giles’s and St. George’s, merchant, 
Batson, Alfred, Limehouse Causeway, St. Anne, merchant. 


TALESMEN, 
Morrison, John. 
Pouncey, Henry. 
Mullins, John. 


Mr. Tatzot.—May it please your 
lordship, gentlemen of the jury, the plain- 
tiff in this case is Mr. James Fraser, 
bookseller and publisher, of No.215 Re- 
gent Street ; and the defendants are the 
Hon. George Charles Grantley Fitzhard- 
inge Berkeley, and the Hon. Craven Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley. The declaration 
states that the defendants assaulted the 
plaintiff, and bruised and wounded him 
with their fists, and afterwards with a 
whip ; to which the defendants have 
pleaded not guilty ; and that is the issue 
you now have to try. 


Mr. Erte.—I rise on the behalf of Mr. 
Fraser, bookseller, and publisher, of No. 
215 Regent Street, where he has for many 
years carried on avery extensive business, 
who bas a large circle of acquaintance, 
and is highly respected by all who know 
him. The defendants in this cause are 
of very high rank in society; they are 
descended from a noble family ; both of 
them, I believe, hold commissions in the 
army, as well as his majesty’s commission 
of the peace, This being their rank, I 
cannot but suppose that many of you 
whom I have now the honour to address, 
have already heard of the circumstances 
which are to form the present subject of 
discussion; but to gentlemen of your 


honour and experience, I cannot but 
presume that it would be almost super- 
fluous of me to request you cautiously to 
confine your attention to the facts of the 
case, as they will be proved before you 
to-day ; and upon those facts only, and 
the considerations arising out of them, to 
return your verdict between the parties. 
My client complains ofan outrage com- 
mitted upon him so violent, that I be- 
lieve it is scarcely to be paralleled ; and 
were you not placed there to consider of 
the redress which your verdict is to con- 
fer, and did not the course of justice re- 
quire it, it would not be without some 
apology I should lay before you those 
details of the wrongs inflicted upon 
him, which are as painful for me to dis- 
cuss as I have no doubt they will be for 
you to hear. The facts of the case, how- 
ever, are these:—On the 3d of August, 
in the present year, the two defendants 
set out together,—the one, Mr, Grantley 


Berkeley, armed with a whip, the pe § 


culiar nature of which I will leave it t0 | 
the witnesses to describe ; but one, 1 am 
informed, of great power, and likely % Ff 
inflict a most serious injury upon whow- 
soever it is used, They went together! 
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the shop of Mr. Fraser ; and it will be 
established before you in evidence that 
they colleagued together with a third 
person, to whom, I believe, I shall be 
doing no injustice, nor disparaging his 
character, if I say that he was a hired 
bully ; and that in his company the de- 
fendants went to Mr. Fraser’s shop to 
execute the purpose they had most de- 
liberately planned. In the middle of the 
day, between one and two o’clock, they 
proceeded to the shop of my client, Mr. 
Fraser, and, either accidentally or by de- 
sign, this was the very moment when 
all his assistants, and the persons he em- 
ploys, were absent from his establish- 
ment, and he was carrying on his busi- 
ness alone. Down to this moment, I be- 
lieve, the parties were entire strangers to 
each other; no word or conversation 
having ever previously passed between 
them. As I said, they came to the plain. 
tiff’s shop at this time; and I consider it 
highly important to detail to you the 
steps they took previous to the com. 
mencement of the assault. It will appear 
that Mr. Craven Berkeley, one of the 
defendants, stationed himself at the door, 
within the shop, so as to prevent their 
intended victim from escaping, should he 
make any attempt so to do, or any person 
from coming to his assistance from with- 
out; he planted himself withinside the 
door, with his face towards Mr. Fraser. 
The third man stationed himself outside 
of the shop, standing between the door. 
posts, with his face towards the street, 
for a purpose for which, in the result, he 
proved himself to be very useful. The 
parties having in this manner taken 
possession of the house, Mr, Grantley 
Berkeley advanced to Mr. Fraser, spoke 
to him, and, without giving him time to 
return any answer, without any previous 
altercation, and without an atom of no- 
tice, or any thing which could lead Mr. 
Fraser to expect what would follow,— 
without allowing the time to elapse 
which common courtesy requires between 
@ man of business and a gentleman, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, unawares to 
Mr. Fraser, clenched his fist, and struck 
him a violent blow on his right temple, 
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which felled him flat to the ground. It 
is necessary I should here mention that 
both the defendants, I believe, are men 
of powerful stature, advantages in which 
my client cannot compete with them ; 
they are vigorous, powerful men, while 
the bodily powers of my client are, on 
the contrary, rather weak. So utterly 
destitute of any notice of what was com- 
ing was my client, that the blow ap- 
peared to him to be given to him from 
behind his back: it felled him to the 
ground ; and as he was endeavouring to 
rise, Mr. Grantley Berkeley struck him 
down again; then, laying hold of his 
collar with his left hand, with the clenched 
fist of his right hand he continued to 
strike him about the head, the face, and 
every part ofhis body which came within 
his reach ; he then changed his weapon 
of torment, and seizing the whip I have 
alluded to—not exactly, I believe, such a 
whip as is used by gentlemen in hunting, 
but one of the description used by rough- 
riders in the army, for the purpose of 
taming unruly horses,— taking the small 
end of this whip in his hand, Mr. Fraser 
still prostrate at his feet, he struck my 
client with the butt-end of it about the 
head, the back, and shoulders ; the butt- 
end of the whip is described by a witness 
as being about the thickness of his thumb, 
the end ofit bound with iron wire. With 
this blunt instrument did the defendant 
cut through the flesh of Mr. Fraser’s 
head, and laid it open. Beaten in this 
manner, first with the fist of the defend- 
ant, and then with the butt-end of such 
an instrument, you will not wonder, 
geutlemen, that the natural powers of 
Mr. Fraser should fail him, which they 
did ; and he fell into a state approaching 
that of stupefaction. I know not whether 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley took this into 
consideration ; but certain it is that he 
adopted a course which was calculated 
effectually to arouse him from it; for he 
then took the butt-end of the whip ir his 
hand, and as Mr. Fraser was still lying at 
his feet with his face exposed, he struck 
him over the head and face with the 
lash-end of it,—the very first blow, as I 
am told, fetching blood from the temple 
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downto the chin. This had the effect of 
waking Mr. Fraser from the state of 
stupefaction he was approaching, and by 
an effort of natural instinct he raised his 
hands to cover his eyes ; and it was a most 
fortunate thing for him that this natural 
instinct came to his aid, because one of 
his hands when so placed was cut across 
the back, right through to the bone. Such 
was the effect of a blow with this instru- 
ment, struck with the utmost force of so 
powerful a man as Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley. Gentlemen, it is not in human na- 
ture to look on and see such cruelty 
without feeling an almost irrepressible 
desire to rush forward to the relief of the 
sufferer. Mr. Fraser’s cries at this time 
arrested the ear of several persons who 
were passing in Regent Street. I have 
described to you that the defendants 
came and took possession of the plaintiff's 
house at a time when he was alone— 
when no earthly being belonging to him 
was in the way to be an eye-witness to 
the scene. The cries of Mr. Fraser 
caught the attention of some who were 
passing ; but the door being shut, and fast- 
ened with a spring not easily opened, and 
Mr. Craven Berkeley being stationed on 
the inside in the manner I have described, 
strangers could not very easily gain ad- 
mittance, There was one person passing, 
however, who, hearing the cries of Mr. 
Fraser, and seeing the defendant using 
the whip in this dreadful manner, could 
bear it no longer, and struggled violently 
to come to the assistance of the plaintiff. 
But what was now the conduct of the 
third man, who was stationed at the 
door? He was standing, as I have told 
you, between the door-posts ; and, as this 
witness was endeavouring to make his 
way in to the assistance of Mr. Fraser, 
he knocked him down into the street ; 
and when he endeavoured to get up and 
come in, this person threw himself into 
a pugilistic attitude, and challenged him 
to fight; Mr. Grantley Berkeley con- 
tinuing his hlows until the witness event- 
ually forced his way in, and arrested 
him, by taking hold of his arm. This 
gave some momentary relief to Mr, Fra- 
ser. My, Grantley Berkeley and the man 
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who got in struggled together. Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, by no means satiated, 
still endeavouring to retain his hold of 
Mr. Fraser, and at the same time strug- 
gled with the witness. The first impulse 
of Mr. Fraser, having obtained this mo. 
mentary intermission of suffering, was to 
escape from what would naturally appear 
to him to be impending destruction, and 
he made towards the door, and would 
have effected his escape, had not Mr. 
Craven Berkeley beaten him back again 
within the reach of his brother, who 
took that opportunity of renewing his at- 
tack. I have told you that Mr. Craven 
Berkeley was standing by, and looking 
calmly at a deed which was turning sick 
the heart of every other spectator; but 
he was doiag more ; for, instead of calming 
his brother, he was cheering him on, and 
crying out, ‘‘ Damn him, give it him, 
Grantley—give it him, Grantley.” Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, having by this time 
disengaged himself from the witness 
Braine, had an opportunity of renewing 
his attack upon Mr, Fraser, of which he 
took as much advantage as he could. He 
struck Mr. Fraser again several blows 
upon his head with the butt-end of the 
whip ; but the plaintiff at length managed 
to rush through, and get out into the street, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley still following him, 
and striking him, as will be proved before 
you, upon the back of his head with the 
butt-end of the whip, and accompanying 
his blows with the characteristic words, 
** Damn you, I will beat your blasted 
head off.” At this time my client found 
refuge among his countrymen who were 
assembled outside the shop. The police 
appeared ; and the parties were out of 
the reach of further outrage. My client 
returned home severely injured. He 
fainted away almost immediately after 
he came home. His medical adviser was 
sent for, and he was confined to his bed 
several days; he then left town for a 
short time. He came back to business, 
and went into the country again; all 
which I leave to the medical men to 
describe, merely observing that he has 
not recovered his health up to the pre- 
sent moment. This, gentlemen, is the 
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outrage for which this action is brought, 
one which I think you will admit is 
scarcely to be paralleled; this is the 
outrage for which my client seeks re- 
paration at your hands, I find, from my 
learned friend who is to represent the 
defendants here upon the present occa- 
sion, that the justification on which they 
mean to rely is the offence taken by Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley at a publication which 
is sold by Mr. Fraser ; therefore, gentle. 
men, I beg leave to draw your attention 
for a short time to this part of the case. 
You will please to remember that Mr. 
Fraser is a bookseller and publisher ; 
he is not an author; he has not written 
any thing which concerns Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley. Certainly, if Mr. Fraser had 
published any thing of which it could be 
assumed for a moment that Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley has any reason to complaia, I 
believe the law of the case to be that the 
bookseller and publisher is liable to 
damages for selling the offensive pub- 
lication, even if he is unaware of its 
contents. But is there any gentleman 
among those I have the honour to ad- 
dress who, with the slightest feeling of 
honour in his bosom, could look upon 
the publisher as the man from whom he 
should seek his redress? Is it the 
smallest palliation of his offence, that 
Mr, Grantley Berkeley is provoked at 
an article which appears in a work 
merely sold by the publisher, who, ale 
though he is punishable by law, never 
could have been actuated by any feel. 
ing of hostility towards him? Are his 
wounded feelings any excuse for the vio- 
lence to which he resorted towards my 
client? I desire to impress upon your 
minds the fact, that Mr. Fraser is not 
the author of any thing offensive towards 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, and that he made 
no attempt, at the time of committing 
the assault, to ascertain the name of the 
author. I defy my learned friend to 
shew that he did. I see a smile on his 
countenance, and I know the remark that 
he is going to make ; but I beg you to 
understand that it is in the power of my 
learned friend to call witnesses, who can 
prove what took place before the magis- 
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trate, and the statements which were 
made at that time by the plaintiff on the 
one hand, and by the defendants on the 
other. I know that my learned friend 
will avail himself of the argument, that 
Mr. Craven Berkeley, being joined with 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley as a defendant in 
this action, cannot give evidence of what 
took place ; and he, perhaps, will desire 
you to believe that he was made a de- 
fendant in order to prevent his giving 
evidence. But I ask you, gentlemen, 
seeing the manner in which Mr. Craven 
was joined with Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
in committing the outrage, how it was 
possible to avoid making him a defend- 
ant in the action? The extent of the 
injury done to my client would not have 
been near so great if Mr. Craven Berke- 
ley had not been present; his brother 
would have been much sooner checked 
in his violence, but for the station he 
assumed at the door: his conduct, in- 
deed, forms so material an aggravation 
of the assault, that 1 see no reason to 
blame my client for joining him with his 
brother in this action, nor why my learned 
friend should make it a topic of his de- 
fence, that Mr. Craven Berkeley is thus 
prevented from giving evidence for his 
brother. Any publication which took 
place prior to the commission of the 
assault, I think his lordship will inform 
you is extraneous to the present action. 
The facts which occurred at the time of 
the outrage are the only legitimate evi- 
dence. If there was any provocation given 
at the moment, let it be shewn by evi- 
dence. But I am quite sure that, accord- 
ing to the law, any thing which occurred 
prior to the commission of the assault is 
irrelevant to the matter. There is a clear 
reason in the administration of justice 
why it should not be gone into. The 
reason is, that if Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
has any cause to complain of any thing 
published by Mr. Fraser, he has his re« 
medy against him by law —he may bring 
an action against him for damages ; which 
you must already be aware he has done, 
because you have heard the officer of the 
court declare that the gentlemen sum- 
moned on the jury to try the cause of 
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Berkeley against Fraser were not to 
leave the court. This shews clearly that 
it is the intention of Mr, Grantley Berke- 
ley to proceed by law, to recover damages 
from Mr. Fraser for that which he also 
offers as a justification of this assault. 
But common justice and fairness require 
that you should not listen to Mr. Grant. 
ley Berkeley when he says to you: 
“Oh, do not give Mr. Fraser any com- 
pensation for the injury I have inflicted 
upon him, for I have a counter complaint 
against him. I am offended with Mr. 
Fraser’s publication. Allow me to beat 
him with impunity ; and then allow me 
to bring my action for damages against 
him, on trying which he will not be able 
to give in evidence any substantial injury 
he may have received from me on the 
account of that very publication.” It 
was for this reason I begged of you, 
gentlemen, at the very outset of my 
address, to decide this case merely upon 
It is 
for you to go into the matter of any pro- 
vocation which took place at the time 
the offence was committed ; but I con- 
tend that any prior matter we have no 
right to entertain, the more especially so, 
as twelve gentlemen who are summoned to 
try that cause, by the care of the legal 
advisers of Mr. Grantley Berkeley, are 
at this moment listening to what is pass- 
ing in the court before us. It has been 
alleged that Mr. Fraser ought to have 
proceeded against the defendants by way 
of indictment. That is a topic which 
I protest I am unable to comprehend, 
Mr. Fraser has received a severe injury, 
for which the defendants are called upon 
to make him reparation ; and why they 
should ask you to give him a less amount 
of damages, because their counsel con- 
tends that their acts have rendered them 
amenable to the criminal law, that they 
ought to have been indicted as criminals, 
that they ought to have been considered 
as criminals convict, I am quite at a loss 
to understand. Ido not know whether 
my learned friend takes this view of the 
case ; but I hope that, if he should urge 
such an argument upon you, it will only 
appear the more reasonable to you that 
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you should give an ample amount of 
compensation for a wrong which they 
themselves acknowledge deserves to be 
punished with more severity in another 
way. ‘The only question, then, for you 
to decide, will be the amount of damages 
to which Mr. Fraser is entitled. In con- 
sidering this part of the subject, as I 
have no doubt you will be told by his 
lordship, you are not in actions of this 
description, to confine yourselves to the 
mere amount of bodily injury which has 
been sustained, but to balance in your 
mind all the surrounding and accompany- 
ing circumstances which were attendant 
upon its infliction. You are to consider 
the indignity and the insult offered to 
the party, as well as his wounded feel- 
ings ; and to give him such a verdict as 
you think the violated laws of the coun- 
try demand. And having this duty to 
perform, you will excuse me, gentlemen, 
if I shortly press upon your attention 
some considerations, which I think it 
may be conducive to the interest of my 
client I should offer to you. You will 
not fail to remember that this attack is 
made in the broad and open face of day 
at the house of my client—the place in 
which he carries on his business —the 
place in which of all others he had a 
right to expect that he might remain in 
security and peace. The defendants 
come to that which Mr. Fraser had 
hitherto delighted in as his home —they 
take hostile possession of it— they im- 
prison him within it ; and, having coolly 
planned this outrage, they set about the 
perpetration of it with the most deli- 
berate malignity. Then, again, the de- 
fendants are persons whose station in 
society would lead one to expect from 
them an example of obedience to the 
laws. As magistrates, we should expect 
to see them engaged in repressing the 
violence of others, rather than to see 
them guilty of it themselves. But what 
do they do? In this populous city, in 
one of the most populous and crowded 
streets of it, at a time of the day when 
people are abroad, as if they were above 
the laws——at least, in total defiance and 
regardlessness of them—they come to 
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Mr. Fraser’s house, they trample upon 
his rights, and execute upon him a 
deed of the most disgusting ferocity. 
Gentlemen, is it to be understood 
that, if Mr. Grantley Berkeley thought 
himself injured by any act of Mr. 
Fraser, he is to be allowed to seek 
this species of personal satisfaction ? 
Is it to be tolerated that two brothers, 
the one armed with a whip, shall band 
together and colleague with a hired ruf- 
fian, as it will be proved they did, for 
the purpose of committing such an out- 
rage as that sustained by my client? 
The proof they did colleague with the 
ruffian is that he was stationed outside 
the door, while the others were within 
it; that he knocked down one of the 
witnesses who endeavoured to gain ad- 
mission ; that he endeavoured to quiet 
the spectators, by telling them that Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley was seeking redress 
for somebody who had been abused ; 
that afterwards, in going from Mr. Fra- 
ser’s house to the police-office, the ruf- 
fian was in conversation with Mr. Craven 
Berkeley, while the witness in vain en- 
deavoured to get him taken into custody 
for the assault he had committed upon 
himself. Now, gentlemen, let me ask you, 
Are not the details of the assault of such 
a nature as to call for the most exemplary 
Is there a man, the most un- 
educated, and of the lowest rank in so- 
ciety, who would act in the manner T 
have described? Is there a man, with 
the feelings of an Englishman in his 
bosom, from the lowest station to the 
highest, who would not feel ashamed to 
Do not 
the very lowest persons consider it foul 
to attack a man in such a situation? and 
is not one of the first and most manly 
traits which are inculcated in the bosoms 
of the higher and more educated classes 
of society to sparea fallen enemy? But 
the defendants come suddenly upon Mr. 
Fraser ; when he is alone in his shop, 
they fell him to the ground, and beat him 
while he is lying prostrate and helpless 
at their feet; they give him no time to 
muster up his power of opposition, and 
to meet them in manly encounter, but 
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proceed to execute their vengeance up- 
on him in the manner I have described, 
and which I shall now call upon the wit- 
nesses to prove. Your verdict of to- 
day is of the greatest consequence to Mr. 
Fraser, to his friends, and to all who may 
be hereafter placed in a similar situation. 
Mr. Fraser has appealed to the law, in 
hopes that it will give him the most am- 
ple redress, in hopes that you will shew 
your honest indignation against those 
who trample upon the law, and trespass 
against the peace of society ; and that a 
person injured as he has been, when he 
appeals to a British jury, may be sure 
he will not make his appeal in vain. 
If you do not satisfy him by your verdict 
that such are your feelings, what must 
be the consequence, but that himself or 
others, when attacked in a similar man- 
ner, seeing that the law affords them no 
redress, must meet violence with vio- 
lence, and take up arms in their own de- 
fence, and for their own protection. The 
defendants in this action are persons of 
the highest rank, the family is possessed 
of the greatest wealth. I take it that 
the wealth of the family of the Earl of 
Berkeley must be well known ; therefore 
you will see that they are persons upon 
whom ordinary damages would not be 
likely to have the slightest effect. . I 
trust, therefore, that the verdict you 
give will be such as will satisfy the 
plaintiff that an appeal to the laws may 
be safely relied upon, should any persons 
of equal wealth and equal power hereafter 
inflict an injury upon any one, such as 
that for which he has brought this action, 
and ofthe consequences of which he now 
complains. 


Samuel Braine called and examined by 
Mr. Kelly. 


Are you by trade a builder ?=Yes. 

Living in Upper Gloucester Place, I 
believe !—Yes. 

Do you know Mr. Fraser’s shop in 
Regent Street 1—Yes, 

Were you passing near the shop on 
Wednesday, the 3d of August last?—I 
was. 

At what time in the day ?—I think 
between one and two. 

As you passed near the shop, was your 
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attention excited by any thing you heard 
from within ?—Yes, it was. 

What did you hear?—I heard a person 
cry for help, and a great noise, like heavy 
blows being struck. 

Upon hearing these cries for help, did 
you approach the shop ?—I did. 

Before you entered the shop, could you 
see what was passing within 1—Yes, I 
could, as 1 stood at the door. 

What did you see?—I saw a person 
lying on the ground, and another stand- 
ing over him, beating him with a whip. 

Did you ascertain afterwards that the 
person lying on the ground was Mr. 
Fraser, the plaintiff?—I did. 

And that the person beating him was 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley ?—Yes. 

Could you see how and on what parts 
of the body he was beating him ?—He 
was beating him about the head and 
shoulders, The shop at that moment 
became more dark, in consequence of 
being surrounded by persons, else I 
should have seen more distinctly. 

You say Mr. Fraser was on the ground ; 
in what position was Mr, Grantley Berke- 
ley 1—He was standing over him, holding 
him down to the ground with one hand 
by the back ofhis neck,—the collar of his 
coat. 

And beating him with the other ?— 
Yes. 

You say he beat him about the head ? 
—The head and shoulders, as near as I 
could see from that distance. 

Did it appear to you that the blows he 
gave were violent blows ?—As violent as 
he could give them. 

He appeared to use all his strength ? 
—Yes. 

Had he the appearance of a tall, power- 
ful man ?—Yes, he had. 

By Lord Abinger.—Is he a tall, power- 
ful man ?—Yes, he is. 

By Mr. Kelly.—-Is Mr. Fraser, from his 
stature and strength, a match for him? 
—-Oh, dear,no! Mr. Fraser is a slight 
man, of small stature. 

While this was going on inside the 
shop, was any body standing at the door? 
—A great number of persons. 

Was there any body in particular 
standing without the door ?—There was 
a person placed at the door, with his 
arms across to prevent any one from 

oing in. 

What did you do yourself?—I ex. 
claimed, Gracious God! he'll kill the 


man. Let me go in, or the man will 
be killed. 
Did you then attempt to go in?— 


Yes, I did. 

Were you prevented by any thing, or 
any body, at the moment ?—Yes, the 
person placed at the door struck me on 
the collar-bone, and knocked me down. 
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What sort of a person was he?—A 
stout, powerful man, but not very tall. 

This person, you say, knocked you 
down 1—Yes. 

Now, when you got up, did you renew 
your attempt to get in to the assistance 
of the person who was suffering 1—On 
the instant, I think. 

By Lord Abinger.—Did you ascertain 
who the person was that struck you ?— 
No, I did not. 

By Mr. Kelly.—I1 shall have occasion 
to ask you something about that person 
by and by. Did you know his name 1— 
No, I did not. I have seen him once or 
twice since ; but I do not know who or 
what he was. 

By Lord Abinger.—You rallied in a 
little time, and got in ?—I did. 

By Mr. Kelly.—You got in directly 
after?’—Yes, on the instant: his arms 
were across the door ; I struck them up, 
and so got inside the shop. 

When you succeeded in passing this 
man, did you find any body else within 
the door, before you reached the spot 
where Mr. Fraser was being beaten ?— 
Mr. Craven Berkeley was in the shop. 

Did you hear or see Mr. Craven Berke- 
ley say or do any thing ?—I heard him 
telling his brother to give it him well. 

What did he say ?1—* Give it him, 
Grantley! Damn him, give it him well!” 

Was Mr. Craven Berkeley a slight, 
weakly looking man, or the contrary 1— 
Ife was not so powerful a man as his 
brother, but a man above the common 
middle stature. 

Is he apparently a stronger man than 
Mr. Fraser ?—O dear, yes! much more 
50. 
Did the man who had impeded your 
entrance follow you into the shop ?—No; 
he did not at that moment. 

When you got into the shop, was Mr. 
Fraser still on the ground’—No; he 
was then on his feet. 

Could you see what effect the blows 
had taken upon him ?—His face when I 
went in was towards me. Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley was behind him, holding him 
by the hair of his head: bis hand was 
entangled in Mr, Fraser’s hair: he was 
holding him, while with the lash-end of 
his whip he struck him on his face, 
above his chin: he held him by the left 
hand, 

Had Mr, Fraser any power of resist- 
ance ?—Not in the least; the other was 
behind him. 

Was Mr. Fraser bleeding ?—Yes, he 
was. 

From where!—From this side of the 
face—[the right side]|—from the temple 
downwards. 

That was the first blow you saw struck 
after you got in?—Yes, 
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Was it when Mr, Grantley Berkeley 
was thus holding and beating the plaintiff 
that Mr. Craven Berkeley cried out, 
“ Damn him, give it him, Grantley !’’? 
—Yes, it was. 

Could you observe whether Mr. Fraser 
put his hands over his face to ward off the 
blows 1—Yes, he did. 

One of his hands got cut?—Very much 


cut. 

By Lord Abinger.—Was this when he 
was on his feet !— Yes. 

By Mr. Kelly.—He protected his eyes 
with bis hands 1—Yes. 

And then the blow that fell upon his 
hands was such as to cut them open, and 
make them bleed 1—Yes. 

By Lord Abinger.—-Y ou saw the blood ? 
—I did. 

By Mr. Kelly.x—What did you say or 
do when you got in, and saw the plaintiff 
beaten in that way ?—I asked, How dare 
yor the man in that brutal, savage 
wunpel 
w! you find that what you said pro- 
duced any effect—did he stop beating 
him ?—Not at all. 

What passed when you said that ?—~ 
He did not desist to flog on ; and I seized 
hold of his arm, and another part of his 
person, somewhere about his neck. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s ?—Yes. 

Did you succeed in disengaging him ? 
—He struggled, and I think we both fell, 
I am not quite conscious ; and then Mr. 
Fraser escaped, as far as I saw. 

You think you both fell on the ground, 
When you got up, did you miss your hat 
— did it fall off !—My hat was off. 

By Lord Abinger.— Mr. Fraser escaped 
into the street ?——As far as I saw. 

By Mr. Kelly.—You say you lost your 
hat in the scuffle?—Yes ; the man who 
struck me down picked it up. 

Had he come into the shop?—No; | 
had gone to the shop-door. 

He picked it up and presented it to 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley 1—Yes. 

Did you say any thing to him when 
you saw that?—I said to him, That is 
my hat, and you are the blackguard who 
struck me just now. 

This was, of course, in the presence of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley !~Yes ; close by 
the shop-door. 

Was it at the time he presented your 
hat to Mr. Grantley Berkeley ?—Yes, at 
that instant. 

When you told him the hat was yours, 
and that he was the blackguard who 
struck you, what did he say ?—~He put 
himself in a fighting attitude immediately. 

Did he say any any ape said he 
would strike me again for daring to at- 
tempt to rescue Mr. Fraser from his 
friends, who were giving him a damned 


good horsewhipping. 
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By Lord Abinger.—Are you sure that 
he used these words in the hearing of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley 1—Yes, close by 


im. 

By Mr. Kelly.—Did Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley say any thing when he heard 
the man address you so?—I do not re- 
collect that he did. 

By Lord Abinger.—What were the 
words ?—That he would strike me again 
for daring to attempt to rescue the man 
from his friends, who were giving a 
damned good horsewhipping to the per- 
son belonging to the shop. 

By Mr. Kelly.—-After that, did you go 
into the street 1Yes. 

Mr. Fraser had gone 1—Yes. 

Did the two Messrs. Berkeley follow ? 
—Yes. 

By Lord Abinger.—Did you know the 
names of the persons !—No. 

By Mr. Kelly.—Did you see them 
given in charge to the policemen by 
Mr. Fraser ?—Yes, I did. 

That was in the street 1—It was. 

Where did they then go ?1—They went 
to the station-house in Vine Street. 

By Lord Abinger.—Was there a crowd 
about the door !—Yes, a great crowd. 

By Mr. Kelly.—Did you follow them 
to the station-house Yes, I did. 

Did any thing pass between you and 
eithcr of the Berkeleys ?—I spoke to the 
policeman to take the stout man who 
struck me into custody, when both the 
Berkeleys called me a damned inter- 
fering scoundrel, and threatened to give 
me a damned good whipping with the 
whip. 

What did you say ?—I dared them to 
touch me. 

I believe you had provided yourself 
with a good thick stick ?—I had. 

Then they did not touch you?—No, 
they did not. 

Did you then go to the station-house, 
or leave them ?—I[ left them at the corner 
of Vigo Street, when they were about to 
turn round Regent Street to go tu the 
station-house. The stout man was mak. 
ing his way off, and I followed to get him 
taken in charge. 

Would the policeman take him !—No. 

Why did he not?—He said he could 
not interfere, as he did not see him 
assault me. 

So he got away !—He did. 

Did you follow him 1—I did. 

How far?—Down to the Haymarket ; 
and applied to several policemen to take 
him, but they declined. 

Did you do all in your power to ascer- 
tain who he was, and get him taken into 
custody, but without success 1— Yes. 

Had you an opportunity after that of 
seeing the whip used by Mr, Grantley 
Berkeley ?—-Yes, 1 had. 
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What sort of a whip was it 1—It was a 
very heavy whip. 

By Lord Abinger.—Where did you see 
it \—In his hand. 

By Mr. Kelly.—He carried it in his 
hand to the station-house?—Yes ; and 
held it in a threatening position towards 
me. 

Then you had a fnll opportunity of 
seeing what kind of a whip it was?— 
Yes, I had. 

What sort of a whip was it 1~A heavy 
riding-whip—the heaviest, perhaps, I had 
ever seen; such a whip as I have seen 
used by the Life Guards to break in 
horses. 

Could you see whether there was any 
metal about the head of it?—No, I could 
not. 

You say that before you got into the 
shop you heard cries and the sound of 
blows,—how many blows did you hear? 
—Perhaps forty or fifty before I got in. 

Did they follow each other with ra- 
pidity ?—As rapidly as they could. 

By Lord Abinger.—Y ou say Mr, Fraser 
cried out,—what did he say !~He cried, 
Help! mercy! murder! Those were his 
expressions. 

By Mr. Kelly.—You saw Mr. Fraser 
when the beating was over!—Yes. 

Did he appear to be much hurt ?— 
Dreadfully hurt. 

Are you able to say, from seeing their 
effects on his head, face, and hands, 
whether the blows must have been given 
with very great violence ?—Those I saw 
struck were given with as much violence 
as Mr. Grantley Berkeley possessed. 

Had you, until the morning on which 
you accidentally witnessed this occur- 
rence, any acquaintance with Mr, Fraser ? 
—Not any. 

By Mr. Thessiger.—No acquaintance at 
all ?—Not any. 

Had you never read his Magazine ?— 
Never in my life. 

You never knew that he published 
any t—Yes, I know that, by seeing the 
advertisements in the paper. 

That is the only acquaintance you have 
with it 1—Certainly. 

How many persons were there about 
the window, do you suppose 1—Perhaps 
fifty or sixty. 

Looking on, were they 1—Called toge. 
ther by the noise, and looking on. 

It appears that you removed the arm 
of the man who you say was placed out- 
side the door 1—Yes, 1 did. 

You do not appear to be a very strong 
man ; I do not want to try prowess with 
you t—I am strong enough for that, if I 
saw it happen again. 

Your heated feeling would give you 
courage and strength 1—Yes. 

And it did upon that occasion 1—Yes, 
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You have spoken of going to the sta- 
tion-house ; did you afterwards go before 
the magistrate ?—I did. 

Mr. Fraser was there?—He was. 

And, of course, the two defendants ?1— 
Yes. 

Who was the magistrate ?—I think it 
was Mr, Chambers. 

Was Mr. Dyer upon the bench !— 
When we got to Marlborough Street, the 
witnesses were desired to remain outside. 
I did not get in till the two Messrs. 
Berkeley were in a private room. The 
magistrate who spoke was Mr. Chambers. 

Did you hear Mr. Fraser examined 1— 
No, T did not. 

Did you hear, at the time this assault 
was going on in the shop, Mr. Grantley 
or Mr. Craven Berkeley charge the 
plaintiff with being a libeller?—No, I 
did not. 

You did not hear him charge him with 
having libelled his mother and himself? 
—No. 

Did you hear any expression of that 
kind 1—~No, I did not. 

Not from either of them ?—No. 

Did you know at the time, from any 
thing that occurred, why Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley was beating Mr. Fraser !—No, 
I did not. 

Was any thing said from which you 
could ascertain the reason of this violence 
upon Mr. Fraser 1—Not while the beat- 
ing was going on. 

After the beating was over, did any 
thing occur, in the presence of Mr. Fraser, 
which would enable you to ascertain the 
reason of the violence ?— Not in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Fraser. 

Then, at no time, in the presence of 
Mr. Fraser, did you ascertain the reason 
of the violence you witnessed ?—No, I 
did not. 

You never talked with Mr. Fraser 
about it ?— Never. 

Did you see him afterwards 1—Three 
mouths afterwards ; never before nor 
since. 

There was no conversation at that time 
upon the cause of the assault ?—-Not the 
least. 

Did you call for the purpose of talking 
with him about the assault !—Never. 

Not accidentally?—Never, sir; he 
called upon me. 

He did not then tell you to what the 
violence was to be ascribed, nor any 
thing about it!—He did not. 

I suppose it was no business of yours, 
and you were not curious?—No; J had 
nothing to do with it. 

Did it not occur to you, then, as extra- 
ordinary, that this violence should be in- 
flicted without a cause ?—It might have 
occurred to me; but, as it was, I made 

no inquiry. I heard the person who 
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struck me when we were outside the 
shop 

Mr. Kelly.—He must not say any thing 
about this, unless it was in the presence 
of Mr, Fraser. 

By Mr. Thessiger.—Mr. Fraser was not 
within hearing ?—Not that I knew of; I 
did not see him. 

Mr. Craven Berkeley, if I understand 
you, interfered in no way, except by 
calling out, “‘ Give it him?”—Yes; I 
think he prevented persons from coming 
into the shop. 

Yes; but I mean with Mr. Fraser ?1— 
I cannot positively speak to that; I did 
not see him: he was by the side of his 
brother, cheering him on. 

By Mr. Kelly.—You say that there 
were several persons outside the shop. 
Would any person, before he could get 
to the spot, have had to pass the man 
who knocked you down, and to pass 
Mr. Craven Berkeley ?—Yes, to get into 
the shop. 

‘The one was inside the shop, and the 
other outside at the door ?—~Mr. Craven 
Berkeley was inside, and the other was 
outside at the door, with his arms across. 





Matthew Richards, examined by 
Mr. Talbot. 


I believe you are a shoemaker, residing 
in Wells Street !—Yes. 

On the 3d of August last, were you in 
Regent Street, near the shop of Mr. 
Fraser, about one o’clock in the day ?-- 
I was. 

Had you any previous acquaintance 
with Mr. Fraser 1—None. 

Had you, before that time, any ac- 
quaintance with either Mr. Grantley or 
Mr. Craven Berkeley 1—No, none. 

Were you acquainted with the persons 
of either of them 1—Yes, of Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley, 

Have you seen him acting as master 
of a pack of hounds 1—I have. 

What attracted your attention in Re- 
gent Street ?-I was coming up Regent 
Street, and I heard a noise when I came 
to Mr. Fraser's shop. 

Did you see a crowd ?—No, I did not. 

Did you approach the door?—I did. 

an any person standing at the door 
see into the shop ?1—Yes, quite well. 

Did you see the defendant, Craven 
Berkeley, there at that time 1—I did. 

Where was he standing ?—In the door. 

Where was Mr. Grantley Berkeley ?— 
Close against Mr. Fraser’s desk. 

Did you see in what situation Mr. 
Fraser then was ?—I did ; I saw him on 
the ground, Mr. Grantley Berkeley hold- 
ing him by the back part of the neck, 
beating him with his fists, and likewise 
with a horsewhip. 

Was Mr. Fraser lying quietly on the 
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ground ?No, he was attempting to rise. 
And at that time Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
struck him with bis fists and knocked him 
down, and then beat him both with the 
butt-end and the lash-end of his whip. 

By Lord Abinger.—He could not beat 
him with both at the same time ?1—He 
first beat him with the butt and then 
with the lash end, while Mr, Fraser was 
lying on the ground. 

By Mr. Talbot.—Can you tell us the 
number of the blows?—To be safe, I 
should say from eight to nine. 

Of what degree of violence ?—Of most 
desperate violence. 

Did you see the effect of them on Mr. 
Fraser t--1 did. 

On what part of his person ?—On his 
face ; the weals on his face were as thick 
as my two fingers. 

Do you mean that the mark produced 
blood ?--I do; the blood was trickling 
from it. 

By Lord Abinger.—Was the blood 
trickling from him when he was on the 
ground 1 Yes. 

By Mr. Talbot.—What sort of a whip 
was it?—A light brown whip, such as 
rough-riders use for breaking-in gentle- 
men’s horses. 

Did you hear Mr. Fraser cry out 1— 
I did. 

What did he say 1—“ Help, help! For 
God’s sake, help !” 

Did these cries produce any effect on 
the people outside, so that they attempted 
to go int—Very much. One person I 
saw go was knocked back; was struck 
and knocked on the breast by Mr. Craven 
Berkeley. 

Did you see any body succeed in 
effecting an entrance ?—I1 did. 

Did you know who that person was? 
—I did not. 

By the time that person got in, was 
Mr. Fraser still on the ground, or stand. 
ing up ?—Standing up. 

What was Mr. Grantley Berkeley doing 
then 1~Horsewhipping him. 

Which way was Mr. Fraser’s face 
turned ?1—Towards his desk. 

By Lord Abinger.—T owards Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley, or from him ?1—-From him. 

By Mr. Talbot.—While Mr. Fraser’s 
face was thus turned away from Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, and he was horse- 
whipping him, did you hear the defend- 
ant, Mr. Craven Berkeley, say any thing ? 
—Not then; but when Mr. Fraser came 
to the door, Mr. Craven Berkeley struck 
him back. 

We shall come to that presently. Did 
you see Mr. Fraser extricate himself from 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley at the time the 
assistance arrived ?—Yes, Mr. Fraser es- 
caped then ; and, on coming to the door, 
he was struck by Mr. Craven Berkeley. 
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By Lord Abinger.—Are you sure it 
was Mr. Craven Berkeley who thus 
struck him?—I am certain of it: we 
were standing close to the door. 

Did you mean that he was struck back 
into the shop 1—Yes. 

By Mr. Talbot.—Did Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley get hold of him again, then 1— 
He did. He literally laid hold of him 
by the back part of his neck, dragged 
him back into the shop, and in a manner 
flew at him again with the horsewhip. 

By Lord Abinger.—W hat ! again? 
Again. He took him by the hair of his 
head, drew him back, and horsewhipped 
him again. 

By Mr. Talbot.—W ith what end of the 
whip 1—With the lash-end. 

Where did he strike him ?—Over the 
head and face. 

Was it at that time you heard Mr. 
Craven Berkeley say any thing to his 
brother ?—Yes ; he said, “ Damn him, 
Grantley, giveit him ! —giveithim well ! r 

By L ord Abinger. —Repeat what it was 
Mr. Craven ‘Berkeley said ?—* Damn him, 
Grantley, give it him !—giveit him well !” 

By Mr. . Talbot.--Did Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley follow his advice?-He did, 
using still more violence. 

Did you see Mr. Fraser after that 
escape from Mr. Grantley Berkeley ?-- 
I did. 

As soon as he escaped, I presume he 
made towards the door ?—He did so. 

Is there a private door to Mr. Fraser's 
house outside the shop-door ?—There is, 
on the left-hand side. 

Did you see Mr. Fraser, outside the 
shop, make towards that door ?—I did. 

What became of Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley then ?—-He was out in the street; 
and as Mr. Fraser was coming out of his 
shop into the street, to go to “his private 
door, Mr. Grantley Berkeley fell vio- 
lently upon him with the butt-end of his 
whip, saying, ‘‘ Damn you, I'll cut your 
blasted head off.” 

That passed in the street ?--Yes, 

By Lord Abinger. He still struck 
him ?——He did. 

By Mr. Talbot.-- Had Mr, Fraser any 
thing on his head at the time ?—He had 
nothing but his hands on his face, and 
the hair on his head. 

You have known the defendants be- 
fore ; can you tell us whether they are 
weak or powerful men ?—Powerful men. 

Did you see enough of Mr. Fraser to 
speak of him in that respect ?—He is not 
their match, any 
sucking baby is. 

Cross-exramined by Mr, Crewder.—So, 
then, Mr. Fraser looked like a young 
sucking baby, did he ?—In proportion 
to him in strength, he did. 

Did I understand you to say there 
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was no crowd at the door ? — Not when 
I first came up. 

How soon after was there a crowd ?— 
Not many minutes. 

What was the first blow struck with? 
—With the fist. 

By Lord Abinger.—Was he up or 
down?— He was down, attempting to 
rise. 

By Mr. Crowder.--The blow was with 
his fist, was it?— Yes; with his right 
hand. 

Where was the whip !—He had it un- 
der his left arm. 

You told us, just now, that he had the 
whip in his right hand?’— Not at that 
time. 

He had the whip, you say, under his 
leftarm. Did he hold Mr. Fraser ?—He 
did. 

Of course, he took care that the whip 
should not slip down ?— Certainly ; a 
man may easily do that. 

How many blows with the fist did 
you count ?—Two or three. 

Mr. Fraser, you say, 
ground ?— Yes. 

Had the crowd got round by this 
time ?—Oh, yes. 

You say you saw a person struck on 
the breast ?—Yes. 

Was it Braine ?—I cannot swear. 

How long were you there before this ? 
—I think I was there two or three mi- 
nutes before the person was struck on 
the breast. 

Where was Mr. Craven Berkeley at 
the time ?~Standing in the door. 

I think you said you saw Mr. Craven 
Berkeley strike Mr, Fraser ?-~Yes ; he 
struck him violently. 

Was that after the man you speak of 
had been struck on the breast ?—It was 
after the person attempted to get in. 

What did Mr. Craven Berkeley strike 
with ?—With his fist, on the breast. 

Are you quite sure that Mr. Craven 
Berkeley struck the blows ?—Yes ; I am 
quite confident. 

Where there many persons present ?— 
Yes, many. 

Where were you ?—Close to the shop- 
door. 

As you were there pretty early, did 
you hear Mr. Grantley Berkeley charge 
‘Mr. Fraser with h aving libelle d him 7 
I did not. 

Nor during the whole of the time ?— 
No, not a word, 

Did you see Mr, Fraser after this as- 
sault?—l1 did. 

Did he talk to you about the matter, 
about your coming as a witness ?—I saw 
him, sir 


was on the 





Did he tell you why Mr. Grantley 


Berkeley so seriously whipped him ?— 
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He did not tell you what Mr. Rerke- 
ley charged him with doing 1—It was not 
my business to inquire. 

Do you mean to say that you had no 
conversation with Mr. Fraser as to Mr. 
Berkeley’s reason for assaulting him ?— 
I do. 

By Lord Abinger.— When you first 
went up, was there nobody in the street 
but yourself ?—There was a man lurking 
about the shop-window, not exactly at 
the door. 

Did you see him at the door ?— No, I 
did not. 

Did you see him do any thing ?—I saw 
him strike a man. 

Besides the blow given by Craven 
Berkeley ?——Yes. 

Then you saw two men struck ; the 
one by Craven Berkeley, and the other 
by the man lurking about the door ?— 
Yes. 

Could you tell who this man was ?—I 
could not. 

Did the stranger strike before Craven 
Berkeley did ?—The man struck first. 

Then, there were two men struck who 
tried to get in; the one by the man, and 
the other by Mr, Craven Berkeley ?— 
Yes. 


John Davis, examined by Mr. Erle. 


Are you an oilman, residing in the 
Edgware Road ?—Yes. 

Were you coming up Regent Street, 
on Wednesday, the 3d of August, about 
the middle of the day 1—Yes. 

Did any thing attract your notice at 
Mr. Fraser's shop ?—-When I got up to 
it there was a mob round the door. 

Could you see into the shop 1—I could 
not, for the crowd round the door. Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley had got Mr. Fraser by 
the collar, his back was towards Mr. 
Berkeley, he was striking him with a 
very powerful hunting-whip. 

By Lord Abinger.—Was it a straight 
whip ?—It was a whip such as is used to 
break in horses. 

By Mr. Erle.— Did you see several 
blows struck ?—No, only about one; | 
hastened on. 

By Lord Abinger.—As you went up, 
Mr. Fraser was coming out? — Mr. 
Grantley? Berkeley was dragging him 
along out of the shop. 

By Mr. Erle.—Did you lay hold of the 
whip ?—I did; and asked Mr. Grantle 
Berkeley what he was doing ?-~He said, 
that Mr. Fraser had offended a lady, and 
he was serving him out for it. 

Did you take away the whip?—No; 
he held it too fast for that; and the knob 
atthe end of it prevented it from coming 
out of his hand. 

What was the knob made of ?—I can- 
not say. I cannot say whether it was a 
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knob or a hook; it must have been one 
or the other. I held fast the whip until 
the policeman came up, in case he might 
give me a blow myself: he was a strong, 
powerful man. 

By Lord Abinger.—Did you know the 
parties 1—No. 

What made you afraid of a blow?1— 
I did not wish to have a blow from so 
powerful a man. 

Did he appear as if he would strike 
you ?1—-He was so violent that I consider. 
ed he did not care what he did. I con. 
sidered that he would have no mercy, 
whether he killed a man or not. : 

By Mr. Thessiger.—-You say he was a 
strong and powerful man, and you held 
the whip. How long ?—Half a moment. 

Not longer?— Half a moment. His 
brother catched hold of his arm, and 
wanted him to come away, when I catch- 
ed hold of his whip. 

And then, as you say, in this half- 
moment the policeman came up. Had 
any body sent for him ?—I do not know. 

Why were you afraid of a horsewhip. 
ping; you had not offended a lady ?— 
No; but I dont wish to be flogged any 
the more on that account. 

When he said Mr, Fraser had offended 
a lady, did he say that lady was his mo- 
ther ?—He did not say a word more. I 
said he was not to take the law into his 
own hands ; that there were ways and 
means, without using that violence. 

I suppose you did not go to the station. 
house 1—TI did not; the policeman told 
me that there were witnesses enough 
without me, 


Mary Lane, examined by Mr. Kelly. 


Are you servant to Mr. Fraser, at his 
house in Regent Street Yes. 

Did you live with him in the month of 
August last ?— Yes. 

Do you remember the day when he 
was beaten in his house !—Yes. 

I believe you were not present at the 
time?’—No. 

Did you see him after he came home ? 
—Yes. 

About what time did he arrive at 
home ?—Between two and three. 

What room did he go into ?— Into the 
middle room.. 

Did he appear to be well or ill at the 
time ?—~Very unwell. 

Could you see marks of his having 
been beaten ?— Yes. 

Where ? — On his face, his head, and 
his hands. 

Had he any fit?—Yes. 

How soon after he came home Im. 
mediately. 

What was it A convulsive fit. 

He was in convulsions ?—Yes. 

Was he attacked with a similar fit on 
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the same, or on the next day?— On the 
same day, about four in the afternoon. 

Did he appear to you to suffer a great 
deal of pain ‘—A very great deal. 

Was he confined to his room for some 
time ?—~ Yes. 

How long ?-= Till the following Mon- 
day. 

The assault being on the Wednesday 2 
—He had occasion to come down, but 
he was unfit. 

Did he appear to continue unwell 
some time after that ?— Yes ; he is not 
well now, nor never has been since. 

When he was able to go out, he went 
to France ?—Yes. 

How soon was he able?—In about 
three weeks or a month. 

When did he return *~In the middle 
of September, I think. 

How long was he absent when he went 
to France !—I think, about a fortnight ; 
it might be a little more, [ am not quite 
certain. 

He remained unwell until he went 
abroad, although he was not confined to 
his bed 1— Yes. 

Does he appear to be quite recovered 
even now ?—No. 

By Mr. Crowder. — Did the doctor 
come when he had a fit No; after. 
wards. 

Did you send for him ?—~Yes. 

Do you know the day on which he 
went to France 1—It was on the last day 
of August. 

Did he go to Scotland first?-No ; he 
went out of town. 

When? Before he went to France ?— 
I think, about ten days after the assault. 

Do you recollect whether it was a 
week ?—It was a week or ten days. 

Are you sure it was a week ?—Yes, 
He went to visit his friends in the 
country, did he not?—I do not know. 
He went to France; he was advised to 
go, he was ordered out of town. 

Do you know where he went to in the 
country ?—No. 

By Lord Abinger.— Who ordered him 
out of town ?—The medical man, 

By Mr. Crowder.—Did he return be- 
fore he went to France ?—Yes, 

I think you say he kept his bed until 
Monday. On that day was he in the 
shop ?—No, he was not. 

Why not ?—He was not able to attend 
to business, and he was so disfigured 
that he could not have seen any one but 
his most intimate friends. 

By Lord Abinger.— You have not de- 
scribed how he was disfigured ?—By the 
horsewhip. 

That was the cause, but in what way ? 
—The cuts, ; 

Were they visible on Monday ?—They 
were yisible for a month, 
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Were they black, or blue, or what 7 
It was a cut on his face and hands. 

By Mr. Kelly. How long was Mr. 
Fraser out of town before he went to 
France ?—A week. 

When he returned to town, and before 
he went to France, was he still disfi- 
gured by the marks on his face ?--Yes, 

He could not attend to business, and 
therefore he was ordered out again? — 
Yes. 

How long was he in town after his re. 
turn before he went to France? — It 
might have been about a week. 

And had the marks all gone when he 
went to France, or were there some still 
to be seen ?——They were all to he seen. 


Mr. Erle. 


Mr. TuEssicER.—I am perfectly as. 
tonished at the sudden and abrupt ter- 
mination of my learned friend's case, and 
that after the solemn and serious opening 
speech he made, containing the most 
minute and distressing description of the 
sufferings to which the plaintiff was 
exposed ; after informing you of the 
necessity he was under of submitting to 
medical treatment for a considerable 
period of time, he should now leave his 
case, as to the extent of the injury, to 
hang merely upon the evidence of the 
servant girl he has called before you; 
this certainly dues appear to me to bea 
very extraordinary circumstance, and I 
cannot help thinking that my learned 
friend in his powerful address, has con- 
siderably overcharged his statements of 
fact, and that the witnesses he has exa- 
mined do not reach the point to which 
he carried you in his address. I believe 
you will agree with me, that if a little 
more candour, and a little less of in- 
genuity, had been exercised upon this 
case which you are now to decide, im- 
portant as it is described by my learned 
friend to be, it would have been fairer 
towards you, who are called upon to 
judge between the parties; for, if it had 
not been for the evidence accidentally 
obtained from the oilman, the last wit- 
ness, you would have had no information 
of any thing like a provocation of the 
violence alleged to have been committed ; 
but would have been led to believe, and 
upon that belief to have acted, that the 
two brothers, the defendants, went on 
the day in question to the shop of Mr. 
Fraser, who was before that a perfect 
stranger to them, and that there, with- 
out any occurrence calculated to irritate 
the minds of these gentlemen, they 
malignantly and deliberately —so my 
learned friend put it— went to that 
shop for the purpose of inflicting a per- 
sonal chastisement upon a stranger, who 
could haye no conception of any offence 
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he might have given them. This, gen- 
tlemen, is the fair way in which my 
learned friend has been instructed on 
the part of Mr. Fraser, who is seeking a 
large compensation for an outrage which 
he alleges to have been committed upon 
him, to endeavour to establish his case 
against the defendants; I do say, that it 
would have been but justice to you ; that 
it would have been but justice to the 
defendants and to the public, to whom 
my learned friend has appealed in the 
course of his address ; if Mr. Fraser, or 
his instructors, had been a little more 
communicative to him upon the circum- 
stances which occurred in the shop at 
the time the violence took place ; and if 
the dexterity of my learned friend had 
not been so embarked in this case as to 
prevent you as much as possible from 
coming to a correct judgment upon all the 
circumstances of it. My learned friend 
has almost taunted me with the oppor- 
tunity which he says is afforded me of 
shewing what occurred in the shop at 
the time the violence was committed 
upon Mr. Fraser, telling me, that I can 
shew you what took place before the 
magistrates ; but let me ask him, could 
not he have done the same? It is not 
mine, it is Mr. Fraser’s case: he is ask. 
ing for reparation in damages for a 
serious injury, which he alleges to have 
been inflicted upon him in a most un- 
provoked manner; and if he were not 
apprehensive of any thing occurring in 
the statement, which might operate 
against his claim, he might himself have 
called the magistrates, before whom the 
inquiry took place, and have given in 
evidence the circumstances of the mat- 
ters which transpired in the presence of 
the defendants. But observe, gentle- 
men, the predicament in which my 
learned friend wishes to place the defen. 
dants; they are to give in evidence the 
account of the plaintiff before the ma- 
gistrates of all the circumstances accom. 
panying the assault, as part of their case, 
they are to make this statement their 
evidence: surely, if the plaintiff consi- 
dered it important to have this made 
known, it might naturally be expected 
that he himself would have called the 
magistrate before you for that purpose : 
it is somewhat preposterous on the part 
of my learned friend to endeavour to 
‘mpose the duty upon us. I do not 
complain that Mr Craven Berkeley has 
been made a defendant —the evidence 
fixes him with a participation in the 
violence inflicted on the plaintiff; but I 
havea right to complain that my learned 
friend endeavours to hide the light from 
you, that having the means of informing 
you in his power, he endeavours by a 
dexterous management of his case to 
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prevent the truth from breaking in upon 
you, and to keep out of sight the gross 
provocation received by the Messrs. 
Berkeley, which led to the violence 
committed upon theplaintiff. But it is 
important that you should contrast the 
facts given in evidence with the power- 
ful and eloquent statement made by my 
learned friend, of the wrongs endured 
by Mr. Fraser, because it does appear to 
me, that a more exaggerated detail of an 
outrage, alleged to have been committed, 
was never before presented to the atten- 
tion of a jury; and that my learned 
friend having made such an overcharged 
statement, was, at least, bound to give 
you the means of ascertaining from the 
evidence of the medical men, whom, if I 
mistook him not, he declared his inten- 
tion of calling, not only the immediate 
consequences of the violence committed, 
but also those remote consequences of it 
undermining his health in such a man- 
ner, that at the present moment he has 
not recovered from them. We have an 
account presented to us of a most severe 
and serious assault, committed by the 
defendants upon Mr. Fraser ; neither my 
learned friend nor myself have cross- 
examined the witnesses with very great 
anxiety upon this subject, indeed, we 
have almost conceded to the plaintiff by 
the course we have pursued, that this 
assault was committed, and my learned 
friend, the counsel for the plaintiff, must 
have known, that this was not the struggle 
between us to-day ; from the first to the 
last, the Messrs. Berkeley have ad- 
mitted that they committed the assault 
upon the plaintiff ; but they allege that 
they did it under a strong and overruling 
provocation, which in a considerable de- 
gree justities their conduct. It will, 
therefore, gentlemen, be my duty now 
to explain to you those circumstances 
which have been hidden from you by 
my learned friend, and to inform you 
what it was which induced the Messrs. 
Berkeley, on the day in question, to go 
to the house of an entire stranger, and 
conduct themselves in the manner re- 
presented by the witnesses ; and I trust 
I shall be able to satisfy you in the re- 
sult, that, however violent was the con- 
duct of the defendants, and however 
serious its consequences may have been 
to Mr. Fraser, the provocation they 
received emanating from him, was of 
such a nature, that it will at least form 
so considerable an extenuation of the 
conduct attributed to them, that you 
will be induced to give the very smallest 
amount of damages which can possibly 
be awarded in a case of this description. 
You have heard that Mr. Fraser is the 
publisher of a Magazine which passes 
under his name, and which is, I believe, 
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a work of very considerable circulation ; 
and my learned friend, anticipating the 
course which would be pursued by the 
defendant’s counsel, has very ingeniously 
and dexterously endeavoured to obviate 
the effect of evicence of this description 
coming suddenly upon you, by exonera- 
ting as far as he could Mr. Fraser from 
all responsibility in the article to which 
he alluded, by making him a most inno- 
cent party to the publication of which we 
complain: my learned friend feels him- 
self bound as a lawyer to admit, that a 
publisher is liable for the legal conse- 
quences of every thing he publishes ; 
now, I will venture to advance a step 
upon my learned friend’s proposition, 
and to say, that a publisher under Mr. 
Fraser’s circumstances, is also morally 
responsible for the works he publishes. 
A publisher of periodical works, such as 
reviews and magazines, as they are 
called, is in my mind distinguished from 
the editor of a newspaper in this respect, 
—he has time to exercise a considerable 
degree of discretion as to the articles he 
introduces into his magazine or review ; 
he has various contributions submitted 
to him, from which he makes his selec- 
tion, which he is never called upon to 
do in a moment of haste, as may be the 
case with the editor of a newspaper, in 
order to fill up the vacant portion of a 
column, to supply which he may be under 
the necessity of using a production 
brought to him upon the spur of the 
moment. The magazines or reviews 
being published at distant intervals, the 
editor has a proper opportunity of col- 
lecting, comparing, and selecting, and 
it is his bounden duty, as the editor or 
publisher of such a work, to take care 
that he selects only such articles as shall 
not justify any irritated feeling, in con- 
sequence of any personal or scurrilous 
attacks upon any particular individual. 
The author of such an attack, and the 
editor of the work appear to me to be 
distinguished from each other in this 
way, —the author of a libellous article, 
sometimes, perhaps generally, may be 
instigated by malignant motives, the 
editor, perhaps, may have no such feel- 
ing in his mind, but he has his mo- 
tives, and it will be for you to put the 
one against the other, and say which of 
them appears to be the most degrading 
in your estimation: his views are the 
sordid views of interest, he culls an 
article of that description, that it may 
recommend his publication, by pandering 
to the depraved taste of the public for 
scurrility. I say then, without hesita- 
tion, that having such an opportunity of 
exercising care and caution, if he fails to 
exercise it, it ia my decided conviction 
that he is answerable for all the conse. 
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quences of allowing the insertion of that 
foul calumny, which, if he had used the 
discretion he possessed, he might have 
excluded from his work, 

Mr. Erle.—I think it necessary at 
this stage of my learned friend's address, 
to take your lordship’s opinion, whether 
for the defence of the defendants, he has 
any right to go into a matter of com. 
plaint between the parties, which may be 
brought forward as a ground of claim 
against the plaintiff at another time? 
whether my learned friend has any right 
to turn aside from the inquiry in which 
we are now engaged, and to use that for 
his defence in this action, which is made 
the substantive ground of complaint in 
another action, which has been brought 
by the defendants against the plaintiff ? 
I submit that it is distinctly wrong. 

Lord Abinger.—It cannot be used as 
a set-off; but, supposing Mr. Berkeley 
had not brought an action, I do not see 
that it would have made any difference. 

Mr. Erle.—He might bring his action, 
my lord. 

Lord Abinger.—The rule has been, 
that a libel or that which is no justifica- 
tion in law, cannot be given in evidence 
where the plea is the general issue ; but 
the provocation to the assault may be 
given in evidence as a palliation of the 
offence, and in mitigation of damages. 

Mr. Erle.—My lord, has that rule 
been applied to a case where the two 
events form distinct grounds of action, 
the one of which is not in point of cir- 
cumstance connected with the other ? 

Lord Abinger.—I am not aware of the 
distinction. 

Mr. Erle.—There has, I believe, been 
an analogous question in a case of cross- 
libels between the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant, whether the party complained 
of has any right to give the previous 
libel in evidence. 

Lord Abinger.—I think nobody will 
deny, that where the provocation was 
immediate, it may be given in evidence ; 
if a party who gives another a blow 
brings his action for an assault, the de- 
fendant would be allowed to give evidence 
of the preceding blow not in justification, 
but in mitigation; if, again, a man uses 
foul and actionable words, if he calls 
another a thief or a robber, and this 
leads to an assault, for which the person 

using the words brings his action, the 
defendant would be allowed to give evi- 
dence of the words in mitigation, we 
then have to consider whether there is 
any difference in point of time ; when a 
man has time to cool upon a provocation, 
the provocation furnishes no excuse ; but 
that is matter for the determination of 
the jury. I am unwilling to exclude evi- 
dence of this sort ; and if Mr. Berkeley 
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has already brought his action, that is a 
matter of which, no doubt, you will make 
good use by and by; it remains for the 
discretion of the counsel for the defen- 
dant whether he will urge the argument 
upon the present occasion. I will make 
a note of your objection. 

Mr. Thessiger.—-To be sure, gentlemen, 
my learned friend was about to make 
your office a complete sinecure ; you were 
to be delivered bound hand and foot into 
the hands of my learned friend and his 
witnesses ; you were to hear ‘ the voice of 
the charmer’ with regard to the extent 
of Mr. Fraser’s injuries, and you were 
to be left entirely in the dark as to what 
led to the violence : but it appears to me 
that your functions would be a mere 


farce, if you are not to have an explana. 


tion as to those circumstances. I can 
understand the motive of my learned 
friend’s interference ; he desires to keep 
away from you that which both your- 
selves and the public are entitled to 
know, but which it will be now my duty 
to introduce to your notice. Gentlemen, 
it will appear from the evidence I am 
about to lay before you, that before the 
month of August last, the time at which 
the assault was committed, Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley became an author, and 
published a book called Berkeley Castle: 
now upon this subject there are certain 
propositions on which I am disposed to 
agree with my learned friend. Whena 
person enters into the field of literature, 
he sets himself up as a mark for the 
judgment of other men ; he becomes in a 
measure public property ; his work, and 
his character, as far as it is connected 
with his work, and that with his author- 
ship, are matters which he must submit 
to have inquired into, as the natural 
consequence of the ambition of author. 
ship, without complaint ; and should his 
work meet with a severe, an illiberal, or 
an unjust criticism, his only appeal is 
from the partial critic to the judgment 
of the public. I agree with my learned 
friend, that when Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley entered into the arena of literature, 
he was there to fight his battle with the 
critic, and that, like the gladiator, he 
must submit to the judgment of the 
public upon the issue of the contest, 
from whose judgment there is no appeal. 
It is quite immaterial what may be the 
merits or demerits of Mr Grantley 
Berkeley as an author, with that on the 
present occasion, we have nothing to do, 
if my learned friend can satisfy you that 
the article, to which I have alluded, 
assails Mr, Grantley Berkeley solely in 
his character of an author, that it does 
not follow him into domestic life, and 
revile and calumniate hims I admit that 
It offers no excuse or extenuntion of the 
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violence of Mr. Grantley Berkeley ; but it 
will be for you, twelve gentlemen of his 
country, to decide whether the article is 
of such a character as to excuse the per- 
son who published it, or whether it is 
not one of the most foul, scandalous, and 
malignant libels that ever issued from a 
licentious press. The article is published 
in the Magazine on the first of August, 
and falls into the hands of Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley on the third of the same month, 
it is called “‘ Mr Grantley Berkeley and 
his Novel.” I will not trouble you b 
reading the whole of it in detail, I will 
merely select different passages, and sub- 
mit them to your judgment, and then I 
will ask you, whether, smarting under a 
provocation of such a serious description, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, if not justified 
in what he did, is not at least consi- 
derably excused ? and whether the plain- 
tiff in neglecting to use that discretion 
of which I have spoken, and which I 
have shewn you to have been in his 
power, has not brought upon himself 
the consequence of his conduct in suffer- 
ing such an article to be inserted in his 
Magazine ? 

The first paragraph to which I will 
call your attention is this. 

“Here is Berkeley Castle lying on 
the table before us. In the first place, 
what awfully bad taste it is in Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley to write a book with 
such a title. What would be thought 
of Lord Prudhoe, if he were to sit down 
and give us a book upon Alnwick ? We 
should say it was very absurd indeed. 
And yet there is no blot on the scutcheon 
of the Percys, and their family played a 
most distinguished part in all the trans. 
actions of war and peace throughout 
England, ‘since Norman William came.’ 
Weshould think, nevertheless, that Lord 
Prudhoe might have left the narrative 
to somebody else. But, in the present 
case, how absolutely disgusting is the 
conduct of Mr. Grantley Berkeley. He 
should have been among the last people 
in the world to call public attention to 
the history of his house. Why, may we 
ask him, is his eldest brother pitch-forked 
into the House of Lords by the title of 
Lord Segrave? Why does not he sit 
there as Earl of Berkeley? We are far 
from being desirous to insult, as the 
paltry author of this book does, the 
character of woman ; but when matters 
are recorded in solemn judgments, there 
can be no indelicacy in stating that Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley's mother lived with 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s father as his 
mistress, and that she had at least one 
child before she could induce the old and 
very stupid lord to marry her. All this 
is set down in the Journals of the House 
af Lorde.” 
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Gentlemen, is this fair, liberal, and 
legitimate criticism ? What business 
has the publisher of the article to ran- 
sack the domestic history, and to torture 
the domestic feelings of Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley by an allusion to his mother’s 
situation ? Is not the paragraph written 
with cold-blooded, deliberate malignity ? 
Gentlemen, it seems to me like the con- 
duct of the Indian, who, having his vic- 
tim at the stake, searches, with the ut- 
most refinement of cruelty, where he 
ean inflict the most exquisite torture. 
Whoever wrote or published this article, 
must have known the keen sensibility of 
the family on every circumstance con- 
nected with the marriage of Lady Berke- 
ley ; they must have known the chival- 
rous feeling which induced one of the 
family to abstain from assuming the 
honours adjudged to him by one of the 
highest tribunals of the land, lest in 
doing so he might be thought to cast any 
imputation upon the character and virtue 
of his mother; the writer must have 
known, that the whole family would be 
goaded almost to madness by such a 
paragraph, and I ask you, if it was in 
the power of human nature to restrain 
itself under a provocation of such a 
nature, so gratuitously and malignantly 
given, having no reference to the matter 
of the article, and perhaps written on 
purpose to provoke that breach of the 
peace to whichit led. They go on to say,— 

“‘If the author were a man of the 
slightest spirit, of the smallest approach 
to the character of a ¢rue—mind, not of 
a club — gentleman, he would have ab- 
solutely shuddered at writing the follow. 
ing sentence: ‘It was believed (though 
he never avowed it) that he had held a 
command in the regiment raised by 
my grandfather in forty-five!’ ”’ 

Now, I must confess, that I see no- 
thing so awful in this sentence as to 
induce the author to shudder at having 
written it. Was it not apparent to Mr. 
Berkeley ‘“‘an enemy had done this,” 
that the object of it was to traduce and 
vilify his character, that it was not fair 
and legitimate criticism upon the work, 
but merely made a vehicle for the ca- 
lumny and slander of the writer; and 
was it not a most grievous provocation 
of Mr. Grantley Berkeley, such a pro- 
vocation as would incite him to commit 
the injury of which we have heard to- 
day. But, gentlemen, this is not half 
the matter of which Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley has to complain, let us pro- 
ceed : 

‘** But it is idle to break such a cock- 
roach as this upon the wheel. In every 
thing the novel is stupid, ignorant, vul- 
gar, and contemptible ; and will be for- 
gotten, before our pages appear, by that 
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fragment of the reading public by which 
it was ever known.” 

I do not complain of that; such ob- 
servations as that I have no right to 
complain of ; they may speak thus of the 
defendant in his character of an author, 
but here, gentlemen, is a passage which 
characterises the whole article, and shews 
at once the intention of the writer : 

* One thing, however, we must make 
a few remarks upon. The pseudo-aristo- 
cratical impertinence which makes the 
author take it for granted that his hero 
should resign the pledged mistress of his 
soul, because his superior fell in love 
with her, we may pass by with nothing 
more than the contemptuous remark, 
that it must lead to the conclusion, that 
the man who formed such a conception 
would be ready to do so himself, and to 
fetch and carry letters, frame associations, 
lie and pimp, under any circumstances, 
with as much alacrity as the cherished 
model of his brain — if one by whom he 
could make any thing — commanded it.” 

So that, gentlemen, here is a gentle. 
man, a magistrate, as my learned friend 
told you in his opening, holding not 
merely a commission in the army, but 
his majesty’s commission of the peace, 
a gentleman of the army, a profession, 
the members of which are peculiarly 
sensitive to any attacks made upon their 
honour, charged clearly and distinctly by 
a foul libeller with being ready to be a 
liar, and a pimp, if any one by whom he 
could make any thing commanded it ; 
that is, if there was any advantage to be 
gained by it, you are told that this 
asmeeaile gentleman, holding the dis- 
tinguished station which my learned 
friend says he does, is ready to lie or 
pimp if his betters commanded him, or 
if he could obtain any advantage by it. 
Gentlemen, can you conceive any thing 
more disgracefully degrading ? surely that 
such observations, directed not against 
the author as an author, but against his 
character as a man and as a gentleman, 
stamp and brand the article as one writ- 
ten with the most malicious motives can- 
not be denied. But we proceed : 

** Now, that he has the mind or the 
talent to ‘ elicit the jewel,’ as he most 
stupidly phrases it, from the mind of 
any woman worth the affection of a 
man of taste, honour, or intellect, this 
novel of Berkeley Castle is quite enough 
to prove. But that he may have some- 
times ventured toascend fromthe servant- 
maids, by whose conduct and feelings he 
estimates those of all the female race, 
and to offer his foul-smelling incense to 
women above that condition, is possible 
enough. We shall, however, venture to 
lay any odds, that when the lady, for 
whatever reason, wished to make na 
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noise upon the subject, he was rung out ; 
and when a gentleman was appealed to, 
he, the author of Berkeley Castle, was 
kicked out. It is quite time that these 
bestialities towards the ladies of England 
should be flung forth from our litera- 
ture.” 

We have here advanced a step. Hi. 
therto we have had Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley’s mother assailed in a most unjusti- 
able manner ; we have had himself stig- 
matised as a liar, anda pimp, or as ready 
to become one when an advantageous 
opportunity offered, which is just as 
bad. But the writer now advances a 
step, and in no measured terms charges 
him with being a coward. Of this there 
can be no doubt; for he describes Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley as a man who, hav- 
ing insulted a lady, will allow her to 
ring him out; but, if a gentleman is 
present, will submit to the indignity 
of being kicked out. This language is 
too plain to be mistaken,—it is an ad- 
vance in the course of calumniation. 
But, gentlemen, we have not done yet. 
There are different descriptions of cow- 
ards. It was not sufficient for the li- 
beller to have stigmatised Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley as a coward; no, he must 
make him the most base and degraded of 
cowards. This he does in adverting to 
the dedication of the work to the 
Countess of Euston, the cousin of the 
defendant; a lady against whom ca- 
lumny itself never whispered the slight- 
est reproach; and who, perhaps, for 
that reason, as well as on account of her 
relationship to Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
was the most fit person he could select 
as the patroness of his work. The de- 
dication is a short one. Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley says :— 

** In the dedication of these volumes, 
the Author has the deepest gratification, 
not from any idea of their value, for of 
that he is diffident, but merely in the 
opportunity of proving his feelings for 
one whom he hath ever regarded with 
affection. 

** As they are the first from his hand 
of this particular description which have 
sought the public praise, so has he na- 
turally the greater anxiety for their suc- 
cess ; and though, at some future time, 


he may produce a book more worthy of 


acceptance, still, he never can one in 
the fate of which he will be so tho- 
roughly interested.” 

Now, gentlemen, is there any thing 
improper, forward, or presuming, in this 
language? Is there any thing, in short, 
in this dedication, which will in the 
slightest degree justify the observations 
made by this calumniator, this deliberate, 
malignant, calumniator, of Mr.Grantley 
Berkeley? He says: 








“ The horridly vulgar and ungram- 
matical writing of this dedication is of 
no consequence ’’—nor is it of any con- 
sequence—“ it is just as good as the 
rest of the book. But does the man, in 
writing to the Countess of Euston, that 
she is one ‘ whom he hath (hath !) ever 
regarded with affection,’ mean to insi- 
nuate that he was ever placed in a posi- 
tion to be able to use, without imper- 
tinence, the following quotations from 
his work ’—and here, gentlemen, we 
have two or three phrases culled from 
different portions of the three volumes 
of a work describing the manners «:* the 
fifteenth century, and placed close to the 
dedication, in such a manner as to lead a 
hasty reader to believe that they are the 
expressions of Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
himself, instead of being those of the 
hero of the tale—*‘ that his ‘ undisguised 
friendship trembled on the verge of love,’ 
and that ‘ taking advantage of certain 
situations is not in human nature to 
forego.’”? Then what does the reviewer 
goon tosay: **Itisadownright affront ! 
They call Lord Euston the thin piece 
of parliament—could he not borrow a 
horsewhip ? We assure him he might 
exercise it with perfect security.” 

Now, gentlemen, what is the situation 
in which we stand? Here is a man 
who stigmatises the defendant as the 
most degraded of cowards, as a person 
who would not put forward his gigantic 
strength against the most diminutive 
person in existence, to whom is recom. 
mended the use of the horsewhip, with 
an assurance that he may use it with the 
most perfect impunity ; and here is the 
same person who recommended the use 
of a horsewhip to another upon that very 
person against whom he now brings this 
action, coming forward to complain that 
he has used a horsewhip upon himself. 
Was there ever a more impudent at- 
tempt made in a court of justice? Such 
an appeal as this to Lord Euston might 
have been attended with the most serious 
consequences ; it might have induced him 
to believe that some such stigma at- 
tached to him as that insinuated by the 
writer, the scurrilous critic; and, al- 
though he might not have used the 
horsewhip, yet there are other modes of 
revenge he might have adopted, which, 
perhaps, were in the contemplation of 
the plaintiff, or of the hired writer, if 
there be any such, of the article in ques- 
tion. And now, after insult upon in. 
sult, and calumny upon calumny, has 
been heaped upon Mr. Berkeley, the 
whole concluding with a recommenda. 
tion to another to horsewhip him, the 
individual who does it has the impu- 
dence to present himself before a jury of 
his country, to engage the powerful tae 
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lents and eloquence of my learned friend 
on his side, and, by concealing facts 
which ought to be known, endeavours to 
prevail upon you to give him a most ex- 
traordinary and exemplary compensation 
in damages for the injury he has re- 
ceived. The review, gentlemen, closes 
with a paragraph which commences 
thus :— 

** In the midst of all this looseness 
and dirt we have great outbursts of 
piety, in a style of the most impassioned 
cant: coupling this with the general 
tendency of the book, we are irresistibly 
reminded of Foote’s Mother Cole. Per- 
haps, Mr. Grantley Berkeley derives his 
representation as well as his birth from 
another Mrs. Cole.” 

An allusion in directed inst 
Lady Berkeley. esl = 

**At all events, this book puts an end 
to his puppy appearance any longer in 
literature, as the next dissolution will 
put an end to his nonsensical appear- 
ance in parliament.” 

This he does not care about one far- 
thing. 

*€ Berkeley Castle in conception is the 
most impertinent, as in execution it is 
about the stupidest, it has ever been our 
misfortune to read.” 

If there had been nothing in the ar- 
ticle but this, strong as it is, and illibe- 
ral as it may be, Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
would have no right to complain. Se- 
vere, cutting, and ridiculous observa. 
tions on his work and its tendency he 
exposes himself to, when he engages in 
what will turn out to be the awful trade 
of authorship, if such articles as these 
are to be written and encouraged. But 
the article closes thus :— 

** It”-the novel—“‘ is also quite de- 
cisive of the character of the author as a 
gentleman ;”’ which does not mean that 
he is a gentleman ; it means that it de- 
cides his character, that he is not a gen- 
tleman, or that he is only one of those 
club-haunting gentlemen he describes in 
a previous part of the article. Gentle- 
men, it happens curiously enough that, 
in casting my eye upon another page of 
this same Magazine, I find an allusion 
made to some violence which was offered 
to a manager by a celebrated tragedian, 
under circumstances of provocation not 
half so great as those which gave rise to 
the present action. Speaking of this, 
either Mr. Fraser or some one else has 
thus written: “* But Mr. Bunn forgot 
that there are cases of aggravated wrong 
against which the moral rises as well as 
the natural man, and both alarmed into 
a storm of indignation translate the very 
reason itself into an element of feeling, 
and, in the prosecution of a righteous 
anger, become thoroughly possessed and 
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o’erinformed with phantasy, in which all 
choice and will are absorbed in one 
mighty resentment, and the sense of an 
intolerable yoke which must be thrown 
off. The effects of this Mr. Bunn was 
made to feel; and though, on reflection, 
Mr. Macready was annoyed athaving been 
deprived of self-mastery, the result has 
produced an influence on the fortunes of 
the drama which may yet continue a sa- 
lutary operation.” Now, gentlemen, 
permit me to say that, although upon re- 
flection Mr. Grantley Berkeley may be 
annoyed at having been deprived of self- 
mastery, I trust that the result will 
produce an influence on the fortunes of 
the press which will yet continue in sa- 
lutary operation ; because, although it 
does not in the slightest degree become 
the humblest minister in the temple of 
justice to countenance or counsel per- 
sonal violence, yet I cannot help remark- 
ing, and I am sure the observations will 
receive your sanction, that, if the dread 
of salutary and immediate personal chas- 
tisement hung over the heads of some of 
the licensed libellers of the press, we 
should have less scurrility, and a more 
guarded and cautious attention to what 
is due to the rights of private indivi- 
duals ; because such persons care but 
little for the tardy though certain ven- 
geance of the law. What compensation 
is it to a person who has been assailed 
by one of these in a most foul and ca- 
lumnious manner, to be told, in the 
midst of his irritation, —tranquiilise your 
agitated mind ; wait till the day of trial, 
the law will interpose for you; the da- 
mages it will give you will gild the in- 
juries you have received; they will all 
be forgotten in the glare and glitter of 
the gold which covers them. Gentle- 
men, these persons know well that those 
whom they have libelled, whose personal 
character and domestic ties they have 
held up to public ridicule, frequently 
shrink from the idea of prolonging pub- 
lic discussion upon such matters; and 
that, therefore, they do not drag the li- 
beller from that concealment in which 
he shrouds himself, and make him an- 
swerable in a court of justice for the in- 
juries he has inflicted upon them. Trust- 
ing, therefore, to this, and to the thousand 
other chances of protection which sur- 
round them, they proceed with impunity ; 
but was there the terror of immediate 
resentment flashing upon them to punish 
them for the foul calumnies they utter, 
how many of the disgusting libels which 
every day issue from the press would 
never see the light. I do not counte- 
nance violence; it is my duty to say 
that the law forbids it; but the law is 
lenient as well as strong, and when it 
sees that a man has been over-mastered 
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by a mighty provocation, and roused to 
give vent to his indignation upon the 
person who has injured him,— when 
that person makes his complaint the law 
looks at the situation in which the 
offender was placed, it makes some al- 
lowance for the infirmity of human na- 
ture, to which we are all so prone, which 
hurries us on to the commission of those 
excesses we afterwards regret; and 
when the man who calls himself the 
injured party comes before it, it asks 
him whether he has not brought upon 
himself the injury of which he comes 
into a court of justice to complain. 
Gentlemen, you have now before you for 
the first time the circumstances under 
which this violence has been committed. 
I admit that the assault was a serious 
one; I admit that it was severe; that 
the consequences to Mr. Fraser were 
considerable I have no doubt, although 
my learned friend has withheld from us 
the means of ascertaining the extent of 
them; I admit that Mr. Fraser received 
a severe and summary chastisement, the 
consequences of which were apparent 
upon his body for six weeks, stamping 
him as a punished libeller ; and I appeal 
to you, when he appears before you with 
these marks, described but not proved by 
my learned friend,—I appeal to you, as a 
jury of gentlemen, what verdict the 
party who chooses to appear before you 
with this stamp upon him is entitled to 
receive at your hands. My learned 
friend has told you that this libel is the 
subject of another action ; ‘* You your- 
selves,”’ says he, ** have heard the crier of 
the court order the gentlemen of the 
jury in the cause of Berkeley v. Fraser 
not to leave the court.” Was there 
ever any thing so irregular in the world 
as the conduct of my learned friend, in 
alluding to that cause, and stating the 
circumstances of it? How could you 
possibly tell, when you heard the order 
of the crier, what this action was about ? 
How was it possible you should know it 
was an action for this very libel? As 
my learned friend has introduced this 
matter, however, I trust you will permit 
me to explain to you the situation in 
which the parties stand. My learned 
friend has supposed, I should observe, 
that the proper course of proceeding for 
Mr. Fraser to have adopted would have 
been by indictment ; but I hardly knew 
myself what opinion to form upon the 
subject until I heard his observations. I 
never intended to say that Mr. Fraser 
had mistaken his remedy. I thank him 
for the course he has taken; I would 
rather see him in a civil court asking for 
damages. But if he had adopted the 
other course ; if Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
had stood at the bar, there would have 
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been the injury done to the public, with 
which Mr. Fraser would have nothing to 
do; and there would have been the in- 
jury inflicted by Mr. Fraser to be taken 
into consideration in mitigation of pu- 
nishment. The law is always lenient 
to persons who have acted under great 
provocation, Mr. Fraser would have 
stood there as a person who had broken 
the law : the law says a libel is a crimi- 
nal act, because it has a tendency to lead 
to a breach of the peace ; it punishes it, 
because it leads to the commission of such 
offences as those of which Mr. Fraser 
comes here this day to complain. I am 
glad he has sought reparation at your 
hands for the injury he has received; I 
would rather meet him upon this ground 
than upon the other, because you can 
estimate the extent of the mischief he 
has done by the conduct of Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley. Gentlemen, it is true we 
have brought our action; we could have 
been contented to have left the account 
as it stood before this action was com- 
menced. There was on the one hand a 
gross and scandalous libel, there was on 
the other a severe and summary punish- 
ment; there was a settlement between 
the parties, the accounts were adjusted. 
There they stood, no balance, errors 
excepted ; and in this state Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley would have been contented 
to have left them ; but when Mr. Fraser 
thought proper to open a new account in 
the jury books, when he entered in them 
a debt against Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
for an assault, my client thought it but 
right to make an entry on the credit 
side, for the malignant calumny of the 
plaintiff. 

Lord Abinger.—The accounts ought 
to be taken by the same accountants. 

Mr. Thessiger.—I entirely acquiesce 
in your lordship’s view of the matter, 
and I much wish that the two actions 
could be consolidated, and that the pre- 
sent jury had to take the scales in their 
hands, to put the libel in one and the 
assault in the other, and ascertain whe- 
ther a farthing would turn them; but 
the rules of law will not permit this 
course to be pursued, and we are com- 
pelled to put the question before you de- 
nuded of any such a power of settle- 
ment. Gentlemen, it will be for you to 
estimate the damages which are due, and 
I am sure I can with the most entire 
confidence leave the matter in your 
hands, notwithstanding the disadvantage 
I labour under from the reply of my 
learned friend, who will, no doubt, en- 
deavour to fix your attention upon the 
serious injury done to Mr. Fraser, and 
divert it from the circumstances which 
led to the assault. Let me add, that it 
is impossible for a party acting under 
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the irritated feelings which are excited 
by a provocation of this kind to propor- 
tion his resentment to the wrong he has 
received. Violence operating upon our 
nature provokes to more violence, and a 
party is thus carried beyond his inten- 
tions; but who can answer for it if the 
measure happens to be overfilled. Let 
us ask, Who produced the original 
source of the evil? The answer is, 
the plaintiff did; and, therefore, if 
stripes are administered, he has no 
right to increase his complaint, on 
the ground that they were not admi- 
nistered in a part in which it was the 
most agreeable to him to receive them : 
there would be no pleasing him, strike 
him where we might. When a person 
has bronght punishment upon himself, it 
is impossible to satisfy him in the mode 
of inflicting it; and we must also look 
to the other side of the account. Here 
we have Mr. Grantley Berkeley stigma- 
tised as a liar, a pimp, a scoundrel, a de- 
tractor from female virtue, ard a coward. 
We have the character of his mother 
wantonly assailed, and the use of the 
horsewhip strongly recommended upon 
himself. This is what we have to con- 
sider on the one hand, and on the other 
the infliction of a severe and summary 
chastisement. This is the account you 
will have to balance, and it will be for 
you, under all the circumstances, to say 
what damages ought to be awarded. 
When my learned friend tells you that 
this is an important case to Mr. Fraser, 
and to all those who may be similarly 
situated; and that unless he finds re- 
dress from the laws of his country, when 
any personal violence is offered, they 
will be compelled to resort to personal 
violence in return. Let me observe 

that this is also an important case to my 
client, and all those who like him may 
be hereafter attacked by libellers of this 
description ; because, if the provocations 
they receive are not considered by juries, 
and in addition to them, they are made 
to pay heavy pecuniary damages, we 
shall be deluged with the scurrility of 
persons who will pour it forth with im- 
punity, careless of all consequences, in 


the belief that they are upheld by the 
verdict of a jury. 


Mr. Charles Findlay Cundy, examined by 
Mr. Crow der. 


I believe you are clerk to the solicitors, 
Messrs. Clarke 1—~Yes. 

Were you desired to purchase this 
Magazine in Mr. Fraser’s shop 1—Yes. 

When ?1—On the 4th of August. 

Did you go to his shop ?~Yes. 

Did you see any person in the shop 1 
Yes; a man, serving. 


Did you know him texNo. 
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Did you ask for the last Number of 
Fraser’s Magazine?— Y es. 

Did he give it you, and is that the 
Number ?—Yes. 

By Mr. Erle.—The Messrs. Clarke, I 
believe, are attorneys for the Messrs, 
Berkeley in both cases, are they not 1— 
Yes. 

Were you sent to purchase that Ma- 
gazine alter they were retained by the 
defendants ?—Itwas on the 4th of August. 

Had you heard of the attack made by 
Mr. Berkeley then 1—I had. 

Had Mr. Berkeley then been to Mr. 
Clarke’s office 1—Not to my knowledge. 

By Lord Abinger.—Y ou were sent to 
the bookseller on the 4th of August 1— 
Yes. 

Mr. Erle.—The Number was published 
after the assault was committed. 

Mr. Kell;.~.1 submit to your lordship 
that this cannot be received as evidence 
against Mr. Fraser. They now propose 
to prove, in justification of the assault, 
a book which was evidently published 
after the assault was committed. 1 ap- 
prehend it to be clear, that an act done 
after the assault cannot be given in evi- 
dence as a provocation of the assault. 

Lord Abinger.—-I entirely agree with 
you there. 

Mr. Kelly.—My lord, no doubt it is a 
proof that the book was in existence at 
the shop ; but it is no proof of the pub- 
lication prior to the assault. 

Lord Abinger.--We are not trying the 
question of “the libel. We are trying 
whether there was any ground, lawful or 
unlawful, reasonable or unreasonable, for 
the assault. This can only be done by 
shewing that the defendant was there, 
and that he stated the libel upon his mo- 
ther was the cause of his doing so; and 
as this evidence relates to the publication 
of that libel, I think it is admissible. 


Mr. James Moyes, examined by 
Mr. Thessiger. 


I believe you are the printer of Fraser’s 
Magazine?—I am. 

Is it published by Mr, Fraser 1—Yes. 

Will you be good enough to look at 
that book, and tell me w hen the month’s 
Magazine is usually published? Is it 
on the first day of every month ?—Fre- 
quently on the last day of the former month. 

Do you recollect when that was pub- 
lished ?~-No, I have nothing to do with 
the publication. 

When did you deliver it ready for 
publication?—It would be on the last 
day of July, or the day before. 

Are you constantly in communication 
with Mr, Fraser while you are preparing 
for the press ?—Yes. 

He takes an active part in the manage« 
ment of the work tem Yes, he does. 
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By Lord Abinger.—Was that copy 
printed by you 1_Y es. 

Would it, in the course of business, 
be published on the ist of August? 
Lither on that day, or on the last of the 
preceding month. 


The book was then put in, and the 
following passages read at the request of 
Mr. Thessiger : 

* Here is Berkeley Castle lying on the 
table before us. In the first place, what 
awfully bad taste it is in Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley to write a book with such a 
title. What would be thought of Lord 
Prudhoe, if he were to sit down and give 
us a book upon Alnwick? We should 
say it was very absurd indeed. And yet 
there is no blot on the scutcheon of the 
Percys, and their family played a most 
distinguished part in all the transactions 
of war and peace throughout England, 
* since Norman William came.’ We 
should think, nevertheless, that Lord 
Prudhoe might have left the narrative 
to somebody else. But, in the present 
case, how absolutely disgusting is the 
conduct of Mr. Grantley Berkeley. He 
should have been among the last people 
in the world to call public attention to 
the history of his house. Why, may we 
ask him, is his eldest brother pitchforked 
into the House of Lords by the title of 
Lord Segrave? Why does not he sit 
there as Earl of Berkeley 2 Weare far 
from being desirous to insult, as the 
paltry author of this book does, the cha- 
racter of woman; but when matters are 
recorded in solemn judgments, there can 
be no indelicacy in stating that Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley’s mother. lived with 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s father as his 
mistress, and that she had at least one 
child before she could induce the old 
and very stupid lord to marry her. All 
this is set down in the journals of the 
House of Lords. Why, then, under such 
circumstances, bore us with long pane- 
gyrics upon the purity, antiquity, and 
nobility of the Berkeley blood? Why 
torment us with a book vilely written, 
without any other end, object, or aim, 
but to prove that the Lord of Berkeley 
Was a great man once upon a time; and 
that if there was a Lord of Berkeley now 
who could prove that he was legitimate, 
he would be a great man again. If the 
author were a man of the slightest spirit, 
of the smallest approach to the character 
of a true—mind, not of a club — gentle- 
man, he would hav e absolutely shuddered 
at writing the following sentence: ‘ It 
was believed (though he never avowed 
it) that he had held a command in the 
regiment raised by my grandfather in 
forty-five.” 
Of the Berkeley family, in general, 
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it may be said, that not one of them was 
in the slightest degree distinguished. 
They cannot, indeed, “date from the flood, 
and their most antique title is somewhat 
blemished by the addition of ‘ Fitz; but 
their blood has crept through the chan- 
nels mentioned by Pope as ‘long as they 
are known. We shall not go further than 
this very stupid book before us. We 
shall not unravel the documents which 
its learned author says are preserved 

‘ apud Castro de Berkeley.’ [The Latin 
schoolmaster, at least, is not abroad.] 
We take the goods the donkey provides 
us. He fixes his tale in the days of the 
wars of the Roses; and in that war, 
when all the honourable or the hot blood 
of England was up—when the flowers 
in the Temple gardens set every bosom 
that had courage or noble bearing within 
its keeping in a flame —in those days the 
Berkeleys were distinguished only for 
carrying on a lawsuit among themselves ; 
and skulking, like cowards, from the field, 
to appear as beggurs before whatever fac- 
tion ruled the court. They were ‘ beating 
smooth the pavements between Temple 
Bar and Westminster Hall’ while York 
and Lancaster fought for the throne of 
England ; and here we have a descendant 
of theirs writing a book about the days 
of those spirit-stirring and gallant wars, 
in which he describes the great men of 
his lineage lying quiet in their halls, 
locked up for fear of bailiffs—a dread 
which, we rather imagine, has extended 
to some of their posterity —and actually 
has the impudence to put into the mouth 
of such a skulking laggard as the last 
Lord Berkeley of his line, some imper- 
tinent observations upon the king-maker, 
which ‘ renowned Warwick’ would have 
most liberally recompensed by a kick. 
In fact, we do not recollect any thing in 
our history about the Berkeleys, except 
that one of them was considered the 
proper jailor for Edward II.; and that 
another, if Horace Walpole is to be cre« 
dited, proposed to George I. to kidnap 
his son, when Prince of Wales. Of ho- 
nourable actions, we do not at the present 
writing remember any thing.” 

Mr, Erle.—My learned friend, I pre- 
sume, will now put in the book, to shew 
that this was an unjust criticisin. 

Lord Abinger.—Y ou are ut liberty, of 
course, to read the whole of what Mr, 
Fraser published, if you think you can 
shew that the provocation stated was not 
the real provocation. 

Mr. Erle.—As we are at present con- 
fined to this article, there are some other 
parts I should wish to have read. 

The following passages were then read 
at the request of Mr. Erle: 

‘* As for the book, it is trash, There 
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is not the shadow ofa story in it. We 
defy Grantley Berkeley himself to make 
out the skeleton of the tale so as to oc- 
cupy twenty of our lines. He has no 
knowledge, either literary or antiquarian, 
For example, he calls Drayton, twice, 
Michael Draydon (vol. i. pp. 30, 51) ; 
he makes a groom read our authorised 
translation of the Bible in 1468 (vol. ii. 
p- 172), before printing had reached 
England, and when not one man in a 
hundred, out of the learned professions, 
could read at all, and when any Bible 
but the Vulgate (and that hard to be 
pronounced) was a sealed book.” 

*« But it is idle to break such a cock- 
roach as this upon the wheel. In every 
thing the novel is stupid, ignorant, vul- 
gar, and contemptible ; and will be for- 
gotten, before our pages appear, by that 
fragment of the reading public by which 
it was ever known.” 

« All the women in this dull book are 
more or less tainted. It looks to be the 
production of a man who has never kept 
compuny, at least habitually, with ladies 
of soul. Take the following passage :— 

“«* Though by disposition easily ac- 
cessible to the hemes of beauty, and to 
a great degree imbued with a romantic 
nature, still I never sought her confi- 
dence purposely for a mere personal 
gratification, or to gain an ascendency 
over the mind, in order that I might then 
control and direct her actions. No, it 
was not this desire that instigated me ; 
but there was a something so refined in 
the female idea; so vividly brilliant in 
the situations in which man may be 
placed in the society of woman ; and so 
much delightful danger, if it may be thus 
called, in the mutual confidence of the 
young and ardent of opposite sexes, 
whose undisguised friendship ever trem- 
bles on the verge of love, which, after all, 
is but another name ; that, time after time, 
I have found myself, and often almost 
involuntarily, attracted to explore the 
mind, and elicit the jewel from each fair 
casket which chance has thrown in my 
way. That I have been deceived in 
many instances, and that some few of 
my experiments have brought me into 
situations, the taking advantage of which 
it was not in human nature to forego, 
matters not now.’ ” 


Mr. Thessiger.—That is the case on 
the part of the defendants. 


Mr. Erle.—-My lord, I submit that 
my learned friend should now put in 
the book called Berkeley Castle. If he 
does not, I will, in order to point out 
those passages which we think justify 
the criticism. 

Lord Abinger.—In that case, be could 
oblige you to read the whole of it. 
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Mr. Erle.—The book may appear to 
be of so licentious a character, that it 
would justify the reviewer in the use of 
the word ** bestiality.” 

Lord Abinger.—You will have an 
opportunity of stating to the jury that 
the book merits more severity than even 
the plaintiff bestowed upon it. 

Mr. Erle.—Your lordship will see the 
point I put. It is necessary to have the 
book, in order to guide the discussion to 
those very points to which the criticisms 
are most relevant. Suppose it should 
appear from the book, that the object of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley was to establish 
the purity, antiquity, and nobility of the 
Berkeley blood, I should then urge that 
the reviewer was justitied in adverting 
to that fact, and in shewing from mat- 
ters of history that the boast was not 
founded in truth, and that, if the whole 
of the truth were laid before the public, 
they would entertain that opinion. 

Lord Abinger.—Suppose you were 
permitted to go into a justification of 
the libel, and shew that it was founded 
upon fact, how would that alter the 
case? The offence would be equally 
great, because it is held by the law that 
the truth is as much a libel as that which 
is not true. Therefore, if you could in 
this manner justify the publication, you 
would not alter the character of the 
provocation. 

Mr, Erle.—It never can be taken to 
cut down the plaintiff's right to damages, 
that he has done an act which the l.w 
permits to be done. If the act is one 
which is not of that character, my 
learned friend has a right to shew it. 
He takes it as an unprovoked attack on 
the character of the defendants; I, on 
the other hand, maintain that it is a 
just criticism: and, if we are to take 
both sides into the account, I am anxious 
that the whole of the facts should be 
before us. 

Lord Abinger.—I cannot receive evi- 
dence in justification of the libel. 

Mr. Erle.—I tender it most earnestly 
and sincerely, believing it to be necessary 
in justice to my client’s case. Your lord- 
ship sees that the course pursued by my 
learned friend does in effect consolidate 
the two actions. 

Lord Abinger.—It might be proper, 
if you both consented, that the same 
jury should try the two actions. 

Mr. Erle.—Perhaps, if I were per- 
mitted to follow this course, the claim 
to damages in the next action would be 
taken away. 

Lord Abinger.—I am at a loss to know 
what can be the object of your observa- 
tion, because you will be at liberty to 
assume any thing. 

Mr. ErleMy lord, if I understand 
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that I am at liberty to quote passages 
from the book, I am ready to go on. 

Lord Abinger.—I thought your object 
was to shew that the cause of the offence 
was an attack on the book itself. 

Mr. Erle.—That is one point, my 
lord ; but another and more important 
one is, that the observations, which may 
now appear to your lordship’s mind to 
be rather beside criticism, and an attack 
upon the author himself, are really fair 
and just remarks, founded upon the 
book itself. 

Lord Abinger.—You nave a right to 
suppose such a case, and suggest it to 
the jury, as part of your speech. You 
can argue that the remarks may be pro- 
per criticism. 

Mr. Erte.— May it please your 
lordship, gentlemen of the jury, I rise to 
address you for the second time, under a 
feeling of considerable embarrassment ; 
because, sincerely entertaining the opi- 
nion that, when two parties before you 
have separate claims upon each other, 
for which actions are still pending, the 
interests of justice would be best con- 
sulted by deciding each of those causes 
upon their own peculiar merits. I could 
not but regret the decision of his lord- 
ship, by which we are now compelled to 
depart from that course. By this deci- 
sion, it will be incumbent upon me now 
to lead you for a few moments from the 
consideration of the injuries which have 
been sustained by my client, Mr. Fraser, 
to those alleged by my learned friend to 
have been received by Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley through the article in the Ma- 
gazine, which has just been introduced 
to your notice. My learned friend and 
myself are agreed upon the principle of 
law, that when a man presents himself 
before the public as an author he makes 
himself public property ; and it cannot 
be doubted that the deepest interest 
must be ever felt in the rights of cri- 
ticism to shew up that which is deficient 
in taste, licentious in morality, or arro- 
gant in assumption. It has been clearly 
established as a point of law, from the 
time of Lord Ellenborough, that if a 
work purporting to be a review contains 
only such remarks as are fairly and bond 
Jide founded upon the work reviewed, 
the writer is justified in laying his 
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opinions before the public,—is at liberty 
to make whatever criticism he pleases, 
couched in terms of ridicule however 
pungent, or in censure however severe ; 
and I am ready to admit that the ridi- 
cule bestowed upon Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley’s work has been in some measure 
pungent, and the censures severe. My 
learned friend, however, lays no stress 
on that part of the case, but confines 
himself to two particular parts of the re- 
view, which he asks you to consider asa 
justification of the measure adopted by 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, and as depriv. 
ing Mr. Fraser of his claim to compensa- 
tion for the injury he has received, on 
the ground that there is nothing in the 
novel which can justify any such re- 
marks. My learned friend complains 
that the reviewer points out to the 
world Lord Segrave as sitting in the 
House of Lords by another title than 
that of Earl of Berkeley, and will not 
admit that the public decision of that 
house relating to the time at which the 
marriage of the late Earl of Berkeley 
took place has any thing to do with the 
work of Mr. Grantley Berkeley ; but 
upon this point my learned friend and 
myself are directly at issue. The novel, 
as we find it stated upon the very face 
of the review, is entitled Berkeley Cas- 
tle; and Mr. Grantley Berkeley does 
take occasion, in the language of the re- 
viewer to ‘bore us with long panegyrics 
upon the purity, antiquity, and nobility 
of the Berkeley blood.” This being the 
case, I take it that the reviewer has an 
undoubted right to advert, not to matters 
known only within the privacy of the 
domestic circle, not to drag forth to 
public view a lady whose name has been 
hitherto unknown beyond the limits of 
her own house, or of the village in which 
she dwells, and who never thought of 
obtruding herself upon the notice of the 
world ; but when such claims are made 
to pre-eminent respect and superior no- 
bility, there can surely be no impro- 
priety, on reviewing the work in which 
these claims are set forth, to state that, 
in the year 1796, and again in the year 
1811, the house of lords were engaged 
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in a public inquiry with respect to that 
same family, the results of which are 
not only recorded in the journals of that 
house, but are referred to in almost 
every law-book of the day. The case of 
the Berkeley peerage being thus gene- 
rally known, is a reviewer bound to be 
silent when he hears such claims to pre- 
eminence asserted by any one member of 
that family? Is he not, on the con- 
trary, justified in referring to these 
facts as well as to matters of history, to 
point out that Edward II. was mur- 
dered at Berkeley Castle, or that one of 
the line—‘‘ if Horace Walpole is to be 
credited — proposed to George I. to kid- 
nap his son, when Prince of Wales.” 
These events are not now any more 
matters of history than the circum. 
stances connected with the title of Lord 
Segrave ; they are to be found in all 
the peerage books; and there is not a 
man conversant in matters connected 
with the peerage of the country who is 
not well acquainted with the facts of the 
case. What right, then, has Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley to come forward and 
boast of the pre-eminent claims of his 
family to nobility, in a book bearing, as 
his does, the title of Berkeley Castle ? 
I should have no cause to complain of 
him, if he had chosen to write a mere 
work of imagination, calling his castle 
by any fictitious name he pleased; but 
when he writes a biography, when he 
raises a pedestal of fame for himself, and, 
standing upon it proclaims to the world, 
**T am of the Berkeley blood, and the 
Berkeley blood is of the highest, the 
noblest, and the purest in the land,” 
surely the reviewer will not be blamed 
if he says to him, ‘* Pause, sir; there 
are one or two facts relating to your 
mother which are just as notorious as 
any thing else which passes in the House 
of Lords; and if this is considered to 
be any improper imputation upon Lady 
Berkeley, she has her right of action for 
it. But the present defendant, Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, only pretends to 
complain of the provocation he has him. 
self received, because the reviewer says 
to him, “ You who claim for yourself 
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such great respect, and such high privi- 
leges, on account of the pre-eminence of 
your house and blood, remember, that 
your house and your blood are open to 
some observations of which it is right 
the public should be reminded. When 
those who are not without flaws make 
such a boast of their fame, it is but due 
to the pure and unsullied to point out 
the stain which attaches to them.” I 
am quite at a loss to know how the re- 
viewer can be charged with bringing 
forward scandal relating to a lady of 
private family, when he points to mat- 
ters which are as familiar to the public 
as the historical facts on record with re- 
gard to some others of our nobility upon 
whose family comments are constantly 
made. There are some, for instance, 
whose history is intimately connected 
with the reign of Charles II. There 
are historical facts relating to the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, and other ladies of that 
time. We are in the habit of looking 
upon these families as among the most 
distinguished of our nobility ; but, sure- 
ly, if any question were to be raised as 
to the pre-eminence of any one of them, 
it would be no violation of decorum to 
state that their family originated in the 
time of Charles II., and that their mo- 
thers were so, or so. Then, gentlemen, 
if Mr. Grantley Berkeley comes forward 
as the author of a book in which he 
does assert a claim to the pre-eminence 
of his family, what greater violation of 
decorum can it possibly be on the part 
of the reviewer to point out those facts 
relating to the subject which are as well 
known, and as much matters of history, 
as any to which I have alluded ? Allow 
me, gentlemen, to put another case to 
you. Had the novel been put in as evi- 
dence, I should have liked to have 
pointed out those passages to you in de- 
tail of which I am now obliged to speak 
only as a matter of supposition. Sup- 
pose, then, that the book carries the no- 
tion of the superiority due to the Berke- 
ley blood so far as to entitle the noble 
descendants of that race to superior pri- 
vileges in their advances towards the 
beautiful heroines whom the author 
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chooses to introduce upon the stage ? 
Suppose that, in the exercise of these 
privileges, one mercantile man has the 
honour of having his wife seduced from 
him, and another that of having his 
brains beaten out, because his claim was 
preferred to that of the owner of Berke- 
ley Castle? Suppose the author to as- 
sume that such a privilege as this be- 
longs to this antique and noble blood,— 
will you blame the reviewer for shewing 
that this blood is not quite so pre- 
eminent; that, whatever may be Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley’s pride of birth, if he 
goes back to the time of the wars between 
the two houses of York and Lancaster, 
he will find that his family were only 
distinguished for carrying on a lawsuit 
between themselves; that if, as he re- 
presents, the mercantile men are merely 
fit to be trampled upon,—that one is to 
have his wife seduced from him, and to 
die of a broken heart,—and that another 
is to have his brains beaten out at the 
altar, for daring to marry a woman for 
whom a Berkeley had contracted an af- 
fection ; if all this is to be conceded to 
the nobility of the Berkeley blood, shall 
not the reviewer be permitted to shew 
that the claim is greater than the annals 
of the family will warrant ; if the feudal 
pride of the family is to be maintained, 
while people engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits are to be looked upon as stained by 
their honest avocations, but the inhe- 
tors of Berkeley Castle are to have the 
affections of every one that is worthy of 
affection,— may he not say to the man 
who asserts such a claim, there is a cer- 
tain matter on record in the journals of 
the House of Lords regarding your mo- 
ther, and her progenitor was a man who 
himself obtained his livelihood by the 
pursuits of honest industry ? 

I pray of you, gentlemen, in estimat- 
ing the plaintiff's claim to consideration, 
that you will not look upon this article 
in the light of one of those scurrilous 
and unprovoked attacks which are is- 
sued in the papers of the day against 
parties who have neither courted pub- 
licity nor popularity; it is no such 
thing. The article is a review of the 
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work of a man who, according to my 
learned friend’s own admission, has 
made himself public property. Now the 
sentiments of an author are often so 
embodied in his work, that it is hardly 
possible to read it without in some de- 
gree reading his own character in it. If, 
then, we find an author claiming to 
himself great superiority in any respect, 
it surely becomes proper that he should 
be met by his reviewer fairly and sin- 
cerely upon the ground of merit. 
there can be no impropriety in his say- 
ing to the public, When you read the 
author’s panegyric of himself, take into 
consideration at the same time the facts 
which I have to state to you on the 
other side of the question. Ifan author 
writes himself up as of the highest 
blood, it is natural enough that a re. 
viewer should put him in contrast with 
those who have signalised themselves 
either as warriors or statesmen; he 
would turn to the names of Marlborough 
or of Wellington. But what do I say ? 
Such names are immortal. The con- 
trast would be strong, indeed. But 
take the remark as far as it goes, and 
apply it to the Berkeley family. I take 
the passage marked in the review as a 
quotation from the bouk. The reviewer, 
alluding to the time when the noble 
blood of England was engaged in the 
wars between the houses of York and 
ancaster, says that the family of the 
Berkeleys were—and here he quotes the 
book itself—‘‘ beaten smooth the pave. 
ments betweene Temple Barreand West- 
minster Hall.’ The author is here 
speaking of the famous Berkeley law- 
suit, which lasted 192 years, during 
which time, to use his own language, 
the family of the author were engaged, 
not in the spirit-stirring deeds of the 
times, but in ‘* beaten smooth the 
pavements betweene Temple Barre and 
Westminster Hall.” This being the 
case, why is not a reviewer to contrast 
this conduct of the Berkeleys with the 
conduct of other men of noble name, 
whose deeds will be deservedly handed 
down to the latest posterity ? 
Gentlemen, I am now taking the in- 
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terest of Mr. Fraser as embodied with 
the rights of the reviewer, and these 
are rights of the greatest possible im- 
portance; but I am advocating them 
under the utmost disadvantage ; because 
my learned friend, under the direction 
of the learned judge, puts in a criticism 
npon a book of which criticism the au- 
thor complains; while we are not al- 
lowed to go into the evidence of the book 
itself for our justification. But, simply 
because the criticism is on the face of it 
pungent and severe, you are to take 
that criticism, according to the statement 
of my learned friend, as a grievous pro- 
vocation of the defendant, and almost as 
a sufficient justification of the assault. 
But what has the writer of the article 
done in this case? He has looked upon 
the work as containing the sentiments 
of the writer himself, which we com. 
monly do; in proof of which I will not 
take the names of living authors; but 
let us refer to those who are dead. Who 
is there that has not read the works of 
Lord Byron, published under the titles 
of Childe Harold or of the Giaour ; 
and who ever complained of the critic 
for attaching to the author himself the 
sentiments which he puts into the 
mouths of the heroes of those works ? 
And yet this has been done over and 
over again. Now, gentlemen, if Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley has made himself 
public property by his authorship of this 
book ; and if the reviewer has the right 
which 1 contend he has; if the author 
has assumed to himselfvery high grounds 
of merit which the reviewer has thought 
it to be his duty to take down; if, in 
doing so, the remarks he has made are 
true in point of fact, which the pro- 
ceedings before the House of Lords, and 
the circumstance that the family title is 
still in abeyance, prove that they are,— 
I should like to know why the public 
are not to have these comments made 
upon such a work as Berkeley Castle, 
without their being used in a manner 
to which } shall presently have occasion 
more particularly to advert. 

Gentlemen, I now guit for a time the 


topie of the Berkeley family, and come 
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to that part of the criticism which re. 
lates to the licentiousness of the novel, 
Berkeley Castle. Speaking on this part 
of the subject, the reviewer says :— 


** One thing, however, we must make 
a few remarks upon. The pseudo- 
aristocratical impertinence which makes 
the author take it for granted that his 
hero should resign the pledged mistress 
of his soul, because his superior fell in 
love with her, we may pass by with no- 
thing more than the contemptuous re- 
mark, that it must lead to the con. 
clusion, that the man who formed such a 
conception would be ready to do so him. 
self, and to fetch and carry letters, frame 
associations, lie and pimp, under any 
circumstances, with as much alacrity as 
the cherished model of his brain—if one 
by whom he could make any thing— 
commanded it. What Herbert Rear- 
don, described as being deeply in love 
with Isabel Mead, did in furthering, in 
the manner of Sir Pandarus of Troy, the 
passion of Sir Maurice for the aforesaid 
Isabel, we have no doubt that Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley knows, or supposes 
that he knows, a person who would do. 
All the women in this dull book are 
more or less tainted. It looks to be the 
production of a man who has never kept 
company, at least habitually, with ladies 
of soul.” 


Now, gentlemen, assuming that I am 
solely speaking from my knowledge of 
the book, without the slightest acquaint- 
ance with other matters relating to Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, I would beg your 
particular attention for a moment to its 
contents ; and if they are such as I de- 
scribe them, I would put it to you, whe- 
ther the indignant writer of the review 
is not a man to whom every father, 
every brother, every relative of any of 
the female sex ought to feel himself in- 
debted, for endeavouring to shield the 
minds of the ladies of England from the 
contamination of such bestiality as it 
contains. Suppose, then, that the book de- 
scribes Herbert Reardon as accidentally 
meeting with one Julia Talbot, in the 
streets of Bristol ; that he makes a casual 
acquaintance with her in his walk ; that 
it is agreed between them he shall make 
a visit to her in female attire ; and that 
this is followed up by a detailed descrip- 
tion of his courtship, in the course of 
which this passage oceurs, which calls 
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forth so strongly the indignation of the 
reviewer ; and, then, mark, gentlemen, 
whether it is not a passage in which the 
person speaking boasts of his habitual 
success in gaining the intimacy of the 
ladies he meets with, and of afterwards 
taking advantage of the confidence which 
they repose in him. Gentlemen, here is 
the passage :— 

‘¢ Though by disposition easily accessi- 
ble to the charms of beauty, and to a 
great degree imbued with a romantic na- 
ture, still I never sought her confidence 
purposely for a mere personal gratifica- 
tion, or to gain an ascendency over the 
mind, in order that I might then control 
and direct her actions. No, it was not 
this desire that instigated me; but there 
was a something so refined in the female 
idea ; so vividly brilliant in the situa- 
tions in which man may be placed in the 
society of woman ; and so much delight- 
ful danger, if it may be thus called, in 
the mutual confidence of the young and 
ardent of opposite sexes, whose undis- 
guised friendship ever trembles on the 
verge of love, which, after all, is but 
another name; that, time after time, I 
have found myself, and often almost in- 
voluntarily, attracted to explore the 
mind, and elicit the jewel from each fair 
casket which chance has thrown in my 
way.” 

Now, is not the fair meaning of this 
passage, that the hero of the tale takes a 
delight in gaining the confidence of the 
ladies who cross his path ? Whether the 
words “ elicit the jewel from each fair 
casket’? mean the depriving of these la- 
dies of their virtue, or not, it is not ne. 
cessary for me to say, because the con- 
cluding words make the matter clear. 

“* That I have been deceived in many 
instances, and that some few of my ex- 
periments have brought me into situa- 
tions the taking advantage of which it 
was not in human nature to forego, 
matters not now.” 

I take it for granted you will admit 
this passage shews it to be unequivocally 
clear that the hero of the piece is boast- 
ing ef his success in that respect ; and if 
there were still any doubt remaining 
upon your minds of this fact, would it 
not be completely removed when you 
found, in following up the tale, that this 
Julia Talbot, being afterwards married 
to Mr. Camelford, dislikes her husband, 
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is courted by Herbert Reardon ; the va- 
rious steps of degradation, down to her 
final ruin, are detailed ; and she eventu- 
ally dies of a broken heart. And this, 
gentlemen, is really one of the features 
in the novel which led to the criticism 
now before you. 

Then, as to the bestialities contained 
in the book, it appears that Isabel, the 
grand heroine of the piece, has a waiting- 
maid, named Annette, of whom various 
matters are described; among others, 
we find her suffering herself to be per- 
suaded by a Mr. Hugh Mull to come to 
him after he is in bed; and the groom, 
her sweetheart, suspecting what is about 
to take place, conceals himself under the 
bed, to watch the event, by which means 
he sees Annette enter the room, where 
she remains half an hour; after which 
he sees her bowed out by Mr. Mull. 
The novel also contains some very 
* dainty proverbs,” to two of which I 
beg to call your attention. The first is 
introduced thus:— 

** The father then asks, why he had 
not told this before about Annette ; and, 


to my amusement, Watts responded in 
a song,— 


“* Fees in simple, fees entail, 
The best of fees—is a sweet female.” 


The second is introduced by the same 
Watts, who, in addressing the father of 
Herbert Reardon, in the presence of his 
mother, says,— 


** Lord, zir, when a lad’s heart be 
touzled wi a wench, he can’t zay nothing 
agen her. There be thengs in this mor- 
tal worid as volks—young Measter there 
—nor your worship, nor nobody else, as 
I knows on, no, nor a horse, if so be as he 
has any beans in him, can shy at. And 
as Mistress may like to hear what the 
old dainty proverb do say : 


‘ The back of a herring, the poll of a 
tench, 
The side of a salmon, and the—’ ” 


Now, gentlemen, my learned friend 
says, that no more proper patroness 
could be selected than the lady, whose 
name, being above the reach of detrac- 
tion, I will not profane by introducing 
into this public discussion, under whose 
auspices this account of Berkeley Castle 
was to be nshered into the world. Now, 
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I am not intending to justify every word 
the reviewer has uttered ; but when we 
meet with such paragraphs as these, 
which tell us of Annette staying half an 
hour in the bed-room with Hugh Mull, 
while the groom, her lover, is lying con- 
cealed under the bed ; coupled with such 
beautiful specimens as I have selected 
from the ‘ dainty proverbs,” to be met 
with ‘* apud Castro de Berkeley,” to 
use the author’s own phrase, I think we 
may well agree with the writer of the 
article, when he says, ‘* It is quite time 
that these bestialities towards the ladies 
of England should be flung forth from 
our literature ;” and if, in a moment of 
indignation, he has used such a word as 
** bestiality,” is there a man among you 
who would be disposed to weigh the se- 
verity of the term in the nicest scales ? 
Would you like to have such sentiments 
instilled into the minds of your daugh- 
ters? Would you have them read of a 
woman, walking in the streets of Bristol, 
met by a man from the neighbourhood 
of Berkeley Castle, of “ noble stature’’ 
and “ engaging appearance,” —that they 
“‘ exchanged looks,”—that the lady’s 
complexion became ‘* heightened,”— 
that, following her to a retired spot, he 
says to her, ‘“‘Is not this a fine pro- 
spect ?’—that this should lead to an 
assignation in female attire, at night, 
—and that, in the end, the lady, who 
is described as one of the most at- 
tractive, lovely, and elegant of her sex, 
having married Mr. Camelford, the 
hero of the piece must pay him the 
compliment of staying at Bristol un- 
til her ruin is accomplished—her in- 
famy being recorded, I presume, in the 
passage quoted by the reviewer—“ That 
some few of my experiments have 
brought me into situations the taking 
advantage of which it was not in human 
nature to forego, matters not now ?” 
The passages selected by the reviewer 
he believes to point to the experience of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley in matters of 
this kind. I do not mean to assert that 
this is so; but I claim the right of the 
reviewer to form his opinion of the sen- 
timents of the man from the tenor of 
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his works. If you read the works of 
Thomas Paine, you would not doubt 
that he was an infidel, and a seditious 
man ; and it is in the same manner the 
reviewer forms his opinions of the writer 
of this book. And has my learned friend 
any right to assume that, coming from 
the pen of one in his elevated station in 
society, we have such a sufficient gua- 
rantee for the propriety of the work, 
that the severity of the criticism alone is 
a justification of the assault? On the 
contrary, I maintain the right of the 
reviewer, believing, as he did, that the 
work was of a dangerous nature, and 
unfit for the table of the drawing-room, 
to point out the fact, for the warning of 
every father and brother, if they wished 
to keep from the hands of their daugh- 
ters and sisters such a manual of the 
art of ** jewel-stealing ;”" and to declare, 
as he has done, “ It is quite time that 
these bestialities towards the ladies of 
England should be flung forth from our 
literature.” And although I know that 
it would be in vain to endeavour to 
suppress the supply as long as there is a 
demand for any particular kind of work ; 
yet, on the behalf of fair and just cri- 
ticism, I say that, if the character of the 
work will bear him out in it, a reviewer 
has a right ’to say of such a work as 
this, that ** it looks to be the production 
of a man who has never kept company, 
at least habitually, with ladies of soul.” 
Gentlemen, my learned friend is some- 
what angry at that part of the review 
which places his client in the situation of 
a go-between. ‘* The man who formed 
such « conception,” says the reviewer, 
** would be ready to do so himself, and 
to fetch and carry letters, frame associa- 
tions, lie, and pimp, under any circum- 
stances, as the cherished model of his 
brain.” But let my learned friend turn 
to the book itself, and look at the cha- 
racter of Herbert Reardon, the cherished 
hero of the piece, and he will find him 
described as the avowed lover and ad- 
mirer of Isabella Mead, who is intro- 
duced at Berkeley Castle on the occasion 
of her horse being killed at a stag-hunt ; 
and, after this, how do we find Her- 
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bert Reardon employed? We see him 
throwing pebbles at her window, in the 
night, to deliver a message to her from 
Maurice Berkeley ; he pinches her knee, 
at dinner, and puts into her hand a let- 
ter, written to her by Maurice Berke- 
ley; and again he does the same to ob- 
tain her reply. Is this a mode of com- 
munication to be taught or encouraged 
by those who would bring up their fami- 
lies in quietness and respectability ? And 
is it much to be wondered at that the 
reviewer should express himself in this 
manner, when a man, who is introduced 
as the lover of Isabel Mead, becomes all 
at once the messenger of Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, and solicits her on his behalf 
himself, having previously made her two 
offers of marriage; this hero being, at 
the same time, as the reviewer terms 
him, the ‘* cherished model of the au- 
thor’s brain.”” Then, my learned friend 
objects to the writer’s remarks on the 
dedication. But has he not proved 
himself worthy to be respected by the 
relations of that lady for the observa- 
tions he hag made? Do they not en- 
title him to their thanks and gratitude ? 
Does he not echo the sentiments of 
every one of them when he says, “ But 
does the man, in writing to the Countess 
of Euston, that she is one ‘ whom he 
hath ever regarded with affection,’ mean 
to insinuate that she was ever placed in 
a position to be able to use, without the 
most absurd impertinence, the following 
quotations from his work : * That his 
undisguised friendship trembled on the 
verge of love ;’ and that, ‘ taking ad- 
vantage of certain situations is not in 
human nature to forego?” Is this a 
lady who ouglit to be selected as the pa- 
troness of a work containing such senti- 
ments? The reviewer felt that such a 
work ought not to have been dedicated 
to her, lest chance readers, believing 
the author to express his own senti- 
ments, might be tempted to form an un- 
favourable opinion of her; he felt that 
she was contaminated by being placed in 
such society as that of Julia Camelford, 
and of the waiting-maid, Annette; and 
in the warmth of his indignation he ex- 
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pressed himself accordingly. I think, 
gentlemen, after what I have stated, you 
will agree with me that I have a right 
to believe the remarks of the reviewer 
are founded upon passages he met with 
in **2 novel; and that, when you come 
to weigh in the scales of justice the 
rights of the respective parties, you will 
not fail to take that circumstance into 
your consideration. I have been forced 
to make these remarks, because my 
learned friend completely turned the 
tables upon me. I was desirous, in the 
first instance, to confine the proceedings 
to the assault itself; but my learned 
friend says, Let us go a stage further 
back —to the criticism; and let us 
strike a balance between the plaintiff 
and the defendant. When I saw this, I 
felt it to be necessary that we should go 
to the very origin of the matter—the 
book itself 3; but this was forbidden. 
My learned friend says, Oh, no! let us 
stop at the article in the Magazine ; and 
let an impression be created in your 
minds that it contains an unprovoked 
attack upon the mother of Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley, and a recommendation to the 
husband of the lady to whom it is dedi- 
cated to use the horsewhip about him- 
self. But, gentlemen, if the work is 
one of the nature I have described to 
you; if the reviewer has merely pointed 
out the licentiousness of its character, 
the badness of its taste; if he has taken 
down what he considered to be the arro- 
gancy of the author’s assumption about 
the superior nobility of his family; if he 
has shewn the immoral tendency of the 
book, and its unfitness to be read by la- 
dies ; and all this has been done in the 
spirit of fair and just criticism ; I trust 
that, having to decide upon the compen- 
sation which is due to Mr. Fraser, you 
will not take into consideration the 
grievance of which my learned friend 
complains, merely upon his own shew- 
ing ; but will consider, from what I 
have stated, whether the article is any 
thing more than a fair and just cri- 
ticiem upon the book of the author. 
Gentlemen, my client stands in a dif- 
ferent position before you from the writer 
K 
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of the review ; and let me ask, is there a 
man present, who, if he thought he had 
cause to complain of any particular pub- 
lication as defamatory, would think of 
venting his anger upon the merely me- 
chanical bookseller or printer; I say 
mechanical, for the man who hands the 
magazine over the counter to the attor- 
ney’s clerk who comes into the shop to 
buy it, is as mechanical in the part he 
performs, as the printer who sets up the 
type. Is there a man present, I ask, 
who would suffer his indignation to be 
so much excited, that without seeking 
to get at the author, if he considered 
that he intentionally detracted from his 
good name, without making the author 
of the insult, perhaps a man of his own 
rank in life, amenable to the laws of 
honour, and aiming at his life’s-blood, if 
his indigation would carry him to such 
an extent? Is there a man, I again re- 
peat, who, without taking any means to 
discover the author, would go and half. 
murder a merely mechanical dissemi- 
nator of thelibel of which he complained ¢ 
but such is the course which was pur- 
sued by the defendant in this cause, and 
I challenge my learned friend to shew 
that Mr. Grantley Berkeley made any 
demand of the kind, and that Mr. Fraser 
refused to comply with it previous to the 
commencement of the assault; I chal- 
lenge him to produce any evidence of the 
sort. The author, says he, is the man 
I might wish to avenge myself upon, 
but yet the publisher has got his profit, 
he wounds my feelings, and triumphs 
upon my character merely for sordid 
gain, and if he shews himself, I will 
wreak my vengeance upon him first, and 
upon the author if I can find him after- 
wards; but would Mr. Grantley Berke. 
ey have met with any difficulty in dis- 
covering the author, is he a man like 
these hireling writers of whom my learn. 
ed friend has spoken, who escape from 
responsibility by skulking out of sight ? 
is he not a man from whom Mr Grant. 
ley Berkeley could have demanded satis- 
faction for his wounded feelings at any 
hour or moment he had pleased to ask 
for him? there is no evidence to shew 
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the contrary; and yet Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley has selected the publisher as 
his victim! My learned friend says, that 
he has put himself forward as a gladiator 
to meet the judgment of the public. I 
thank him for the simile. 

I now return to my original ground of 
complaint, and I ask damages of you for 
the violent injury which Mr. Fraser has 
received at his hands. I put it to you, 
whether, should you even think that the 
review was too severe—that the Berkeley 
blood is of the very highest order, and the 
reviewer had no right to advert to it, 
nor to assume that the hero of the piece 
speaks the sen 'ments of the author him- 
self —even then, on the part of Mr. 
Fraser, I put it to your calm and deli- 
berate judgment, whether Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley is justified on that ground for 
such an act of cruelty and intemperance 
against the publisher, when it cannot be 
proved that the author is aman who has 
eluded his search, or that he has even 
made any attempt todiscover him? Mr. 
Moyes, the printer, who has been called 
before you to-day, or any bookseller in the 
United Kingdom, if he sell a number 
of Fraser’s Magazine to a customer, is 
just as liable to an action at law, to an 
indictment, and to all the remarks of my 
learned friend, as Mr. Fraser ; there can 
be no earthly doubt that they pursue 
their avocations for the purpose of gain- 
ing a livelihood, and despite the spirit 
in which the mercantile men of Bristol 
are treated in the novel, I see no reason 
why such persons are to be looked upon 
as lovers of sordid gain ; and as to their 
participation in the wrong, if any is in- 
flicted by the contents of the books they 
sell, it is quite idle to suppose that they 
can be acquainted with those contents, 
although they are responsible for them. 
Mr. Longman may have ten thousand 
volumes in his shop, and not know the 
contents of one half of them. I hope 
that, on the behalf of Mr. Fraser, as well 
as on the behalf of that body of the com- 
munity of which he is a respectable 
member, those I mean who are engaged 
in disseminating the literature of the 
country, I hope that on their behalf you 
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will this day make a stand ; I hope that, 
before you allow a man to make the 
mechanical disseminator of that which 
is offensive to him, answerable for it in 
his body, almost in his life, you will at 
least take care that he shall have first 
taken every possible step to get at the 
author of that with which he is offended. 
I hope that if he is unsuccessful in his 
gladiatorship with the public, if the re. 
viewer deals severely with his favourite 
work, with his first-born child, if he 
happens to pronounce it to be trash, 
which certainly must be very painful to 
his feelings, you will not fail to consider, 
that Mr. Fraser, for aught we know, 
has not even read the offensive critique, 
that, although from Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley’s rank in society, one can hardly 
suppose Mr. Fraser had not previously 
heard of him, yet that he may never 
even have seen him, and that by your 
verdict of this day you will teach him 
not to consider himself justified in 
wreaking his vengeance upon a com- 
parativelyinnocent party. Will youhere- 
after have it aflixed to your names, that 
hy your verdict you considered it right 
Mr. Fraser should be offered up as a 
victim to the vengeance of the defendant, 
in order to wipe out the family record 
from the journals of the House of Lords ? 
Gentlemen, there is a marked distinction 
between the plaintiff and those members 
of the press upon whom my learned 
friend appears to think an infliction of 
summary chastisement might have so 
salutary an effect, between him and 
those who attack private character, 
merely for the acquisition of sordid gain, 
and who persevere in such a course of 
slander, that the object of it, his blood 
boiling over with honest indignation, 
might be determined to put a stop to it ; 
let the consequences be what they may, 
my client is the mere seller of the re- 
view, he has no previous intercourse 
with Mr. Grantley Berkeley, nor is 
there any pretence for saying, that either 
Mr. Fraser or the author of the review 
have been actuated by private malice ; is 
it then to be presumed from your verdict, 
that either the author of the review, 
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who, after reading the work pronounces 
it to be trash, or the publisher of it, are 
to be made responsible even at the peril 
of life itself, to the gladiatorial writer 
of the novel for the opinion they have 
given. 

Gentlemen, as Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley has heen put into a situation to 
ask you to look at the annoyance he 
received from the review as a set off to 
Mr. Fraser’s claim to compensation for 
the injury he has received, I trust that 
you will take the whole bearing of the 
case into your consideration, be kind 
enough to remember, that the assault 
was committed upon Mr. Fraser under 
every species of aggravation it was ca- 
pable of. I was intentionally careful in 
my opening speech, not to make one 
statement which I did not believe would 
be fully borne out by the evidence, and 
I think that I succeeded ; I certainly 
did let fall the word medical men, but 
when I saw that my learned friend want- 
ed to set off one action against the other, 
I shaped my course accordingly ; I did 
not call the medical men, because I 
knew that he would elicit from them in 
cross-examination their knowledge of the 
article in the review, which would ren- 
der it unnecessary for him to call any 
witness to the fact; and I should thus 
be deprived of my reply ; with that single 
exception, I know of no one word I ut- 
tered which I have not shewn that I was 
fully justified in using. Gentlemen, it 
has been held, that to beat and assault 
a merchant upon the Exchange, is the 
more grievous, because it is not done at 
his home, and among his friends ; let me 
ask you, is it no aggravation of the as- 
sault, that the defendant should come 
to the very home, the castle of the plain. 
tiff, and there commit the offence? Look, 
gentlemen, at the combination which 
was formed against him: here you have 
an array of two brothers, who enter Mr. 
Fraser’s house, having first planted at 
his door, a hireling, pugilistic bully, to 
knock down any Englishman whose feel- 
ing of humanity would not permit him 
to remain an inactive spectator of such 
a brutal scene; what doubt can there be 
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of this fact, when you find that the man 
who knocked down the witness, Braine, 
told him at the same time, in the hear- 
ing of Mr. Grantley Berkeley, ‘‘ you 
have no right to meddle with my friends,” 
and calling him ‘‘ a damned interfering 
fellow 2” and where is the man who thus 
addressed the defendants as his friends, 
and who talked with them as they went 
away from the house? he is not called 
to prove one word of what passed at the 
time of the assault. I suppose, gentle- 
men, if there were one word of exagge- 
ration in my statement, hundreds of 
those who were on the spot at the time, 
might have been called to prove it; but 
this has not been done. I state, then, 
that Mr. Fraser was taken unawares, 
whilst pursuing the peaceful avocations 
of his business; that he was then sud- 
denly overpowered by numbers, and set 
upon by a man of bodily strength far 
superior to his own, who at once laid his 
victim prostrate and disabled at his feet ; 
that after he was down, a time at which 
it is repugnant to the feelings of English- 
men to strike a blow, all exposed and 
helpless as he was lying before him, the 
defendant continued to torture him, 
beating him about the head, the face, 
and the eyes, the very seat of life, until 
he was in a state of stupefaction; that 
then he fell to with the thin end of the 
whip to bring him upon his legs again. 
You have it in evidence before you, 
that while the one brother was inflicting 
these injuries, the other was standing by 
cheering him on; you have been told 
that when at last the plaintiff escaped 
from them into the streets, and found 
protection among his countrymen, the 
defendant followed him, continuing his 
violence, until the instrument of slaugh- 
ter, I had almost said, was wrested from 
him, telling him all the while, “ Damn 
you, I will beat your blasted head off.” 
All this has been proved before you. 
And is it to be endured, gentlemen, by an 
English jury, that while the plaintiff 
was lying on his back, deprived of those 
senses which are as dear to us as life it- 
self, the defendant shall uplift his arm 
and beat him about the face and eyes 
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with the instrument he held in his hand, 
I will not say with the deliberate inten- 
tion of cutting out his eyes, but, at 
least, in perfect regardlessness whether 
they were cut out and destroyed while 
he was thus beating the head and face of 
his prostrate victim? Is it to be said, 
that because the defendant felt himself 
annoyed by the mention of some matters 
about his family, which were before well 
known; or, that because he was stung by 
criticism upon his work, in every word 
of which the writer may have been per- 
fectly justified, for aught you know, 
from any thing which has been proved 
to the contrary; that at a time when 
he might have sought out the author 
himself, and have satisfied himself even 
with his life’s blood, which, for aught we 
know, he would not have hesitated to 
take? Is it to be said, gentlemen, that 
the member of parliament — the magis- 
trate, who ought to be employed in 
maintaining order — shall be allowed to 
summon his myrmidons and _ vassals 
about him, and that with their aid, he, 
who ought to maintain the laws, shall 
proceed openly to set them at defiance, 
and triumph over them? I hope not; I 
hope that you will feel the case to be one 
of great importance to my client and to us 
all ; and that you will tell the defendant, 
who, according to my learned friend, 
has placed himself in the character of a 
gladiator before the public, that he has 
no right to seek ont, and wreak his ven- 
geance upon the plaintiff in the manner I 
have described ; and that thereis no oneof 
you who can lay his hand upon his heart, 
and say you do not utterly repudiate the 
deliberate cruelty with which he carried 
his purpose into execution. 

I trust, gentlemen, that in computing 
the amount of damages to which my 
client is honestly entitled, you will en- 
tirely dismiss from your minds the re- 
marks which my learned friend has 
made upon what he calls a hireling and 
licentious press. Mr. Fraser is a re- 
spectable bookseller, who does not tam- 
per with that daily scandal which is 
poured forth to gratify the appetite of 
those who like to see every thing that 
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is respectable or noble dragged down 
and rolled into the dirt; he merely 
sells those articles which come to him 
in the regular course of his business, 
and he cannot be charged with having 
entertained the slightest feeling of ma- 
lice against Mr, Grantley Berkeley; 
and taking this to be the correct view 
of the case, it only remains for you, by 
your verdict, to punish him for in- 
flicting a wrong upon the plaintiff, for 
which the highest damages will never 
be any compensation, remembering, at 
the same time, that if any wrong has 
been inflicted upon the Author of 
Berkeley Castle by the criticism of 
which he complains, the writer of it 
is still responsible to him for that 
wrong in any way in which he chooses 
to proceed against him. 


Lord Abinger.—Gentlemen, this is an 
action brought to recover damages for an 
assault, which has been stated to you very 
circumstantially by the plaintiff’s coun- 
sel, and, as it appears to me, without 
any exaggeration; and the only ques- 
tion you have now to deal with, is the 
amount of damages which ought to be 
given. This unhappy assault, gentle- 
men, has led to a variety of discussion ; 
and Iam afraid that you are in danger 
of losing sight of one particular, which 
is most worthy of your attention. An 
assault can only be justified by putting 
upon the record such matters as, in point 
of law, amount to a justification. The 
publication of a libel is never allowed to 
be received in evidence as a justification, 
where the general issue has been plead- 
ed ; the justification must be put upon 
record, that you may try the issue. It 
has been held by my predecessors, here, 
and in similar places, that in actions 
brought to recover damages for personal 
wrongs and injuries, the defendant is 
at liberty— not to deny that the jury 
must give damages, but to offer evi- 
dence in mitigation, shewing that the 
plaintiff, in some measure, brought the 
injuries upon himself by his own mis- 
conduct ; and it is on this account that 
I have permitted the libel to be re. 
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ceived in evidence. In this case, the 
libel was published, either on the 31st 
of July, or on the Ist of August, and 
on the 3d of August the assault is com- 
mitted. Now, the law, unquestionably, 
would be a very unreasonable law, if it 
did not make some allowances for hu- 
man infirmity, in the case of an imme- 
diate provocation, which it is not in 
human nature, when the blood is warm, 
to resist, impelling a man to the com- 
mission of an act which, in his cooler 
moments, he would be inexcusable for 
doing. In the case of death itself en- 
suing from a violent blow, if the pro- 
vocation is such as, in the minds of a 
jury, a man of ordinary feelings could 
not resist, the law in such acase says, 
that the crime is not one of murder, 
but of manslaughter — it is not the ag- 
gravated crime of murder; but if the 
provocation had taken place some time 
before,—-if there was time for the blood 
to cool,—if, in the opinion of a jury, a 
man, with the ordinary control of his 
mind and passions, and who ought not 
to have allowed his anger to remain so 
long upon his mind,—if his blood had 
cooled before he came in contact with 
the offender,—if he in that moment took 
vengeance upon him, and death was the 
consequence,— he would be held to be 
guilty of murder; and the defendants 
in the case now before you, had death 
ensued, would not have escaped from the 
criminal charge. The provocation had 
occurred by the publication two or three 
days before, and, therefore, would not 
afford the defendant the slightest justi- 
cation for going deliberately, after the 
lapse of three days, and taking ven- 
geance with his own hands against the 
offending party. At the same time, 
upon the question of damages, which is 
one entirely for your consideration, it 
did appear to me, and it dues now, that 
it would be somewhat severe to say to the 
jury, youareto give unmeasured damages 
for the assault, without looking at the 
grounds or motives which induced the 
parties to commit it. When the party 
seeks for damages, I can never consider 
the pretext to be unconnected with the 
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act itself ; and it was upon these grounds 
I permitted the learned counsel to give 
the libel in evidence, which he alleges 
to have been the cause of the severe pu- 
nishment which was inflicted. Gentle. 
men, let us suppose the libel to have 
been as atrocious as words could make 
it; let us suppose it to have been 
more aggravated, injurious, and person- 
al than, perhaps, you may think it: ne- 
vertheless, it is for your consideration, 
whether, under these circumstances, you 
will permit a libel of that description to 
have any serious weight with you in 
determining the amount of damages you 
think proper to give. It has been re- 
marked by the learned counsel, that the 
publisher or bookseller who publishes a 
book, is as much answerable for damages 
as the author. And is heso? There 
is no doubt of it: because the injury 
done to a man by a libel consists in the 
publication of it. If the man who wrote 
a book, put it in his own closet, and 
kept it there, it would do harm to no- 
body ; it is the act of publishing which 
makes the offence. But, although this 
is the law, where a punishment is 
sought for by indictment, or compensa- 
tion by action, it is for you to say how far 
you will apply it in a case like this. 
There is no doubt that the resentment 
of a gentleman, when libelled, would be 
kindled in the first place against the 
author of the libel ; the bookseller would 
come in only for the second share in it, 
unless he refused to disclose the name of 
the author, if he had an opportunity of 
doing so. If, indeed, he chose volunta- 
rily to throw himself as a shield over 
the author; or, if indemnified by him, 
he chooses to do it for purposes of his 
own, he cannot complain if he is treated 
as the author; but the first step a gen- 
tleman would take, before he aimed his 
vengeance at the bookseller, would be 
to endeavour to obtain the name of the 
author. I think this was a very proper 
remark of the learned counsel, because, 
in this case, the defendants had the 
means of proving that there was such a 
demand made upon the plaintiff, before 
they resorted to such violent measures 
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as they did. But, as it has been justly 
remarked to you, there is no evidence to 
shew that any letter had been written, 
or that any application had been made 
to Mr. Fraser, to know whether he 
avowed the publication as his own, or 
whether he would give up the name of 
the author: nor does it appear, that at 
the time the punishment was adminis- 
tered, any such application was made. 
If the case were stripped of all evidence, 
you might naturally conclude that the 
first question Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
asked would be this,—‘* Pray, sir, are 
you the author of that book?” And 
if there were no means of proving what 
passed between the parties on this occa- 
sion, you, perhaps, might have thought 
it reasonable to infer, that something of 
the sort had taken place; and all you 
would have said would be, that it was 
much to be lamented, when gentlemen 
went thus to take vengeance in their 
own hands, they did not take a compe- 
tent witness with them, to prove that 
they took this pains before they proceed- 
ed any further; but, in this case, you 
are not left to conjecture, because, if we 
may believe the evidence, the two de- 
fendants went accompanied by a third 
person, who was as near as any one 
else, and he is not called to prove that 
a question was asked previous to the 
punishment — 

Mr. Thesiger.— My lord, it is in 
evidence that he was outside the door. 

Lord Abinger. — Gentlemen, nothing 
of the sort is proved. He was certainly 
seen lurking outside the door, when a 
person came up; but where was he be- 
fore? What was he carried there for, 
but as a witness? And if Mr. Berkeley 
did take the precaution of carrying a 
person as a witness, to omit calling him 
is a proof that he has nothing to say in 
his favour ; therefore the case is alto- 
gether denuded of any sort of doubt 
whether Mr. Berkeley asked Mr. Fraser, 
*€ Are you the author of this book ? Or, 
if not, will you give up the name of the 
author,” before he made this attack 
upon him. Again, I prevented the 
learned counsel for the plaintiff from 
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giving in evidence what he thinks to be 
a justification for the libel, because the 
passion of a man might be raised as 
much by a libel if it were true, as if 
utterly untrue. You would not, for 
example, say, if a man called another a 
liar, and he knocked the man down who 
called him so, that it would be any jus- 
tification to prove the man really to be 
a liar; the point is, what is the provo. 
cation at the moment? What excites 
the man’s passion? It is not whether 
it be false or true ; but whether. such as 
it is, it excites his anger and resent- 
ment ; and, whether a libel be true or 
false, if it is calculated to excite the 
feelings of the party, the question re. 
But it has been 
said, and justly, thata man who publishes 
a book ought to prepare his mind and 
feelings against the impressions which 
might be made upon it by the criticisms 
which he ought to expect that his work 
will receive ; and no man who publishes 
a book can fail to expect that it will 
receive some ; and he ought to be parti- 
cularly cautious in resenting that criti. 
cism, that he does not allow his wound- 
ed feelings as an author to sway him, 
as well as those which arise from attacks 
upon his personal character: and I 
think, upon this part of the case you 
are allowed to ask yourself, whether 
any supposable publication could justify 
the remarks Mr. Fraser has made, sup- 
posing an action is brought against him 
for a libel, still the provocation remains 
the same; it is not so much a matter 
of law, as it is a matter of common 
sense. If aman publishes a book—sup- 
pose a work upon morals, or a work of 
a more mixed character, combining seve- 
ral circumstances and characters in life, 
it is fair to consider, whether the author 
has infused his own sentiments into it, 
and to judge of him accordingly. Ithas 
been said of a celebrated author, now no 
more, Lord Byron, that some of his 
principal performances shadow out his 
own character. Whether this is true or 
not, I do not pretend to know; but if, 
from the sentiments and language of 
the work, the critic thinks he is justi- 
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fied in drawing such a conclusion, it ap- 
pears to me that the author ought not 
to quarrel with him if he says, the man 
who conceived such a character, must 
have drawn the picture from himself ; 
that he ought not to consider him as 
going beyond the province of just criti- 
cism. But at the same time, I am not 
prepared to deny, that whatever justifi- 
cation there may be for attacking and 
tearing the work to pieces as a work of 
literature, the critic has no right to 
attack the character of the author; and 
that when he does so, the author has a 
clear right against him in a court of 
justice, for the injury done to him as 
a private gentleman. I remember a 
case affecting a great writer of travels, 
Sir John Carr, who brought an action 
for an attack on his work, when the 
jury were directed to consider whether 
it was fair criticism; and, if so, al- 
though the author was exposed to some 
degree of ridicule, if the conclusions of 
the critic were fairly drawn from the 
work, the writer had no reason to com- 
plain. I remember another occasion, 
on which a nobleman brought an action 
against a reviewer for taking his work 
to pieces ; when Lord Ellenborough de- 
clared, that he thought the public were 
under great obligations to reviewers, 
who, by their well-timed endeavours, 
prevented injudicious publications. The 
question for you, gentlemen, to consi- 
der is, how far Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
may be considered to have been justi- 
fied by the provocation he received, as 
a mitigation of his offence; and whe- 
ther every gentleman who publishes a 
work, ought not previously to consider 
the criticism to which he exposes him. 
self, and guard himself against deriving 
any improper impressions from it. 
There is one more topic before I con- 
clude. The learned counsel fer the de- 
fendants, in his brilliant speech, has 
urged upon you the propriety of con- 
sidering this as a matter of account ; 
the observation appears to me to be 
worthy of some further notice. Mr. 
Fraser seeks damages for a violent as- 
sault upon his person. Mr. Grantley 
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Berkeley says,—My apology is the pub- 
lication of a libel against me, and for 
satisfaction I have appealed to a court 
of justice. But this is quite clear, that 
he ought not to take his revenge both 
in person and in purse. If Mr. Berke- 
ley had brought no action at all, I 
think, that whatever he alleges with 
respect to the libel as a provocation you 
might fairly take into your considera- 
tion in mitigation of damages; but 
that, having brought the action, it is 
better to let that account settle itself. 
If you had had to try both actions (and 
I wish you had), you might have said 
how much each party ought to receive; 
but you are to do justice to Mr. Fraser 
for the injury he has received, bearing 
in mind the circumstances urged in mi- 
tigation. With that one qualification, 
the question before you appears to me to 
be entirely that of the assault ; and it 
does also appear to me, that the assault 
was carried to a most inconsiderate 
length. It is clear, from the whole of 
the evidence, that the plaintiff was assail- 
ed in his own shop, having no witnesses 
on his behalf; that he was knocked 
down, and, for aught we know, without 
being asked a word about the author ; 
that when he was down, Mr. Berkeley 
was not satisfied, but continued to strike 
him in a manner which carries with it 
a great degree of brutality. If he had 
met him in the public street, and a 
contest had ensued, the mob would have 
prevented him from striking him when 
he was on the ground: that sort of 
feeling of natural justice, which all man- 
kind, and particularly the people of Eng- 
land possess, will never permit a man 
to strike another when he is down. Mr. 
Berkeley, however, was not satisfied 
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without striking his victim when he 
was on the ground ; but, when there, he 
beats him in a most unmerciful manner. 
And supposing a bookseller, or an au- 
thor to be subject to a castigation, asa 
punishment for a libel; supposing the 
law to be, that a man has a right to 
take the staff in his own hands ;—at 
least give him that sort of protection 
which will prevent the shedding of 
blood, even if you consider that the irri- 
tation of Mr. Berkeley was, in some 
measure, a palliation of his offence—at 
least give Mr. Fraser that satisfaction 
which is due, if you think that the as- 
sault was pushed to a greater extreme 
than either moderation or justice could 
warrant. 

Gentlemen, with these remarks I 
leave the subject in your hands. If you 
desire it, I will read the evidence: it is 
very short, and perhaps is fresh in your 
recollection. It appears, that the two 
defendants went to Mr. Fraser’s shop, 
accompanied by a third person; that 
one went into the shop, another remain- 
ed in the passage, and that the third re- 
mained outside the door; so that, if the 
assault was of such a nature that the 
bystanders were disposed to rush to the 
spot, and put a stop to the proceeding, 
they might be prevented from so doing. 
The plaintiff is seriously injured. The 
alleged cause is a publication issued at 
Mr. Fraser’s shop—a critique upon 
Mr. Berkeley’s work, containing an in- 
jurious statement respecting himself. 
If you choose to take this publication, 
and think it ought to mitigate damages, 
you are at liberty to do so. Damages 
you must give: the amount of them is 
a matter wholly for your consideration. 


The jury then retired. 


Verdict—Damages, One Hundred Pounds. 
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This, it will be recollected, was a cross action for libel, brought by Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley against Mr. Fraser, and standing for trial next but one after Mr. Fraser's 
action for the assault, At the suggestion of Mr. Berkeley’s counsel, made in open 
court, it stood over till Monday, December the 5th; and on being then called, Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley refused to make up his own jury, by praying a tales ; whereupon 
the trial was again postponed till after Hilary Term, 1837. On the 21st December, 
Mr. Fraser’s attorneys were served with the following Judges’ Order of Mr. Baron 
Gurney, taken out at the instance of Mr. Grantley Berkeley : 


Upon hearing the Attorneys or Agents on both sides, and by their consent, 
I do order that a verdict be entered for the Plaintiff herein — Forty Shillings 
Damages. And I further order, that each party pay his own costs in this 
cause, and that all further proceedings in this cause be stayed. 

Dated the 2lst day of December, 1836. 


(Signed) J. GURNEY. 


DEFENCE OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE IN THE BERKELEY AFFAIR. 
BY W. MAGINN, ESQ. LL.D. 


Lam told by those whose opinions I have every reason to respect, that it is 
incumbent upon me to offer some observations on the case of Messrs. Fraser 
and Berkeley, so far as 1 am therein concerned. I intrude myself with reluctance 
on the attention of my readers. For many years, in constant communication 
with the public, I have, to the utmost of my power, courted privacy, because I[ 
have ever felt that the less periodical writers are urged personally into notice, it is 
the better for their readers and themselves. But I am now, as it were, forced to 
come forward, especially as I have been stigmatised as an anonymous slanderer. 
Tirst, as to being anonymous :—The custom of the country, and a justly 
defensible custom, is, that writers in newspapers, magazines, reviews, &c., do not 
put their names to their articles. A custom justly defensible, because there is 
always an appearance, and often a reality, of presumption or impertinence in 
one man setting himself up in critical judgment on labours which have cost 
certain thought and time to another, or in offering an opinion upon matters 
of public importance, occupying the serious attention of persons holding high 
Station, and possessed of knowledge derived from sources inaccessible to any 
ordinary author. The “ we” of the political or literary writer is no more than 
the index of what he wishes to be considered as his view of the opinions of the 
party which he sometimes follows, but as often ultimately leads. Speaking 
practically, except in some personal trifles, exclusively of a jocular character, 
there is really no such thing as an anonymous writer on any part of the press. 
Who cannot, at a moment's notice, find out the author of an article in the 
Edinburgh, or the Quarterly, or Blackwood, or Fraser, or the Times, or the 
Standard, or the John Bull, or the Examiner? In truth, the prominent writers 
for newspapers or magazines are exceedingly few in number. I have been 
almost twenty years more or less connected with some of the most eminent, 
and in the course of my experience do not think that I could enumerate fifty 
names. [am sure that at present it would be a matter of difficulty to me to 
mention twenty persons to whom I should willingly commit the management 
of any periodical work, daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly, for which any one 
cared a thousand pounds, I speak merely as a matter of trade, and a matter of 
trade on which I feel myself, from practice and knowledge, qualified to speak. 
It is perfectly idle, therefore, to say that the couple of dozen among us who 
mainly interest ourselves in periodical literature are anonymous. It, however, 
suits some, at the bottom of whose impertinence is cowardice or envy, or the 
more intelligible feeling of hunger, to pretend to consider us so. 
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Having disposed of the charge of being an anonymous slanderer, I may 
now come to that of our being slanderers at all. Publicly known as we are, 
I deny the charge as being utterly absurd. I am about to speak of the case in 
which I am interested, declaring, beforehand, that in what I say I have not the 
slightest notion of offering any offence to Mr. Grantley Berkeley, beyond what 
it may be impossible to avoid. 1 shall presently allude to the peculiar position 
in which we have lately stood towards each other ; but I may unblamea be allowed 
to remark, that Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s novel was not a good one—that the 
spirit which dictated the writing of a work about one’s own ancestors, particularly 
ancestors so long known, but so slightly distinguished, was not high-minded — 
that the conception of the hero of the novel was paltry—that the tendency, 
at least, of the scenes was licentious—that the dedication of a book of intrigues 
to a lady of unblemished reputation was a thing not to be commended —and 
that the image of the author was, as usual, to be suspected in the cherished 
creation of his mind. The article which I wrote might have been compressed 
into the few lines above printed. If it be any satisfaction to Mr. Berkeley, 
I shall say, with perfect truth, that I wrote the article in a great hurry, and 
that business having uext day taken me out of town, it was not in my power 
to revise or correct it after it was in type. If it had been otherwise, | admit 
that I should have altered some of the expressions most exposed to cavil. 
For example, I think, on a more serious perusal than under other circumstances 
I should have deigned to bestow upon Berkeley Castle, that though I should 
have designated its hero, Herbert Reardon, as what he is exhibited in the 
novel, a liar and a pimp, I should not have laid myself open to the charge 
of Mr. Thesiger, that I thereby intended to have so designated Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley. Yet Lord Byron is in general supposed to shadow himself forth in 
Childe Harold and Don Juan ; and it would naturally occur that the author put 
forth Herbert Reardon as his own prototype. I repeat it, however, that if it 
had been in my power to have looked over the proofs, I should have changed 
some of the expressions which most called forth the anger of the member for 
West Gloucestershire. 

I do not wish to press unfairly the charge of licentiousness on Berkeley Caséle ; 
and I add, that there are some parts of it pretty fairly written, particularly the 
commencement of the first volume. With deference to Mr. Fraser’s truly able 
and eloquent advocate, Mr. Erle, the production is scarce worthy of the dis- 
section which he gave it. But I adhere to my original proposition, that there 
was something so peculiarly provoking in the mere fact of any of the Berkeleys 
calling public attention to the history of their family, that no critic pretending to 
common spirit could pass it by ; especially after the conduct of Col. Berkeley, 
now crammed into the Peers as Lord Segrave, towards a man of the name of 
Judge; and the declared determination of the family —Liberals as they are— 
to vindicate themselves from the printed expression of any thing displeasing 
to them by the infliction of the bludgeon. Sprung of a country where bullying 
is not looked upon as a thing of much moment, and of a caste which never hung 
back from the free utterance of free opinion, such threats could have no other 
effect upon me than to urge me to give my sentiments of disapprobation, if I felt 
any, with the less reluctance. 

But I was sincerely and deeply sorry that an act of personal violence fell 
upon a man who must permit me to call him my friend—on Mr. James Fraser, 
a gentleman to whom 1 am under the ties of many obligations, and of the most 
sincere friendship. It would be absurd if, in the pages of his own Magazine, 
I further expatiated upon the feelings which actuated my heart and my mind 
when I saw him suffering from the effects of having been struck down by 
rufiian violence. I heard and I believe—nay, I know, for why am I here to 
resort to the professional technicalities of the law ?—that foul advantage had 
been taken of his defenceless situation— that if he had been equal in strength to 
any of the professed pugilists whom the Berkeleys once were fond of patronising, 
(and one of whom, in the present instance, it appears was present for the 
purpose of backing the assailant,) he had, in consequence of the surprise and the 
brutality, small chance of success—and that against a person of power and agility 
so much superior, and so much more cultivated, chance there was none,— when 
I saw this, if I afterwards did what I own is not on the strict principles of 
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Christian rule to be defended, I hope that there will be found some palliation for 
my conduct. 

The question of duelling must, however, be postponed for a period, until I 
go into the main ground of quarrel with the article. As for the criticism, I have 
no notion of apologising. I hold firmly to the right which I or any other person, 
Whig, Tory, or Radical, possessed of the power of writing, may claim of ex- 
pressing their opinion on matters literary or political. What I said might be 
harsh ; but if a gentleman knows his business as a gentleman, he should know 
that words are to be settled by those who speak them, and by nobody else. 

Mr. Berkeley was not so ignorant as to believe that the article which offended 
him was written by Mr. Fraser. If he had any matter of complaint against the 
review of his book, he might have answered it in literature or in law; or, if he 
preferred a course neither literary nor legal, he ought to have taken care that he 
made no mistake as to the person on whom his retaliation was to fall. A literary 
answer was, I suppose, not to be thought upon without dismay ; and as he per- 
sonally attacked another for what he could not have had the slightest difficulty 
in finding out was done by me, I must now confine myself to the legal complaints 
which he made of the injury he had suifered. They are the following : 

1. That an attack was made upon his family in many ways, but in a manuer 
most peculiarly insulting and injurious upon his mother. 

2. That he was held up, by implication, as being as mean in conduct and 
character as the reviewer maintained the hero of Berkeley Castle to be. 

3. That it was insinuated, in a commentary on a passage of the book, that he 
was capable of such ungentlemanlike conduct to women, as to expose him to the 
most unpleasant consequences. 

4. That an uncalled-for allusion had been made to the Countess of Euston, 
who had therefore every right to be offended. 

5. That Lord Euston had been advised to use a horsewhip over Mr. Berkeley’s 
shoulders. 

6. That Mr. Berkeley's character as a gentleman had been conclusively jeo- 
parded by his work. 

I cannot find any other matter of much importance in the declaration, and 
the above were the points on which Mr. Thesiger dwelt. As the first requires 
an answer at some length, I shall take the others before 1 proceed to discuss it. 

The second and third points, after all, ave but one in essence. Of Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley I scarcely knew any thing; at this moment I do not know him 
by sight, and should not be able to recognise him if accident were to throw 
us together. I had heard something of his appearance in parliament; but his 
efforts at legislation are never alluded to but as matters of jest. Those who take 
the trouble of reading the review of his novel will see that I, on general grounds, 

entertain an unfavourable opinion of the class of men to which he belongs. 
Some affairs, in which members of his house —I repeat it, that of himself 1 knew 
nothing — figured before the public, did not tend to impress me with the opinion 
that works emanating from Berkeley Castle would be remarkable for rigidity of 
morals. With these feelings [ read the work ; and finding its hero, not only 
abandoning, at the bidding of his superior, the lady on whom he had fixed his 
affections, but actually making himself the go-between of their secret loves, the 
bearer of notes, the framer of assignations, and the ready messenger to procure 
stolen interviews-—finding him professing the tenderest love for his wife (pro- 
fessing it not merely to herself, whom he wished to deceive, but to his readers, 
to whom, of course, he was pouring forth his secrets), while he was carrying ou 
a heartless intrigue with a married woman, whose remorse drives hor to death, 
her lover rejoicing in getting rid of the inconvenience of her devoted affection 
—finding that the novel was filled with low intrigues, and its tone throughout 
indicative of a degrading appreciation of the female character,— it was not much 
to be wondered at if I conceived a disgust for such a personage, and a contempt 
for the writer who made him his hero. I have already said, that if I had written 
less hastily, or had the opportunity of revising what | wrote, I should have used 
terms less liable to the angry comments of Mr. Berkeley’s counsel. Their pur- 
port would, however, have been essentially the same. As for the comment upon 
the assertion that the writer had, through his devotion to female charms, been 
occasionally so led away by his feelings as to place himself in situations of an 
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unpleasant kind, I do not retract a word of it. Lis meaning is plain; and I 
hope I shall have the men and women of England in this case with me, that if 
any man attempts, as the passage clearly intimates, to take advantage of the 
unprotected condition of a lady, to offer her insult, he deserves to be rung out, 
or kicked out, according as to what she thinks the more judicious course for her 
to adopt. Mr. Thesiger most justly described such a man as the meanest of all 
cowards. I never charged, nor do I now charge, Mr. Grantley Berkeley with 
having done any thing of the kind ; but, speaking hypothetically, I maintained 
that if he ever acted according to the practice described in his novel as being 
familiar to his hero, he amply deserved to be treated in the manner I suggested. 

As for offering insult to the Countess of Euston, I do not think that any one 
who reads the passage without prejudice, or a predetermined desire to find fault, 
could discover any thing of the kind. I most solemnly declare the thought never 
crossed my mind. Every thing I have heard of Lady Euston—and since this 
affair [ have heard much—is of the most pure and honourable character. 
I meant no more than what I said. I thought, after the very intelligible 
declaration that the writer was of so warm a disposition that he could not 
resist the influence of female charms when placed within their sphere, it was 
impertinent to allude to the happy hours he had passed in the company of the 
countess —and I think so still. I am misinformed if her ladyship did not feel 
the dedication as an intrusive affrout. Whether she did or not, I assert that | 
had no notion of speaking of her in any other terms than those of respect. That 
Iam not now saying this for the first time will be proved by the following cor- 
respondence. I should premise, that the assault was committed on Mr. Fraser 
on Wednesday, August 3d, and that I met Mr. Grantley Berkeley on Friday, 
the 5th. 


LORD EUSTON AND MR. GRANVILLE BERKELEY TO DR. MAGINN. 


** Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, August 7, 1836. 

“ Lord Euston and Mr. Granville Berkeley would be glad to know whether 
Dr. Maginn has any objection to state, in the most explicit manner possible, that 
it was not his intention to throw out the smallest insinuation against Lady Euston, 
when he coupled her name with the two quotations from Mr. Grantley Berkeley's 
novel of Berkeley Castle.” 


When this letter was delivered to me, I immediately wrote this reply :— 


DR. MAGINN TO THE EARL OF EUSTON. 


“* 52 Beaumont Street, Marylebone, Monday, August 8. 

** Dr. Maginn presents his compliments to Lord Euston. He has learnt that his 
lordship has thought he has reason to complain, on behalf of the Countess of Euston, 
with respect to some observations in a review of a novel called Berkeley Castle, 
which review was published in Fraser’s Magazine. It is now a matter of some noto- 
riety that Dr. Maginn is the author of the article complained of ; and he hastens to 
assure Lord Euston, that he never for a moment intended to offer the slightest affront 
to the Countess of Euston ; and that if it is conceived he has done so, he begs to 
state, in any language that may be desired, his deep regret that he should be 
suspected of such a piece of uncalled-for and unjust impertinence. 

** Dr. Maginn would have addressed this note to Lady Euston, and in terms of 
stronger apology, but that he feared that her ladyship might have looked upon it as 
an intrusion not warrantable ; he therefore takes the course of sending his letter to 
Lord Euston. 

“ Lord Euston, &c. &c. &c.”’ 


This note was delivered to Mr. Granville Berkeley, on the condition that it 
was to be considered as an apology to the Countess of Euston for an imaginary 
offence, and that no public use was to be made of it. Mr. Granville Berkeley 
promised, on his own part and that of Lord Euston, that it should not go beyond 
the private circle of the family; and these gentlemen have, as I knew they would, 
honourably kept their word. I hope there is no breach of etiquette in publishing 
their brief and business-like note. I have done so to introduce mine, which will 
I trust shew that an impertinent feeling towards the Countess of Euston never 
entered my imagination. With respect to the recommendation of the use of a 
horsewhip, on which so much stress was laid, it is scarcely worthy of a serious 
thought. If Lord Euston bad felt the affront, as I imagine he might have felt it, 
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he would have acted with great propriety in following my recommendation. I 
am quite sure, however, that he would not have been such a ruffian as to strike a 
man when he was down. [is lordship must forgive me for the silly joke applied 
to his personal appearance. It is no harm, after all, tu be called a thin piece 
of parliament. I should be extremely sorry if the heir of the house of Grafton 
were to emulate the accomplishments cultivated by persons of brawnier frame. 

With respect to the sixth charge against me, that [ had represented Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley as undeserving of the character of a gentleman, I leave it to 
those who have examined his conduct in this and other transactions, to say if I 
were right or wrong in my inference. It is a matter which much more nearly 
concerns the gentlemen of West Gloucestershire, if there happen to be any there, 
than it concerns me. 

The first charge against my article is the most material. It is set down asa 
great crime, that I dared to say that the decision of the House of Lords was that 
Lord Segrave is illegitimate. Let the quarrel, then, be with the House of Lords. 
I am amused by some dunderheaded scribblers, who find no fault with my having 
alluded to the illegitimacy of Lord Segrave, but complain that any notice should 
be taken of the peculiar /iaison between his lordship's father and mother. The 
House of Lords has voted him to be a natural son—so be it; but if you say 
that his mother was unmarried when he was born, you are a slanderer! 

To rubbish such as this I disdain to reply. I repeat what is said in the 
review,—W hat brings the man so long known to us as Colonel Berkeley into the 
House of Lords as Lord Segrave? Ile once passed by the title of Lord Dursley, 
and for a while assumed that of Earl of Berkeley. Where are these titles now ¢ 
With infinite scorn I look upon the pretext, that respect for the fame of the 
Countess of Berkeley prevents the assumption of the peerage undoubtedly pos- 
sessed by the family. Of the gentleman who is by law Earl of Berkeley I have not 
the honour of knowing any thing, and his motives may be respectable ; but the 
fact that Lord Segrave sits in the Peers by any other title than that which would 
have of right belonged to him if he had been born in wedlock, is of itself a 
waving of the claim. Nay, more—if Mr. Grantley Berkeley were to survive 
his immediately preceding brother, Mr. Moreton Berkeley, can he say that he 
himself would not assume the present guasi-dormant honour ; or, if he declined 
doing so, can he promise the same forbearance from his heir? Indeed, his prefixing, 
by permission, the addition of Hon. to his name, while his eldest brother remained 
without a title, is conclusive, so far as the delicacy of the case is concerned. 

I confess, no matter to what degree of being unknown it may consign me, 
that I thought the Countess of Berkeley was dead. Many years had elapsed 
since I had heard any thing about her: the events which brought the lady’s 
fame into question occurred more than half a century ago; the investigation 
into the Berkeley peerage occurred in 1811, which is now distant from us by a 
quarter of a century. Is it not absurd to think that a reference, in half a dozen 
lines, to a matter judicially recorded, and annually noticed in every Peerage, 
could excite personal wrath in the bosom of a man who could not have been 
more than a dozen years old when the Lords were deciding that his mother was 
not married at the time indicated by what they voted to be a forged entry in a 
church book. I should as soon have thought of being called to account by the 
Duke of St. Albans for referring to the case of Nell Gwynn. If the members 
of the Berkeley family are desirous of finding a mark for their animosity, let me 
recommend them the Duke of Buckingham, who (he was then marquess) swore 
that their father committed forgery. They may believe me when I tell them that 
what is contained in public documents cannot be suppressed ; and that their 
endeavour to put down allusion to it, by resenting its publication on men of 
humble degree, while they cautiously abstain from taking notice of its solemn 
assertion by personages of the highest rank, will be worse than useless. 

_ had not for a long time looked over the Berkeley case ; and now that I have 
in some degree made myself master of its leading features, I say, unreservedly, 
that I think the Countess of Berkeley to have been an ill-used and a betrayed 
woman, I think it impossible to have come to any other decision than that at 
which the Lords arrived ; but that she acted upon motives which, if they cannot 
be defended, may be excused, is plain from all parts of the evidence. The 
testimony of Mr. Chapeau is much more affecting than a wagon-load of such 
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romances as Berkeley Castle. Lest it should be again imagined that T am 
writing with an intent to hurt the feelings of the Countess of Berkeley, I pass 
by all recapitulation of this unhappy case. But I pass them not until [ say, that, 
though stern morality cannot defend lapses from virtue, yet hard must be the 
heart which cannot find in the story deep and tender palliatives ; and imma- 
culate; indeed, should be the hand that would stoop for the casting of the 
stone. The Countess of Berkeley will not care a farthing for my sentiments on 
such a subject ; but for my own sake, I say, that if I had known the evidence in 
the Berkeley case six months ago as well as I know it now, no trace of reference 
to her history should have fallen from my pen. But her own son is in fault. 
Why drag before us the history of the Berkeleys, with a story so unfortunate 
prominent before our eyes? Why put people in mind of “ my grandfather,” 
when, in reality, of his paternal grandfather nothing whatever is knowa, while 
the history of his maternal grandfather is detailed with a searching minuteness in 
a goodly folio ? 

It would, perhaps, be only fair to say that Mr. Grantley Berkeley is not the 
first of his family who has appeared in print. My readers may be amused by 
a specimen of the correspondence of his aunt, which appears in the above- 
mentioned folio, p.168. She was a convenient lady, who lived in Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square ; and the letter is addressed to a Mrs. Foote, with whom the 
present Countess of Berkeley was at that time living as lady’s-maid. 

“* Madam,—Actuated by the generosity of your carictor I take the Liberty of 
Scribeling to you Begging if it will not be Too great a favour that my sister may 
come to Town the week after Christmas as I am obliged to go in the Couutry the 
week following and.shod be happy to see her before [ go I Beg Madam I may not 
make it Hill convenant to you or give you the smallest Truble would reather suffer 
any disopintment my selfe than be thought impirtinant or regardless of your favour 
to my sister, She poor thing has Jong been in want of a friend and She tells me but 
for you Kindness to her she would have been more unfortunate exkuse me Madam 
for saying Heaven will reward your generous condecention to My sister and Beleave 
me | am with real humility your humble Sir" ‘© 3 Turnovur.” 


Such literature is worthy of the authorship of Berkeley Castle. Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley’s uncle, Mr. William Tudor (which was his name by perjury), is worthy 
of being the hero of that romance. In some ridiculous articles which I have seen, 
it has been objected to me that I called Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s father an old 
dotard. I did no such thing; but Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s uncle (see p. 444 
of the Evidence before the Lords) called him “ a Rogue of Quality.” I leave it 
to the fools of quality to disentangle the difference. 

I have now, I think, answered all the objections to the review of Berkeley Castle. 
For that review Mr. Berkeley took what | shall ever consider to be a savage and 
cowardly revenge on Mr. Fraser; and for half killing his victim, a jury awarded a 
fine of 100/.! [have never heard but one opinion of that verdict. It appears to 
me to decide that a rich man may wreak his vengeance in any dastardly way he 
thinks fit, on any person who has offended him, at the expense of a mere trifle. 
Of the jury who gave the verdict I wish to be silent; except to say, that it has 
afforded me a justification, to some extent, for having done what I cannot con- 
scientiously approve. The duel is a relic of barbarous ages, when it was deemed 
necessary, in consequence of the weakness of peaceful law, to guard the feeble 
against the strong by provisions subjecting personal collisions of moment to 
certain rules. The unprotected were excused, and the strong were matched 
against the strong. Law at last obtained the mastery, and the duel was ba- 
nished to the fantastic court of honour; but there it lost not its original feature. 
No personal advantage ought to be allowed: the touch of a horsewhip, the flap 
of a glove, is a sufficient demonstration of hostile intentions. In England, or 
rather in London, it is supposed that persons occupied in shopkeeping avocations 
are not expected to give or to receive challenges. It is, therefore, an act of 
cowardice for a man calling himself a gentleman to assault a tradesman. A 
countryman of mine was in the habit of saying, that, for duelling purposes, 
he considered every man a gentleman who wore a clean shirt once a week. 
Without going to that extreme, we may fairly say, that when we offer insult or 
violence to any man, we place that man on our level. Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
not differing, I admit, from the members of the society in which he moves, 
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does not admit this proposition. It appears to him, and, I am sorry to say, 
to the jury, that he may exercise his personal strength in taking any truculent 
vengeance he chooses for a hundred pounds. Here, then, I think I was called 
for. I have admitted, repeatedly, that I do not defend the duel ; but if it is to 
be palliated at all, it must be in such cases as that in which I have been engaged. 
Dr. Johnson has said, that private war is to be defended on the same principle as 
public war. Some exception may be taken to the analogy of our great moralist ; 
but, in this case of mine, I came forward to protect from brute outrage a class of 
persons whom it pleases a puppy code to insult. T do not pretend to the family 
honours of the house of Berkeley; but 1am a man whom no one can insult 
without exposing himself to those consequences which are the last alternative of 
a gentleman, if [ wish to insist upon it. I have no lady nearly connected to 
me for whom I have either to blush or to bully: and no class of persons with 
whom I am connected shall, I hope, feel their interests compromised in my hands. 
Of the details of the duel between Mr, Grantley Berkeley and myself I shall say 
nothing, further than that I believe both seconds acted in such a manner as they 
thought most serviceable to their principals; and of my second (Mr. Hugh 
Fraser), I cannot speak in any other terms than those of the highest approbation. 
[ have heard it said that allowing three shots to be exchanged was ill-judged ; 
but he permitted it in order that the quarrel might be brought to an end at once. 
Ile felt, and after circumstances justified him in the feeling, that it was to be 
made a family affair upon the part of the Berkeleys; and he decided that no 
room should be left for cavil upon their parts. 

I have now done with this dispute, I suppose, for ever; but I must call 
attention to a part of the speech of Mr. Thesiger. He appealed, in mitigation 
of damages, to the fact that the gentleman insulted in the article was a justice 
of peace, an officer in the army, and a member of parliament. Tory as I am, 
and habitually respecting rank and station, I do not imagine that birth, dignity, 
or office, command of themselves respect. The holder of these advantages 
should not abuse them to their dishonour. If ruftian and cowardly violence is a 
qualification for a magistrate, | recommend Lord John Russell by all means to 
retain Mr. Grantley Berkeley in the commission of the peace. If striking an 
unarmed man, with all advantage of strength and numbers, be fitting for an 
officer under his majesty’s colours, Lord Fitzroy Somerset ought to deem 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley an ornament to any mess table to which he is attached ; 
and if exhibitions of stupidity and violence are qualifications for the reformed 
parliament, I wish the intelligent and independent electors of West Gloucester- 
shire joy of their representative. 

Writram Macriyn. 
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January 1837. 
IN TWO SONNETS. 


BY STR MORGAN o’ DOHERTY, BART. 


7 . 


Travelling along upon the road of years, 
We come to ’37. If mystic lore 
Had the same weight it held in days of yore, 
This number would shine potent mid its peers, 
For 3 and 7, each in their several spheres, 
Have magical import ; and 37, 
If by the multiples, or odd or even, 
Of 3, it may be multiplied, appears 
In numbers of like digit.* Curious fact-- 
Which to the sage professors of the U- 
-niversity late chartered at the end 
Of Gower Street, by Johnny Russell’s act, 
T dedicate, with love of knowledge, true 
As that which did their jobbery recommend. 


Il. 


In this same magic year, it is our fate 

To be just seven years old. In Tristram’s+ tome 

You find expounded by a son of Rome— 
Wise Doctor Slop, — the wonders that await 
The number Seven. The Doctor could not state 

(Being no prophet) the complete success 

Of Fraser’s MaGazine. The close caress 
Of all the world, and the world’s worthy mate, 
Soul-clasping us ; and the intense delight 

Which every month awaits our coming furth — 
Form an amazing contrast to the sight 

Of what the nation shews, from south to north, 
When any one presumes to name the hell-born 
Crew that make up the following of Melbourne. 


Jack Tapster’s, M. O’D. 
Christmas Eve, 1856. 


P.S.—I do not think that there is much sense or meaning in these Sonnets ; 
but they run right, and that is all that can be expected from any Sonnet in 
ordinary times. I like the last couplet myself, and recommend it to the careful 
perusal of my readers. The rhyme is good ; — I'll back it for that. The word 
* hell-born” may be hard,-—but no matter. I find it applied to some of the original 
Whigs in Milton. 


ANNOTATIONES. 


_ © Cantiuncule prime v. 9.—Habeo factum experimentum per multiplicationem, et 
invenio quod auctor hujus poematis est rectus ; nam, si multiplacaveris numernm 37 
per 3, resultabit 111; si per 6, 222; si per 9,333; si per 12, 444; atque ita ad 999: 
quod est valde curiosum.— Prorrssor Airy. 


t Cantiuncule secund@ vy. 2.— Vide “ Vitam et Opiniones Tristrami Shandzi 
Armigeri,” curante Sternio. V.6.—Phrasis paullo altior atque magis poetica pro 
** all the world and his wife.”.G. D. 





